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MISS FANNY KEMBLE. 


Moonlight—through the balustrades 

Of a desert temple gleaming, — 
Sunset—when the flow’rs and shades 

Lie in dew and odour dreaming,— 
Music—when the chords are rung 

By a hand of grace and sorrow,— 
Singing—when the lay is sung 

In no tones that art can borrow,— 
Prayer—when hymned at night above,— 

Mem’ry—when it sets us weeping, — 
Slumber—when the one we love 

By our side fond watch is keeping ; 
These, all hallowed as they be, 

Not to purer thoughts as 8 one, 
Than this pictured sight of thee 

Beautiful and lonely true one! 

Lines on Juliet, by Sforza. 


We have great pleasure in presenting our readers 
with a slight sketch of this highly-gifted and interesting 
young lady, who, at a time when the gloomy shades of 
misfortune were gathering thick round the devoted walls 
of Covent Garden Theatre, suddenly and gloriously 
arose from behind the darkening clouds, and, like a 
brilliant meten~ ' restored at once light and life to the 
almost despairing children of the Thespian Muse. In- 
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deed, so encouraging is the change that this young 
lady’s appearance has, like a magic spell, worked in 
their circumstances, that, though we last month lamented 
their exigencies, we are now almost inclined to con- 
gratulate the managers and performers of the theatre 
upon those very misfortunes, which have been the 
primary cause of Miss Kemble’s stepping forward as 
she has done, to the profit of the Theatre, and the delight 
and edification of the public. We are the more disposed 
to do so, from the knowledge that but for those mis- 
fortunes, the stage would most probably never have been 
ornamented by Miss Kemble’s talents, or, at least, that 
certainly it would have been some time ere she would 
have been permitted by her amiable parents to plunge 
herself upon the troubled and precarious ocean of public 
opinion. The fact is, that it was but afew weeks before 
the opening of the theatre—at the very time, indeed, that 
the difficulties of the concern were at their highest pitch 
—that Miss Kemble, conscious of her own powers, de- 
termined to make one bold step to attain the object of 
her wishes:—that one step she has made, and we need 
not repeat that the result has been as triumphant and as 
fortunate, as her most sanguine hopes could have 
pictured to her mind, though still falling short of what 
she was justly entitled to from her unrivalled talents and 
her praiseworthy devotedness to her father’s cause. 

As our opinions on Miss Kemble’s performance of 
Juliet will be found in their proper place, we shall 
conclude this brief notice by observing, that we look 
forward with pleasure to the time when she will appear 
in the character of Belvidera, and achieve a fresh 
triumph to increase her present fame. 





HISTORY OF THE O. P. WAR. 


Immediately after the destruction of the old theatre, 
rumours were cireutated, that it was the intention of the 
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Proprietors to raise the prices of admission ; and it was 
expected that this intention would be put in effect on 
the removal of the company to the King’s Theatre. 
A spirit of resistance was however excited against the 
proposed increase, which was considered an imposition, 
and the design, at least for the present, was abandoned. 
The manage however resolved to avail himself of the 
first opportunity. Previously to the opening of the new 
theatre, therefore, it was announced that the price to the 
boxes would be seven shillings instead of six, and to 
the pit, four shillings instead of the shillings and six- 
pence. It was also understood the number of private 
boxes was increased. 

The pieces selected for the first night were, the 
tragedy of “ Macbeth,” and the cntertainment of “ The 
Quaker.” 

An immense crowd assembled at an early hour of 
the day, and kept continually increasing until the doors 
were opened. ‘The rush was then violent in the ex- 
treme; but large as the theatre was, it could only con- 


tain a very small portion of the throng which anixously /- 


strove for admittance. Those who had the good fortune 
to get in, were instantly struck with admiration at the 
sudden beauty and splendour of the scene. A more 
superb or brilliant coup d’ail it would be difficult for 
the mind to conceive. 

God save the King, and Rule Britannia having been 
sung, Mr. KempLe made his appearance, dressed for 
Macbeth, and spoke an address written by Horce Twiss. 
A dreadful storm immediately commenced ; Mr. Kem- 
BLt’s voice was entirely lost in the tremendous peal 
by which he was saluted. The subjects of complaint 
were four, two of which have been already mentioned, 
namely—the advance of prices, and the additional 
private boxes; the others were, the engagement of 
Madam Caratant, and the awkward construction of 
the upper gallery, which had the appearance of pigeon 
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holes. The most indignant hostility was now manifested 
by the audience, who expressed, by the loudest voci- 
ferations from ail parts of the house, their resolution to 
obtain a redress of what they considered their griev- 
ances. Mr. KemBLe endeavoured, by the most submis- 
sive and imploring manner, to be heard, but in vain; he 
was at length obliged to withdraw, amidst shouts of 
hisses, groans, and execrations. 

The discontent of the audience was evinced, with but 
little intermission, during the wholeevening. The pla 
and the players were equally disregarded ; not a syllable 
from the stage was heard by pit, boxes, or galleries; 
during the acts the audiences stood up covered, with 
their backs to the curtain, and regularly sat down to 
recruit their strength as soon as the drop-scene fell. 
But while the play proceeded, all seemed occupied in 
contriving and executing methods of annoyance. 

Amidst the chaotic din issuing from so many brazen 
throats, numerous exclamations were distinctly heard, 
when uttered in a pause of comparative calm, or when 
roared by the happy few, whose stentorian lungs sur- 
se: those of their compeers. ‘Off! off! No private 

oxes! No pigeon holes! No Catalani! &c. &c. 1e- 
sounded from every corner of the theatre. 

The tumult at length increased to sucha pitch, that 
several Bow-Street magistrates appeared upon the 
stage; one of whom took a paper from his pocket, 
understood to be the riot act, which however was not 
read. This imprudent step provoked still greater irrita- 
tion ;"and the reception these gentlemen experienced 
was far from agreeable. The house was not cleared of 
its noisy visitors until two o’clock in the morning. 
Thus passed the first night. 

The performances on the second evening were, ‘‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera,” and “Is he a Prince?’ As soon as 
the curtain was drawn up, the opposition manifested 
itself.as violently as on the preceding night ; and withbut 
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little variatfon in the manner of proceeding, except by 
the introduction of placards with suitable inscriptions, 
some of which were humourous enough. These insignia 
became on the succeeding evenings so numerous, that 
they almost entirely covered the pit, and the lower tier 
of boxes; and were fouud excellent vehicles for count- 
less witticisms and pasquinades. 

The contest continued six nights, without interrup- 
tion; in which time several gentlemen, among whom 
was J. P. Smith, Esq. addressed the audience, and 
exhorted them to persevere in a determined but not a 
riotous manner—by such conduct, the proprietors, he 
said, would be compelled, in the end, to relinquish their 
unjust demands. Mr. Kemste was nightly called for, 
and asked whether he would concede to the public 
voice ; but as his answers were not satisfactory, he was 
dismissed with universal contumely. In one of these 
interviews, Mr. Kembce thought proper, in no very 
elegant phraseology, to meet the question of the public 
by an interrogatory of his own. Having come to the 
front of the stage, he said— 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, May I beg leave to ask 
what it is you want ?” 

This was answered by mingled cries of “ You 
know what we want; the questionis insulting.” «Off! 
off!” To incense the town still more, constables, Bow- 
street officers, and ruffians of every description, particu- 
larly fighting Jews, were hired to intimidate and mal- 
treat the discontented. The trap-doors used in panto- 
mimes, &c. were opened to receive any luckless adven- 


-turer who might have attempted to make his debut without 


managerial sanction; and fire-engines were placed in 
an imposing manner on the stage. On the other side 
placards, bugle horns, rattles, dustmen’s bells, whistles, 
wooden trumpets, &c. &c. were put in requisition, and 
produced the concordia discors with unrivalled effect. 
On the sixth night, terms of accomodation were pro- 
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posed by Mr. Kemsre; the purport of them was, that 
a Committee of Gentlemen should be appointed to 
examine the books of the theatre, and to decide on the 
necessity of the late alterations. Mr. Kemsie at the 
same time intimated, that the engagement with Madame 
Catalani was cancelled. The house was then closed 
till the decision of the Committee should be made 
known. 

The theatre, in about ten days, was re-opened, it 
having been advertised the report of the Committee, was 
in favor of the proprietors. The contention was there- 
fore renewed with redoubled ardour.. Many persons 
were taken by the officers before the magistrates, for 
wearing the letters O. P. in their hats, and for shouting 
&c. and compelled to give heavy bail. Among others, 
Henry Crirrorp, Esq. a barrister, was seized by order 
of Mr. Branpow, and conveyed to Bow-Street; but 
the magistrates did not think proper to order his com- 
mittal. He consequently brought an action against 
Mr. Brawnpvon, for an alledged assault and false impri- 
sonment, which was tried before Sir J. MansFrep, in 
the Court of Common Pleas, on the 5th of December. 
Mr. Serjeant Best was for the plaintiff, and M1. Serjeant 
Suepuerp for the defendant. The jury gave a.verdict 
of 5/. damages! thus'setting at nought the opinion of 
the judge, who declared that Mr. Cuirrorn’s conduct 
was illegal. Westminster-Hall rang with the applause 
that accompanied this verdict ;. the noise was so loud, 
that Lord ELLENBorovGH, who was at that moment 
summing up in the neighbouring Court, was obliged 
to stop, and clapped both his hands upon his ears. 

Mr. KemBLe, (who was supenaed,) and Mr. Harris 
were present at the close of this memorable trial. 

The proprietors henceforth began to show themselves 
tractable. At an O. P. dinner shortly afterwards at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, Mr. Kempe was present, 
and an amicable arrangement was effected, upon the 
following terms : 
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1. “ That the private boxes should be reduced to the 
same state as they were in the year 1802. 

2. “That the pit should be 3s. 6d.—the boxes, 7s. 

3. “ That an apology should be made on the part of 
the Proprietors, to the public, and Mr. Branpon 
dismissed. 

4. ‘That all prosecutions and actions on both sides, 
should be abandoned.” 

These propositions being accepted, harmony was 
restored, with the exception of a slight rolling of the 
waves, after such a terrible tempest. The opposition 
lasted sixty-six nights. Mz. Brandon, who had made 
himself particularly obnoxious, was compelled to resign, 
but was soon suffered to be reinstated. 





CTHeatrical Diary. 
DRURY LANE. 


Tuts Theatre has been completely reembellished, as de- 
scribed in our last number, and when lighted up, presented 
a rich, warm, but not a glaring appeargnce. 

October 1.—Hamlet ; Thierna-na-oge. 

Hamlet, Young; Ghost, Cooper; Queen, Mrs. Faucit; 
Ophelia, Miss Faucit. 

Miss Faucit, a young Lady who we believe last season 
performed the part of Letitia Hardy for the benefit of 
Mr. Farren, and has since been playing at Bath with con- 
siderable success, made a very auspicious debut in the 
character of Ophelia, on the opening of the Theatre. She 
possesses a pleasing voice, and a fine figure, which she sets 
off to great advantage by her easy and graceful action; she 
was well received. In the afterpiece a Mrs. Fawcett made 
her debut as Kate Kearney. 

2.—Rob Roy—The Vintage (Divertisement)—Lllustrious 
Stranger. 
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Rob Roy, Wallack; Bailie, Liston; Diana Vernon, 
Miss Graddon. 

Mr. Wallack wss loudly greeted on his first éntre, and 
throughout his performance drew down frequent bursts of 
applause by his very spirited acting. 

3.—Love in Village—Deaf as a Post—Comfortable 


gs. 

Young Meadows, Mr. fIncledon ; Justice Woodcock, 
Browne; Rosetta, Miss Betts; Madge, Miss Graddon. 

Mr. Incledon, the son of the late celebrated Charles In- 
cledon, made his first appezrance on any stage, with very 
flattering success. His voice is said occasionly to resemble 
his late father’s, though not possessing the same richness or 
power ; he manages it, however, in a very judicious manner, 
and was loudly applauded and encored in one or two songs. 
His figure is short and stout, and by no means engaging ; 
but his acting is much better than might have been expected 
from one ‘so recently arrived from a country farm. On his 
first entrance he was most enthusiastically welcomed, which 
we believe caused him te give his first song rather tremu- 
lously. On the whole we think he will be found very valuable 
as a second rate singer. 

5.—Hamlet—Mons. Ducrow—Der Freischutz. 

‘ Adolph, T. Cook; Caspar, Bedford; Linda, Miss Grad- 
on. 

Mr. Ducrow’s “ Living Model of Antiques” was certainly 
a most interesting and stiking exhibition. He was com- 
pletely dressed in a white suit, tight to his skin, and his 
face aud hair being falso of a light colour, he had the exact 
appearance of an ancient marble statue. He stood upon a 
marble pedestal, and went through the various attitudes of 
the most famous figures of the antique, with a precision and 
exactness at once surprising and beautiful ; we need not add 
that he was loudly applauded. 

v ae in a Village — Mons. Ducrow — Vintage— 
-Y-Z. 
7.—Cure for the Heartache—Mons. Ducrow—-Haunted 


n 
Miss’ Faucit performed Jessy Oatland in a very skilful 
and pleasing manner. 
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8.—Rienzi—Mons. Ducrow—Thierna-na-oge. 
9.—Partisans—Mons. Ducrow—Lord of the Manor. 
Trumore, Sinclair ; Arnntte, Miss Betts. 

Mr. Sinclair made his first appearance after an absence of 
five years ; he sang with great execution and was twice en- 
cored, as was also Miss Betts. 

10.—Rienzi — Vintage— Mons. Ducrow—Der Freis- 
chutz. 

The two first pieces were submitted at a very short notice 
for the new tragedy of Epicharis, which was announced in 
the bills of the day, but which was postponed in consequence 
of the sudden and alarming indisposition of Mr. Wallack’s 
son, who is now we are glad to say nearly recovered. 

12.—Macbeth—Vintage—Giovanni in London. 

Macbeth, Young ; { Macduff, Cooper; Lady Macbeth, 
Mrs. Bunn.—Don Giovanni, Miss Graddon. 

15.—Guy Mannering—Deaf as a Post—Thierna-na-oge. 

Henry Bertram, Sinclair; Lucy Bertram, Miss Betts; 
Julia Mannering, Miss Graddon. 

14.—Epicnaris (first time)—Masaniello. 

Dram. Pers.—Nero, Cooper; Caius Piso, Wallack ; 
Fenius Rufus, Aitken ; Subrius Fulvius, Young ; Sulpicius 
Asper, Younge ; Scevinus, Lee; Quinctianus, Cathie ; Volu- 
sius Proculus, J. Vining ; Epicharis, Miss Phillips. 

Mr. Lister’s Tragedy was, after being postponed from 
the 10th instant, at length produced, and with very flattering 
success. 

The plot is founded upon a conspiracy formed by Caius 
Piso and others, against the tyrant Nero ; and in. the execu - 
tion of his task the author has adhered very closely to the 
history of that event as given by Tacitus,; to which writer 
we must refer those of our readers who are anxious to com- 
pare Mr. Lister’s version with the original narrative. The 
following is a sketch of the plot of the tragedy :—Subrius 
Fulvius, one of the conspiratcrs, reveals the important secret 
to Epicharis, a noble minded Greek maiden, to whom he is 
about to be wedded. She, glowing with a liberal enthusiasm 
in the cause of freedom, and hoping to benefit her husband’s 
project, attempts towin over to their party Volusius Proculus, 
a leader of the Pretorian bands, He consents to depart from 
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his allegiance, and enlist amongst the conspirators only on 
condition that Epicharis should break her plighted faith to 
Subrius, and become his wife. She dismisses him with an 
indignant refusal, and he to be revenged, hastens to the 
Palace, and gives information of the conspiracy. Epicharis 
is then called upon to discover the whole of the particulars, 
and the names of the conspirators; but she boldly denies the 
truth of the story, which she declares to be fabricated by 
Proculus, to revenge his rejected suit. Her defence is at 
first believed by the tyrant, but upon part of the conspiracy 
being discovered by treachery, she is put to the torture in 
order to extort confession from her; she however endures 
the painful trial with heroic fortitude. and reveals nothing 
of the important secret. The conspirators being at length 
discovered in their meeting place, are borne off to prison by 
the Government troops. Flavius obtains an interview . with 
Epicharis in her dungeon, and makes her promise, when 
she is next brought before the Emperor, to demand that he 
may be permitted to deliver a scrowl, which he has prepared 
for that purpose, into the hands of the tyrant. She does so, 
and Flavius seizing the opportunity it affords him, aims a 
deadly blow at the Emperor, which is, however, arrested 
by the guards, and he is sentenced to instant death. The 
piece concludes by Flavius being led out to execution, at 
~ moment that Epicharius swallows a cup of poison, and 
ies. 

The language of this piece is generally energetic and 
highly poetical, but there is a barreness in incident and stage 
effect, that in the present rage for sight seeing must prevent 
its becoming very popular in representation, As however 
the author has wisely printed his tragedy, we doubt not but 
as a Dramatic Poem, it will always be read with interest. In 
the opera of Masaniello, Sinclair sustained the part of the 
hero in a very spirited manner as far as regards the singing 5 
but his acting was very bad. Mrs. W. Barrymore acted the 
Dumb Girl with great feeling and expression, and much 
more to our satisfaction than her great predecesor 
Mdlle. Alexandrine. 
15.—Epicharis—Masaniello. 
16.—Soldier’s Daughter—W aterman—Midas. 
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Cherry’s insipid comedy the “ Soldier’s Daughter,” was 
revived, for the purpose of introducing to a London audience, 
Miss Mordaunt, a young lady who has obtained considerable 
reputation at iseveral provincial theatres. She possesses 
among other recommendations a very fine graceful figure, 
and a pretty face, which is rendered still more interesting by 
the lively expression of her blackeyes. Her voice is pleasing 
though perhaps not quite strong enough for so large a theatre ; 
and she had formed a very correct conception of the character 
she undertook, which is rather a difficult one. She was very 
well received, and considerably applauded throughout 
particularly in her last speech where she appeals to the favour 
of the audience ; and which was loudly cheered. Altogether 
we think Miss Mordaunt will become a valuable acquision to 
the theatre. to supply a deficiency that has long been felt in 
the genteel-comedy line. The rest of the characters were 
very well sustained, particularly that of General Heartall, by 
Mr. Farren, who made his first appearance for the season 
on the above occasion, and was loudly welcomed. In the 
Waterman, Mr. Incledon performed the part of Tom Tug, 
and was encored in two of his songs, though with some 
opposition. Wilhelmina was allotted to Miss Graddon, who 
acquitted herself in an admirable style. In the Burletta 
which concluded the entertainments, Mr. Sinclair appeared 
in his favorite character of Apollo, and was very mueh 
applauded; he sung “ Pray Goody” three times, and the 
‘* Mountain Maid” twice ! 

17.--Epicharis—M asaniello. 

19. : 
20.—Soldier’s Daughter—Deaf as a Post—Charles XII. 

%1.—She Stoops to Conquer—Portrait of Cervantes—- 
Masaniello. 

Miss Mordaunt made her third appearance on this stage 
in the part of Miss Hardcastle, which she sustained in such 
a lively, intelligent, and easy manner as must increase her 
former reputation, and stamp her a general favorite. Farren 
in Hardcastle, was, as he always is, highly amusing, and 
Liston irresistibly comic in the mischievous goodnatured 
booby Tony Lumpkin. The other principal characters were 
sustained as follow:—Young Marlow, Jones; Hastings, J. 
Vining; Mrs. Hardcastle, Mrs. C. Jones. 
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22.—Epicharis—Tue Gree Famity (first time.) 

Dram. Pers.---Greexs.— Demetrio, Cooper; Kastro, 
Webster ; Juba, J.S.Grimaldi; Kastro Anna, Mrs. Knight ; 
Paulitza, Miss Faucit. Turxs.—Sheramet, the Bashaw, 
Younge; Ali, Barnes; &c. 

We regret that in consequence of the sudden death of 
all the members of this most respectable family, we were 
prevented paying our respects to them as we had intended ; 
we are therefore obliged to extract the following account of 
their short and glorious career from a contempory journalar. 

Kastro with his family, are celebrating the approaching 
marriage of his daughter Paulitza with Demetrio, a Greek 
chief, when they are interrupted by a party of Turks, who 
demand provender, money, and cattle. Being refused their 
demand, they, by treachery, seize Demetrio, and Juba, his 
slave, and convey them as slaves to a fortress. They, 
however, manage, by effective stratagems, to escape ; and 
Demetrio arrives home in time to learn that a fine of 4,000 
piastres has been levied on Kastro, and a reward of 7,000 
piastres set upon his own head. He disguises himself, and 
offers, if Kastro’s fine be set aside, to tell them where 
Demetrio is concealed. His offer his accepted, and he dis- 
covers himself ; andon the moment that he is about to be 
shot, a party of Greeks appear and restore him to his liberty, 
and to his “ Greek Family.” All played well, and Gri- 
maldi’s pantomime was capital. The dancing, particularly 
Miss Angelica’s, was pretty, scenery superb, [dresses pic- 
turesque, and music tolerable. With all these powerful 
supports it did not succeed. Considerable discontent was 
expressed when it was announced for repetition, and it has 
since been withdrawn. 

23.—Masaniello—Waterman—-Greek Family. 

24,.—She Stoop to Conquer—X-Y-Z—Scape Goat. 

26.—Julius Csear-—Masaniello. 

Julius Cesar, H. Wallack; Octavius, J. Vining ; Anthony, 
Wallack ; Brutus, Young ; Cassius, Cooper ; Casca, Farren ; 
Calphurnia, Mrs. Fawcett ; Portia, Mrs. Faucit. 

We have not time to criticise very minutely a perform- 
ance so late in the month as the above ; suffice it, for the 
present, to say, that Mr. H. Wallack performed the gather 
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insignificant part of Julius Cesar, in a very praiseworthy 
manner, and was well received. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


“Now is the winter of our discoutent 

Made Glorious summer by the sun of York! 

And all the clouds that lowered upon our house, 

In the deep bosom of the oeean buried ! 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Oct. 5.—Romeo and Juliet—Miller and his Men. 

Romeo, Abbott; Mercutio, C. Kemble; Friar Laurence, 
Warde; Juliet, Miss Fanny Kemble; Lady Capulet, 
Mrs. C. Kemble. 

« This splendid Theatre, which but six weeks ago, was so 
nearly threatened with total ruin, has, thanks to the inde- 
fatigable perseverance of Charles Kemble, and the laudable 
exertions of his brother performers, once more opened its 
doors to the lovers of the drama, who have been flocking in 
crowds to feast their minds upon the rish banquet that the 
managers have succeeded in preparing for them. The first 
appearance on any stage of another Kemste, and that one, 
a young lady, and in the character of Juliet ; would of itself 
be sufficient attraction to ensure a good audience ; but added 
to this, the announcement that the father and mother of the 
young debutante, (each high proficients in their art) were to 
support their daughter on the arduous occasion, created such 
au interest in the minds of the public that all the doors of the 
theatre were thronged at an early hour, and the house 
crowded to excess before the beginning of the performance. 
On the rising of the curtain ‘“‘ God save the King” was, 
according to custom, sung by the whole company, 
Miss Hughes and Messrs. Horn and Wood leading the verses 
alternately ; it was much applauded and unanimously encored. 
But we, have not time or patience for any further preliminary 
detail ; we haste to the more important and sole engrossing 
object of attraction, the debut of Miss Fanny Kemble. An 
et, now that we have so abruptly thrust ourselves into the 
ists, our courage almost fails us, and we feel inclined to 
retire in inglorious silence, lest on attenrpting to describe the 
I 
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beauties which by anundiscoverable charm have so delighted 
us, our words should fall far short of our feelings, and thus 
impair rather than enrich the laurels that already adorn the 
fair object of our admiration. In the present dearth of 
rising talent, to say that Miss Kemble’s debut was more 
successful than any that has been made for many years, 
would not be saying enough; for the transcendant genuis 
aud natural pathos which this young lady has discovered, is 
such as must have ensured applause even from the more 
fastidious audiences who admired a Garrick, a Siddons, and 
an O’Neil. Miss Kemble is of a middle size, and possesses 
a graceful and well proportioned figure, her features are 
handsome and highly expressive ; her eyes and hair are dark 
and her eyebrows beautifully arched, her nose is rather 
prominent like that of her uncle, and the tout-ensemble of her 
countenance much resembles that of her unrivalled aunt 
Mrs. Siddons. Her voice is clear, harmonious, and flexible, 
and the whole of her actions natural and graceful in the 
extreme. To particularize any passages, in a performance 
so chaste and beautiful throughout, as Miss Kemble’s 
Juliet, would be an arduous and unsatisfactory task ; we 
may however remark, that, in general, those scenes in which 
indifferent actresses invariably fail,were in the present instance 
the most triumphant hits. The Masquerade scene was most 
admirably performed, and in the passage where Juliet says 
on seeing Romeo go eut— 

“* Go ask his name--- 

If he be married 

My grave is like to be my wedding bed 
Miss Kemble first discovered those powers which have 
since established her in the highest rank of her profession. 
The balcony scene was throughout a most chaste, graceful, 
and beautiful performance, and elicited loud and long 
continued plaudits; her despair on hearing of Romeo’s 
banishment was grand in the extreme, and her parting 
scene in the garden no less interesting. Her subsequent 
interview with Lady Capulet was very correctly sustained, 
and the expression of her voice and countenance when she 
exclaims, in reply to the counsel of the nurse--- 
‘ Well! thou hast comforted me marvellous much!” be- 
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trayed a depth of feeling scarcely to be expected in so young 
@ performer. Throughout the whole of the two following 
Scenes she maintained the high character she had already 
acquired; but in the scene where she drinks the sleeping 
draught, she was triumphantly successful, and her attitude 
when she exclaims : 
“ O look! methinks I see my cousin’s ghost! 
Seeking out Romeo; Stay, Tybalt stay! ” 

was at once picturesque and imposing, and perfectly electrified 
the audience. In the concluding scene she was beautifully pa- 
thetic, and when she fell for the last time, we only regretted that 
she had not five more acts to live. On her first entrance, her 
reception was tumultuous and enthusiastic, and the applause 
which she subsequently received evidently affected her 
amiable mother (Mrs. C. Kemble) to tears of joy, which 
she vainly tried to conceal. Charles Kemble’s Mercutio 
was a most delightful performance; and left us nothing to 
regret but that the canting twaddle of some of the news- 
papers, should have prevented him from displaying his talents 
in the more important part of Romeo. Mr. Ahbott is too 
stout and comfortable-looking, and not sufficiently im- 
passioned for the love-sick hero. 

6.—Provoked Husband —Therese. 

Lord Townly. C. Kemble; Lady Townly, Miss E. Tree ; 
Lady’Grace, Miss Lawrence. 

A Miss Lawrence from Manchester made her debut in 
London, and was well received. Miss Kelly performed the 
heroine in the second piece in an admirable manner, and 
was unanimously applauded. 

7.—Romeo and Juliet—Charles the Second. 

The cast of the tragedy was the same as on the preceding 
evening, excepting the part of Lady Capulet, which was 
assigned to Miss Lacy. Miss Lawrence performed 
Lady Clara in the afterpiece. 

8.—Clandestine Marriage—Mons Drouet’s performance on 
the Flute—Devil’s Elixir. 

A Mr. Jones, from the Edinburgh Theatre, sustained the 

of Lord Ogleby in a =e gentlemanly and clever manner, 

ut certainly did not equal Farren’s performance of the same 

character. Mons. Drouet afterwards played some variations 
12 
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on Weber’s favorite ‘“ Huntsman’s Chorus” with very 
surprising execution. 

9.—Romeo and Juliet—Invincibles (Victoire, Mrs.Keeley.) 

10.—Tue First or May, or a Royal Love Match (1st 
time)—A Day after the Wedding—Therese. 

Dram. Pers. King Edward IV. C. Kemble; Harry 
Woodville, Warde ; Roger Oldgiave, Blanchard ; Jonas Chick, 
Keeley; Lady E. Gray, Miss E. Tree; Katherine Traverse, 
Miss Forde ; Widow Jolly, Mrs. Gibbs. 

This is very pleasant little comedy in two acts, which 
though it has no great plot or striking incidents, is yet high] 
amusing from the excellent style in which it is performed. 
The story is soon told: King Edward is staying on a visit at 
the mansion of Sir Harry Woodville who himself, however, 
is absent; the King soon becomes enamoured of the fair 
daughter of his host, Lady Elizabeth, and accordingly pays 
his addresses to her. Her brother Harry Woodville, on his 
arrival at the house, mistakes the nature of the King’s pro- 

als, is highly indignant at the affront which he fears his 

ajesty intends to offer to his sister ; but on being convinced 
of the sincerity of his intentions, he apologizes for his unjust 
suspicions ve | expresses his gratitude for the honour. his 
Majecty intends conferring on his family, by a union with his 
sister. Harry Woodville is himself in love with Katherine 
Travers, whose guardian (Oldgrave) refuses his consent to 
the marriage, in consegence of his having formed a design 
upon her hand and heart himself. The young lady however 
determines to do as she pleases, and therefore, disguised in 
her guardians cloak and cap she makes her escape and 
scampers over the fields till she arrives at her lover’s house. 
Here she is met by the King, who wishing to play off a trick 
upon the suspicious Woodville, causes her to be conveyed 
together with her aunt, the widow Jolly, to his own private 
apartments; here she is discovered by Lady Elizabeth, 
whose jealoasy is immediately roused ; but who is soon con- 
vinced of the fidelity of the King, on overhearing his 
conversation with Katherine Travers. The piece concludes 
to the satisfaction of all parties, Edward proclaiming Lady 
Elizabeth, Queen of England ; Harry Woodville marrying 
his dearly beloved; and Mr. Oldgrave discovering in the 
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Widow Jolly an old flame of his early days. The last scene is 
onthe village green, and introduces the ceremonies of a May- 
day Festival, with some very pretty dancing by the Misses 
Griffiths, Egan, &c. aud Mons. D’Albert and the rest of the 
corps de ballet. The performers exerted themselves very 
successfully in their several parts, particularly C. Kemble 
as the gay young monarch, whose acting was extremely 
genlemanly and easy, and Miss Forde as the young run-away, 
who performed with great naiveté, and sang two songs with 
great execution; one of which, “‘ the White Young Rose,” is 
mightly encored, and will, we have no doubt, become very 
popular, The Music, which is very pretty, is composed by 
Alex. Lee ; and the piece is written by a Miss Hill, sister of 
Benson Hill, a young lady who has already published one or 
two trifling poems. : 

12.—Romeo and Juliet—Peter Wilkins. 

13.—First of May—Master’s Rival—Devil’s Elixir. 

14.—Romeo and Juliet—Invincibles. 

15.—First of May—Waterman—Therese. 

Mr. Wood as Tom Tug was encored in “ the Jolly young 
Waterman,” and “the Bay of Biscay O!” Miss Cawse as 
Wilhelmina was also encored in her song, though with some 
opposition. Mr. and Mrs. Bundle were very comically 
performed by Blanchard, and Mrs. Davenport. 

16.—Romeo and Juliet— Devil’s Elixir. 

17.—First of May—Mons. Drouet on the Flute—Gretna 
Green—W oodman’s Hut. 

Miss Kelly played Betty Finikin in Gretna Green, and 
Amelia in the last piece, in an admirable manner, and was 
much applauded. 

19.—Romeo and Juliet—Peter Wilkins. 

2\.—First of May—Weathercock-—W oodman’s Hut. 

21.—Romeo and Juliet—Invincibles. 

22.—First of May—Rozser’s Brrpx (first time)—Water- 
man. 

Dram. Pers. Mr. Briarly, Fawcett; Penpuddle, Blan- 
chard; Larry O’Gig, Power; Mark Redland, alias Murdock, 
geen: Sawney Macfile, Keeley; Rose Redland, Miss E. 

ree, 

This ‘new Drama in two acts,” as the bills style it, is, as 
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far as concerns the serious business, an adaption of Thomas 
Dibdin’s well known melo-drama entitled ‘‘Suil Dhuv, the 
Coiner,” which was produced at Sadler’s Wells two years 
back, and has since become a favorite piece at several of the 
minor theatres. But although the want of originality in the 
plot, and: even in many parts of the dialogue, must have 
been too glaring to escape a very partial observer, yet the 
whole arrangement of the scenes, and the alterations that 
have been made in some of the more minute particulars, are 
generally speaking very judicious, and a great improvement 
upon the original drama. The serious portion of the plot is 
as follows :—MarkjRedland a notorious profligate had, many 
years before the opening of the piece, committed some 
depredation on the property of Mr. Briarly, who had tried in 
vain to screen him from justice, and was at length obliged to 
prosecute him; the result of which was his sentence to 
trasportation. Redland had however escaped, and siezing 
the opportunity of Briarly’s going abroad, had won the 
affections of his only daughter Rose, who at length, contrary 
to the solemn injunctions of her father, had eloped from the 
protection of her temporary guardian, and become the wife of 
a highwayman ; for such she afterwards discovered Redland 
to be 


At the time the piece begins Mr. Briarly, who has long 
been given up for dead, returns to England, and is in search 
of his long-lost daughter. In the course of his travels he 
happens to meet with Sawney Macfile a young country lad, 
one of the gang, who brings him together with his lawyer, 
Mr. Penpuddle, to an old country Inn, called the ‘‘ Fox and 
Goose,” which Redland keeps for the purpose of | 
unwary travellers into his grasp. While here, Rose Redlan 
whose duty it is to act the part of hostess, is struck by the 
recollection of her father’s voice, and her suspicions are 
soon strengthened on recognizing his portmanteau to be that 
which she had formerly used; to convince herself of the 
identity of the stranger she ventures to remove a hankerchief 
which he had thrown over his face on composing himself to 
sleep, and immediately screams on discovering her. father. 
Mr. Briarly awakes, and upon demanding an explanation. 
Rose, wishing to ascertain whether all his former affection 
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towards bis daughte are lost, asks a variety of questions all 
of which he answers more or less satisfactorily, till at lenght 
he declares that should his daughtar have married Mark 
Redland he would never forgive her; on hearing this she 
screams and faints away, and the curtain falls on the first 
act. The next act is occupied by a series of harrassing 
scenes; Rose ventures to sound her husband’s feelings with 
respect to her father, when he exclaims that he would brave 
twenty deaths for the sake of gratifying his revenge upon the 
cause of all his present wretchedness. She now trembles at 
the danger that awaits her father, and resolves to do her 
utmost to save him. She gives him a pistol bnt desires him 
not to fire except iu case of absolute necessity, which he 
Redland with his companions, Red Body, then enter and 
begin plundering the portmanteau of its contents. Briarly 
rushes on with the pistol in his hand, they also present their 
arms at him, Rose falls into her fathers vruis, and stands 
between him and his assailants; at this critical junction 
Larry O’Gig who had beeu in search of the gang, enters 
with a body of soldeirs, &c. Redlaud makes his escape, but 
as two shots are immediately heard, he is supposed to be 
killed behind the scenes ; Mr. Briarly discovers his repentant 
daughter, who falls into his arms; the characters form a 
picturesqoe group and the curtain fallf. 

The comic busiuess of the piece is divided between Keely 
as villainous, but simple looking country lad, who belongs to 
the gang ; Power as a raw noisy irish lad who, having 
already beea duged by the gold manufacturers, is returning 
with a couple of officers to arrest the gsng ; and Blanchard 
as a cunniug old lawyer, who is himself duped out of five 
guineas for one of the lumps of copper, whilst he fancies 
he is himself deceiving the country lad out of a valuable 
prize. We must not neglect to mention Miss E. Tree’s 
performance of the Heroine, it was a very fine piece of acting, 
and bids fair to rival Miss Kelly’s extraordinary powers in 
the same line. Altogether the piece went off with great 
eclat; it is composed by Mr. Pocock: 

23.—Romeo and Juliet—Robber’s Wife. 

24.—First of May—Weathercock—Devil’s Elixir. 

In consequence of the sudden indisposition of Miss E. Tree, 
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Miss Lawrenca performed the part of Lady Elizabeth in the 
first piece, in a very creditable manner ; and the Devil’s 
Elizir was substituted for the Robber’s Wife. Mr. Balls 
repeated the part of Tristram Fickle with great spirit ; and 
was loudly applauded. 

26.—Romeo and Juliet—Peter Wilkins. 





KING’S THEATRE. 


The Performances at this Theatre on October 3rd, in aid 
of the Fund for reopening Covent Garden, wsa uncommonly 
productive; the doors were beseiged at an early hour by 
impatient crowds, and at the rising of the curtain every seat 
in the house was occupied, and even many on yy 
Mozart’s Figaro, in English, commenced the performances, 
in which our old favorites were greeted on their entrés with 
great applause. Madame Malibran Garcia, who, with the 
rest, volunteered her services on this occaison, performed, 
for the first time on the English Stage Susanna, her acting 
was replete with archness and naiveté, her broken English 
rendered the dialogue very amusing, and the music she gave 
with her usual precision and effeet ; in addition to the music 
of the Opera, she sang Barnet’s delightful song, “‘ The Light 
Guitar ” in a most enchanting manner; which was encored 
unanimously. ‘‘ How gently,” the “ Sul aria,” of the original 
Opera, was likewise encored, and exquisitely sung by this 
lady and Miss Paton. The reception of Miss Paton was 
quite, enthusiastic, and we never recollect hearing or seeing 
this lady toa poe advantage, her dignified and lady like 
deportment told remarkably well in the Countess, and her 
matchless brilliancy of voice and execution were equally 
effective in the music. The Sultan was the second piece, in 
which Miss Paton again exerted her transcendant talents 
with eucellent effect. The Irish Tutor concluded the enter- 
tainments at a late hour. The net profits are variously 
reported at £600 to £700. 
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HAY MARKET. 


September 28.—Goldsmith—Speed the Plough—Pro- 
crastination—William Thompson. 

29.—Way to keep—Procrastination—Wm. Thompson. 

30—Procrastination— Manceuvring—Happiest Day of 
my Life—Wm. Thompson. . 

October. 1.—Peter Smink—Procrastination—Speed the 
Plough—Wm. Thompson. 

In the third piece Mr. Rayner made his first appearance 
on these boards in the character of Farmer Ashfield, and was 
very -vell received. Brindal this evening sustained Cooper’s 
partof Henry in a very creditable manner. 

2.—Clandestine Marrage—Procrastination—W m. Thomp- 
son. 

3.—Laugh when you Can—Barataria, or Sancho turned 
Governor—Lodgings for Single Gentlemen—Wm. Thomp- 
son. 

The second piece is a farce in one act, revived after a 
sound sleep of ten years; ’twas a pity to disturb its peace- 
ful slumbers for one night, as we do not suppose it will ever 
be performed again. Reeve hada ‘very humorous charac- 
ter,” which is another term for a very vulgar one. 

5.—Foundling of the Forest—Sweethearts and Wives— 
John of Paris, 

6.—Town and Country—Procrastination—Love, Law, 
and Physic. 

Mr. Kean, Jun. made his first appearance on these boards 
as Reuben Glenroy, and went through the part;with very great 
success. The rest of the principal characters were well 
sustained by Farren (Trot), J. Reeve (Cosey), Rayner 
(Hawbuck), and Miss F. H. Kelly (Rosalie). 

7.—Romeo and Juliet—Rencontre—Animal Magnetism. 

Romeo, Kean Jun.; Mercutio, Vining; Friar Lawrance, 
Andrews; Lady Capulet,. Mrs. W. {Clifford ; Juliet, Miss 
F. H. Kelly; Nurse, Mrs. Glover. The Romeo of the 
evening was not sufficiently empassioned to suit our tastes, 
Juliet we need not say was beautifully performed by Miss 
F. H. Kelley. 
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8.—Town and Country—Spring and Autumn—Rowland 
for an Oliver. 

9.—Speed the Plough—Procrastination—Wm. Thomp- 
son. 

10.—Lover’s Vows—Paul Pry—Peter Smink. 

Frederick, , Kean, Jun.; Verdun, Farren; Amelia, Miss 
F. H. Kelly. 

12.—Iron Chest. 

Mr. Kean, Jun. performed Sir Edward Mortimer with 
great force and effect, and was often loudly applauded. 

13.—Belle’s Stratagem—Tribulation—Wm. Thompson. | 

The performauces of this evening were for the benefit of 
Mr, Masingham the box-book-keeper, who we are happy to 
say drew a very crowded audience. 

14,— Clandestine Marriage — Procrastination — Wms 
Thompson. 

15.—TIron Chest—Procrastination—Wm. Thompson. 

This very pleasant little Theatre closed on the above even- 
ing after a short but very profitable season. Mr. P. Farren 
spoke a farewell address which was highly applauded by a 
crowded audience. The following is a list of the new pieces 
produced during the past season, which have all been more 
or less successful. 

June 15.—Lodgings for single Gentlemen, 1 act; by 
Planché.—31 nights, ' 

July 1—Manceuvring, 1 act; from ‘“ L’ambassadeur” ; 
by Planché.—24 nights. A 

July 29.—Happiest day of my Life, 2 acts; from“ Le 
plus beau jour de la vie”, by Buckstone.—19 nights. 

: — 5.—Nothing Superfluous, 1 act; by Thompson.— 
nights, 

September 1.—Fatality, a tragedy in 1 act; from ‘ Les 
suites de la marriage de Raison,” by Miss C. Boaden.—11 
nights, 

September 11.—William. Thompson, 2 acts; from the 
French, by Miss C. Boaden.—22 nights. i 

Sept. 21.—Procrastination, 3 acts; from ‘‘ L’ Homme 
trop Tard”, by J. Howard Payne.—-14 nights. 
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September 28.—Sold for a Song—Sister of Charity— 
Waterman—The Vampire. 

29.—Sold for a Song—Recruit—Quartette—-Spring Lock. 

30.—Sold for a Song—Sister of Charity—Middle Temple 
—Vampire. 

October 1.—Spring Lock—Sold for a Song —Cornish 
Miners. 

2.—Spring Lock—Sold for a Song—Bottle Imp. 

This evening’s performance concluded a highly successful 
season, in which no less than nine new pieces have been 
produced. Mr. Bartley spoke the farewell address and 
was warmly applauded, We subjoin a list of the pieces 
produced here during the past season :— 

June 27.—Middle Temple, Com. Op. 1 act; by Peake.— 
20 nights. 

July 2.—Sister of Charity, M. D.; 2 acts; by Peake.— 
32 nights. 

15.—Robber’s Bride, Grand Op. R.; the Music by Reis. 
—12 nights. 

20.—Incog, Com. Op. 1 act ; (Damned.)—2 nights. 

Aug. 12.—TheWitness ; M. D.; by Mr. Bailey.—7‘nights. 

' iti Lock, Com. Op. 3 acts; by Peake.—24 
nights. 

25.--Der Vampyr, Op. 3 acts ; produced by Planché, the 
Music by Marschuer.—12 nights. 

September 5.—Sold for a Song, Op. 1 act; by Peake.— 
16 nights. 

9.—The Recruit, M. D.; by Mr. Hallet.—6 nights, 





SURREY THEATRE. 


From Sept. 28 to Oct.26.—The performances commenced 
with, “ Black eyed Susan,” after which, on 

Sept. 28.—The Flying Dutchman—The Bear Hunters, or 
the Fatal Ravine. 
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The last mentioned very interesting melodrama, was pro- 
duced for the first time at this theatre, in a highly effective 
style ; the principal characters being supported as follows.— 


Caribert, Osbaldiston ; Muskitto Bluebelle, Vale; Larole, - 


Buckingham ; Nicolon, Buckstone ; Aline, Miss Scott ; Jea- 
nette, Mrs. Vale; &c. 

29.—F lying Dutchman—Bear Hunters. 

This evening Vale took Buckstone’s part of Gnatbrain, 
in Black eyed Susan ; and Rogers that of Nicolon, in the last 
piece ; Asbury was substituted for Paulo, in Smutta, in the 
Flying Dutchman, in consequence of the departure of the 
above mentioned gentlemen to their engagements at the 
Adelphi Theatre. 

$0.—Flying Dutchman—Bear Hunters. 

Oct. 1.—Flying Dutchman—Law and Lions. 

This being the Hundredth successive night of Black-eyed 
Susan, the exterior of the theatre was brilliantly illuminated, 
and the interior crowded to excess. 

2.—Flying Dutchman—Law and Lions. 

3. Bear Hunters. 

5 & 6. -——Montralto. 

7.—Red Rover—Law and Lions. 

The Flying Dutchman was advertised for part of the even- 
ings entertainmentsas heretofore, but was suddenly suspended 
in consequence of an injunction said to have been obtained by 
Messrs. Yates and Mathews, of the Adelphi. At the con- 
clusion of Black-eyed Susan, Mr. Osbaldiston addressed an 
explanatory statement to the audience, of which the substance 
is as follows :—That, late in that very day, an order (which 
he read) was served upon Mr. Elliston, restraining him from 
performing the Flying Dutchman at the Surrey Theatre ; that 
the injunction which that order intimated would be issued 
was, it seemed, obtained from the Master of the Rolls, at 
Brighton, and that it had been found impossible, from the 
distance of that town from London, to lay bofore his Honor 
such counter-statements, as would probably have stayed the 
na that Mr. Elliston had applied to the Solicitors of 
Plaintiffs, requesting, as a~matter of courtesy, that the 
Flying Dutchman might be performed that evening, to prevent 
disappointment, but that the request met with a peremptory 
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denial, accompanied with the intimation, that their orders 
were positive, and that their clerk had directions to attend at 
the Surrey, to ascertain whether the piece was performed, on 
which event, the court would have been immediately urged to 
enforce the penalty attendant on any contempt of its orders, 
which would have been the imprisonment of Messrs. Elliston 
and T. P. Cooke, till the merits of the case were decided ; 
that Mr. E. would, for his part, have had no hesitation to 
have incured any inconvenience, in supporting the rights of 
the establishment, but that finding Mr. Cooke would also have 
been implicated, he had thought it most becoming to act as 
he had done. Mr. Osbaldiston concluded by announcing 
that on Thursday the 15th, would be produced, an entirely 
new piece on the same subject. 

8.—Red Rover—Smoked Miser. 

9, ———————Law and Lions. 

10, —— Warlock of the Glen. 

Mr. Osbaldiston as Matthew, the Warlock, and Mrs. Eger- 
ton, as Adela of Glencairn, excited a deep interest in the 
minds of the audience, and were greatly applauded. 

12.—Coriolanus, or the Roman Matron—Tue Twenty 
Tuerves, or the Banditti of Scutari (first time. 

The entertainments were for the benefit of Mr. Osbaldiston, 
who performed the part of Cariolanus with great spirit, to 
Mrs. Egerton’s Volumnia. But as there is not so much to 
see and to puzzle in Mr. Shakespear’s plays, as in Mr. Ball’s, 
the great gods above did not understand and relish the 
speechifying of the walking Romaa, so highly asthe mysti- 
fying ofthe Flying Dulchman, and the tragedy went off rather 
flatly. ‘Ihe afterpiece was a grand eastern drama, embracing 
the whole strength of the company, and introducing some 
very pretty scenery, particularly a magnificient view of 
Constantinople, with the Mosque of St. Sophia, and the Castle 
of the seven ‘Towers. : 

13.—Red Rover—Law and Lions. 

14, Smoked Miser. 

15.—The New Flying Dutchman—Law and Lions. 

True to his word the Flying Dutohman was again at home 
to all his numerous friends; and truly a very encouraging 
reception he met with after his long absence. The new 
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version differs from the original piece but very slightly, save 
in the comic scenes which are entirely re-written. To decide 
which has the superiority in this particular would be a 
difficult task, since both the pieces, as performed at this house, 
seem to give such unqualified satisfaction. Vale’s new 
part (the Von Bummell of the piece), though not so broad as 
his former character, is, however, rendered highly amusing 
by his admirable and original style of acting; and the rest of 
the characters were very cleverly sustained. The house was 
crowded in every part, and must have produced a bumper to 
the the treasury, since, as we understand, no orders what- 
ever were admitted, and the free list totally suspended, we 
gentlemeu of the Press alone, excepted. We recommend 
all our readers, who have not already seen this new produc- 
tion, to treat themselves to an evening’s entertainment at the 
earliest opportunity. 

16.—New Flying Dutchman—Twenty Theives. 

17. Turnpike Gate. 

That old established favorite, Mr. Rayner, appeared in.the 
part of Crack, in which he performed with excellent humour, 
and was loudly applauded. 

19.—Old Flying Dutchman—Pass of Fontarabia, or 
‘* Catch him who Can.” 

Mr. Elliston, on going to Brighton, where the Master of 
the Rolls was staying, discovered that no injunction -had 
been issued against his performing the Flying Dutchman ; 
and consequently he repeated it this evening, ‘‘ merely,” as 
he observed, ‘‘ to establish his right.” _ - 

Mr. Rayner performed in a very bustling manner, the part 
of Philip, in Horne Tooke’s musical farce, in which he has to 
represent six different characters, and to sing a variety of 
songs ; he acquitted himself in a very satisfactory manner. 

20.—Flying Dutchman (new): Sylvester Daggerwood : 
Twenty Thieves. 

In thescene from Sylvester Doggerwood, Mr. Buckingham 
as the tragic hero, introduced his admirable imitations of 
nearly a score of the most popular performers of the 
day. 
21.—Flying Dntchman (new): Love’s Frailties;: or 





Passion aud Repentance. Lubin, Rayner; Susan, : Miss - 


Scott. 
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22.---Flylng Dutchman (new) . Pass of Fontarabia. 
23. ——: Irish Frenchman. 

24, ——: Pass of Fontarabia. 

26. - : Inchcape Bell. 

Mr. Rayner performed Guy Ruthven, in the last piece, in 
a very forcible and correct manner. 











COBOURG THEATRE. 


. Sept. 28 to Oct. 3: the performances commenced with 
the grand eastern Melo-drama entitled El Hyder, the Chief 
of the Gaut Mountains ; after which on— 

Sept. 28-—The Vampire—Obi, or Three-fingered Jack. 

» 29.—Wallace—Obi. 

30.—TheVampire—the Dumb Gitl, or the Maid of Genoa. 
Oct. 1.—The Vampire—the Bandit of the Blind Mine. 
2.—The Vampire—Trial by Battle. 
: 3.—The Vampire—the Bleeding Nun. 

5 to 10.—Lronrpas, King of Sparta, or the Fight of Ther- 
mopyle—Fatse Impness1ons, or the Bachellor’s Word 
—the Devil’s Ship. 

The production of this play reflects great credit upon the 
Manager’s taste, and the applause with which it has been 
received does equal honour to the judgement of the audience, 
Mr. Cobhan was unusually effective as the brave Leonidas ; 
d and a Miss Grove, who is apparently not more than ten years 
of age, acted with great feeling and talent as Lysicles, a 
Spartan youth inflamed with ardour to die in his country’s 
cause. This piece is from the pen of the late Mr. Rutherford, 
a performer of some note, who we are sorry to add, put an end 
to his life in a fit of despondency, about a year ago. The 
second piece is rather a stupid comedy in one act, by 
Mr. Milman in which, however, Mr. Davidge was exceed- 
ingly amusing in the character of an old Bachellor who has 
committed himself so far as “‘ to pop the question” to a lady 
of fashion, who has ran through her fortune. 
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12 to 17.— Leonidas ; Vidocq. 

Mr. H. Williams’s Vidocg, is, throughout, a very striking, 
and occasionally a very interesting performance; he was 
loudly applauded. 

Oct. 19 to 24.---ZanpopaRa, or the Vengeance of the 
Redeemed Captive; Napoleon and the Soldier; Death of 
Christophe. 

The materials on which the author has had to work, in the 
production of this melo-drama are somewhat new, but the 
execution and working up of the piece is very bad. Zandodara, 
the illegitimate son of a nobleman, jealous of his younger but 
lawful brother’s preference to his father’s estate, and in re- 
venge for certain injuries received from that brother, betrays 
him and his wife into the power of the Inquisition, on a charge 
of his having obtained his wife, by carrying her off from a 
convent, where she had made her vows. When at the point 
of being burned to death for this offence, they are liberated 
from their oppressors by the timely appearance of an earth- 
quake, in ‘which the Fiend of vengeance himself is finally 
left to perish. The part of Zandodara was very forcibly 
sustained by Mr. Mortimer. : 

26 to 31.---Tue Wraitu or THE Lake, 8 very interesting 
melo-drama, which, this month, we have not time to criticise 
more fully ; it was followed on each alternate night by the 
following peices :--- 

26, 28, 30.---Bears, not Beasts, Zandodara. 

27, 29, 31.---Napoleon and the Soldier, Ditto. 





THE ADELPHI TREATRE, 


Or rather, the Theatre Royal Adelphi, as the bills now style 
it, opened on the 29th of September with the following en- 
tertainments :--- 

Sept. 29 to Oct. 3.---Monsieur Mallet ; Too late for Love ; 
Red Rover. 

“‘God save the King” was first sung by the company, 
and was greatly applauded. Mathews and Yates, and the 
rest of the principal performers, were heartily welcomed on 
their several first entré’s. 
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Oct. 5 to7. Monsieur Mallet; Yorx anv Lancaster, 
or, a School without Scholars, (1st time) ; Red Rover. 

This new burletta is from the pen of Mr. Hood, the famous 
punster, who, without laying any pretensions to novelty of 
plot or incident, has managed to string a few bustling scenes 
together, filled with puns and clever jokes, and other witty 
things for Mr. Mathews to make himself funny withal. This 
gentleman personates a retired horse-dealer, (Mr. Snaffle) 
who has quitted that business for the more honourable 
profession of a schoolmaster, and wishes to form his plan of 
education by a union of the Yorskhire and Lancastrian 
systems. Wilkinson, as his only scholar, a stupid booby 
named Master Timothy, divided the author’s good things 
with his master, and received his full share of applause. 
There was a stupid love affair lugged, head and shoulders, 
ped every convenient passage; which we shall not however 

etail. 

Oct. 8 to 10.---May Queen: York and Lancaster: Red 
Rover. 

12 to 17.---May Queen: Floating Beacon : Obi, or Three- 
fingered Jack. 

The spectacle-hunters had a great treat this evening, in 
witnessing the “ foundering of the Beacon,” and the wonder- 
ful exploits of the Life Boat; ‘an effect” says the bill, 
‘*which no other stage in London can produce.” Mr. QO. 
Smith performed the black gentleman, in the last piece, with 
his usual terrific effect. 

19 to 21.---Flying Dutchman: York and Lancaster: 
Floating Beacon. 

Tthe Flying Dutchman was re-produced in all its 
original ApELPuI splendour, and was very well got up in 
every other respect, save that Cuptain Vanderdecken scarcely 
knew himself again, so sadly was he altered in his appearance 
since the last season; in fact T. P. Cook was woefully 
missed. 

22. to 24.---Love Lavcus at Bazzirrs, (first time): 
Flying Dutchman: Floating Beacon. 

This is a translation from a French Vaudeville, which has 
already been dramatised at the Olympic Theatre, under the 
title of ‘Touch and Take.” Like most of the pieces naw. 

x 3 
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produced at this theatre, it is chiefly designed with the 
object of displaying “Mr. Mathew’s versatile talents to the 
best advantage. In the character of a musical Bailiff, called 
Snatch, he is very amusing and sings a variety of snatches 
from popular songs, - The plot, as the title implies, consists 
in a variety of schemes, whereby a gallant officer, who istin 
love with a yonng lady, manages, with the assistance of his 
valet (Mr. Yates), to elude the iron grasp of the aforemen- 
tioned limb of the law ; in which they eventually succeed. 
This little burletta was very well performed, and met with 
a very favorable reception. 





SADLER’S WELLS. 


Sept. 28 to Oct. 3.—Black-Eyed Susan; Happiest Day of 
my Life ; Dolly and the Rat. 

Mr. Buckstone’s new farce of the Happiest Day of my Life 
was produced at this theatre with complete success ; Mr. 
W. H. Williams performed the hero in a very clever and 
highly amusing style. 

Oct. 5 to 10.—Black-Eyed Susan; Happiest Day of my 
Life; Beggar’s Opera. 

Miss Helme acted and sung the part of the gallant Captain, 
with great spirit; Filch was cleverly sustained by W. H. 
Williams, and Polly by Miss Adami. 

12 to 17.—Black-Eyed Susan; Paul and Virginia ; Hap- 
piest Day of my Life. 

Paul was allotted to Miss Helme, who, by the bye, seems 
particularly partial to the—hem!---what we must not men- 
tion. Virginia by Miss Adami, and Dominique by W.H. 
Williams. : 

19 to 24.--Black-Eyed Susan; Law and Lions; Happiest 
Day of my Life. 

The liberal and enterprising managers of this establishment, 
conscious of their own inabilities, seem to have given up the 
foolish and hazardous plan of producing new pieces of their 
own concoction, and have adopted the simpler and less ex- 
pensive system of performing the most successful pieces of 
the other theatres, which other managers---silly fellows !--- 
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have already paid for, before them ;+--certainly, a very sen- 
sible and honourable expedient! In the Surrey piece of 
Law and Lions, W. H. Williams took Vale’s part of Jemmy 
Mammoth, which he performed with great humour. 
26 to 31.---Black-Eyed Susan; Ballet; The Cabinet. 

The last mentioned piece introduced Mr. J. F.Williamson, of 
the Theatre Royol Haymarket, tothe patrons of Sadler’s Wells 
play-house; the character of Orlando was assigned to him on 
this occasion. The enlightened inhabitants of Cold Bath 
Fields and its neighbourhood have become quite ‘‘ music- 
mad,” it seems, 





WEST LONDON THEATRE. 


This highly amusing place of entertainment has been 
running a very successful career during the past month. 
Several new peices, and among them many spectacles, have 
been produced in a very splendid style, and have drawn 
crowded hoases. As the performances, however, have been 
chiefly for individual benefits, there has been such a nightly 
variety of entertainments, that we regret we cannot spare 
room for a complete journal, according to our usual custom. 
The season closed on Monday, the 26th, with the Quadrupeds 
and La Perouse, and a variety of other entertainments, for 
the benefit of Mr. Wild, the Lessee. 

We are informed that this Theatre has been taken by some 
gentlemen well acquainted with theatrical property, for the 
purpose of being opened upon a scale hitherto unknown at 
any minor theatre. It was closed the early part of this week 
for the purpose of having a new stage built, the interior of the 
theatre entirely re-decorated, painted, &c.. Among the 
eminent performers already enlisted we understand is our old 
favourite, that sterling actor, Mr. Dowton. Mrs. Waylett 
will also be there; with Mrs. Davison, Mrs. H. Corri, Miss 
L. Jarmin, Messrs. Vining, (from the Haymarket) Melrose, 
J. K. Chapman, Gattie, P. Farren, and Alexander Lee, who 
is to superintend the whole of the musical department. Some- 
thing of this description has long been wanted at that end of 
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the town. Itis expected the theatre will re-open early in 
November. 





PAVILION THEATRE. 


Fifteen Years of a British Seaman’s Life stilljcontinues to 
draw crowded houses to this pleasant little theatre. Several 
improvements have just been completed in the internal ar- 
rangements of this house ; and among others, a new box and 
pit entrance has been erected in Whitechapel Road, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Adams. From this a commu- 
nication is formed with the interior, by an arcade of near 
two hundred feet in length. The title given to it by the 
proprietors is the Royal Arcadian Colonnade, and does 
infinite credit to the talent and ingenuity of Mr. P. Philips, 
to whom the public is indebted for its arrangement. To 
break the monotony of its extreme length, the walls are 
divided into compartments, in which are alternately placed 
well-executed cosmoramic and dioramic views of the prin- 
cipal cities and buildings of this country and the continent. 





Actors of the Present Dap. 


YOUNG. 


Mr. Cuartes Mayne Younc was born January 10 
1777, in Fenchurch Street. He received a liberal education 
at Eton, and subsequently atthe Merchant Tailor’s school. 
He first performed at what is now the West London Theatre, 
in Tottenham Court Road, where he met with a very 
encouraging reception. In 1798 he made his first regular 
appearance at Liverpool, in the character of Young Norval, 
under the assumed name of Green; and in the winter of the 
same year was engaged to perform first-rate parts at Man- 
chester. In 1805, while at Liverpool, he married Miss Grim- 
ani of the Haymarket, who. unfortunately died early in the 
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ensuing year, after giving birth to an only son. He was 
engaged by Mr. Colman in 1807, and accordingly made his 
first appearance at the Haymarket, on the 22nd of June, in 
the character of Hamlet, when he was most enthusiastically 
applauded. After this event, he rose rapidly in the estima- 
tion of the public, and soon arrived at that proud eminence in 
his profession, which he has since so steadily and justly 
maintained. His style in tragedy, is grand and imposing, 
and in genteel comedy he his gentlemanly and lively. He 
has sustained a vast range of characters with great success ; 
his most popular performances are Hamlet, Pierre, Cato, 
Beverly, and Iago, in tragedy ; and Mr. Oakly, and Sir Per- 
tinax|Macsycophant, in comedy. To this {may be added the 
part of Rienzi, in the new tragedy of that name, in which 
his admirable and impressive performance, has, if possible, 
added to his former high reputation. 





LISTON. 


Mr. J. Liston, was educated at the Soho Square school, 
and afterwards became himself a schoolmaster. He then 
performed occasionally, as an amateur, at the Haymarket 
Theatre. His success here induced him to forsake the pro- 
fession of schoolmaster for that of an actor, and accordingly 
after a variety of vicissitudes and perigrinations, we find him 
established at the Dublin Theatre, as a generally useful 
tragedian !---for, be it known to all those who now most 
irreverently presume to grin at this gentleman’s sombre 
countenance, that in the early part of his career he wasa : 
sworn follower of Melpomene, and that it was not till some 
time after he was enlisted in Stephen Kemble’s company, 
that he began to think of trying his hand atcomedy. 1t was 
while in the north of England with this manager, that 
Mr. Charles Kemble first saw him, and being immediately 
struck with the talents he displayed upon the occasion, recom- , 
mended him strongly to the notice of Mr. Colman. He first. 
appeared in London at the Haymarket, on June 14, 1805, 
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as Zekiel Homespun, .and Sheepface: An engagement at 

Covent Garden soon followed, and he appeared at that 

theatre on October 15th, in the same year, as Jacob Gawkey 

in the Chapter of Accidents. Colley Cibber’s description of 

his contemporary, Nokes, so exactly coincides with our friend 

= Liston, that we cannot do better than transcribe it 
ere :--- 

“« He scarce ever made his first entrance in a play, but he 
was received with an involuntary applause, not of hands 
only,—for thoss may be and have often been partially prosti- 
tuted and bespoken,—but by a general laughter, which the 
very sight of him provoked, and nature could not resist ; and 
sure the ridiculous solemnity of his features was. enough to 
have set a whole bench of bishops into a titter, could he have 
been honoured (may it be no offence to suppose it!) with 
such grave and right reverend auditors. In the ludicrous 
distresses which by the laws of comedy folly is often involved 
in, he sunk into such a mixture of piteous pusillanimity, and 
a consternation’so ruefully ridiculous and inconsolable, that 
when he had shook you to a fatigue of laughter, it became a 
moot point whether you ought not to have pitied him. 
When he debated any matter by himself, he would shut up 
his mouth with a dumb studious pout, and roll his full eye 
into such a vacant amazement, such a palpable ignorance of: 
what to think of it, that his silent perplexity (which would 


sometimes hold him several minutes) gave yourimmagination . 


as full content, as the most absurd thing he could say upon it. 
* * * * 50 ee 


His‘ person was of the middle size; his voice clear and 
audible ;. his: natural countenance grave and sober ; but the 
moment he spoke, ‘the settled seriousness of his features was 
utterly discharged, and ‘a dry, drolling, or laughing levity 
took full possesion of him, that I can only refer the idea of 
him to your imagination. In some of his low: characters, - 
that became it, he had a shuffling shamble in his gait, with 
s0 contented an ignoiance in his aspect and an awkward 
absurdity in his gesture, that had you not known him, you 
could not have believed that ontually he could have had a: 
grain of common sense. 
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Miscellanea. 


Tae Riva Dutcumen. ‘“ What—you missed the 
ratlines, eh ?”---T. P. Cooke in ‘* Black-Eyed Susan.” In 
our Theatrical Diary we have given a full account of the 
proceedings of the Adelphi managers against Mr. Elliston of 
the Surrey Theatre ; we now insert a few particulars which 
will in some manner account for this harsh and illiberal 
measure on the part of Messrs. Mathews and Yates. Just 
prior to the opening of the Adelphi, Mr. Cooke wrote to the 
ae nage for permission to play four nights more at the 

urrey, in order that Black-Eyed Susan might complete the 
unprecedented run of one hundred nights. To this was 
returned a refusal, and an intimation that he might if he 
chose remain with Mr. Elliston altogether. Mr. Cooke im- 
mediately took them at their word, and signed an engagement 
at the Surrey. The result was neither desired nor e: 
by Mathews and Yates, who, by a piece of illiberality un- 
worthy of them, thus lost the services of this valuable 
performer. 

Miss Fanny Kemste.---On Wednesday evening, Oct. 21, 
at the close of the performance of Romeo and Juliet, an 
elegant gold bracelet was presented by Mr. Egerton, in the 
name of the Covent Garden company, to the above young 
lady, whose extraordinary success in the character of Juliet 
surpasses even the days of Miss O’Neil. The bracelet was 
manufactured ‘by Mr. Hamlet, and bears the following in- 
scription: ‘‘From the performers of the Theaire Royal, 
Covent Garden, to Miss Fanny Kemble, in sincere admira- 
tion of her distinguished talents, and a deep sense of the 
great advantage accruing to them from her exertions. Oct. 
20, 1829.” 

Mrs. Siddons was present on the above evening, and wit- 
nessed the performance of her neice with great interest. 

The following letter of thanks was sent by Miss Fanny 
Kemble, the morning after she received the bracelet :--- 

‘* It is with a deep feeling of gratitude and delight, that F 
now thank you for the kind, and highly flattering compliment 
you have paid me. That my exertions have been successful, 
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1 most thankfully rejoice, at the same time that I acknowledge 
how much I have been encouraged by the kindness and good 
wishes of all around me; and I am anxious to assure you, 
that the first idea of essaying my powers was suggested to me 
by your adherence to my father when absent and in most 
distressing perplexities. Believe me, the testimony I last 
night received from you, is a source of pride and heartfelt 
satisfaction to me, and I shall preserve both the gift and the 
letter to the end of my life, as memorials of one of its hap- 
piest moments---Frances Anna Kemble.” 

M. Laporte is in Paris making engagements for the ensuing 
opera season in London. 

Mr. Bennet, after an absence of two years, is re-engaged 
at Covent Garden. 

Kean commenced an engagement at Ediuburgh on Thurs- 
day, Dec. 24, in the character of Richard the Third, and 
was warmly welcomed by a brilliant and overflowing house. 

The Olympic Theatre is about to be converted into a 
barracks for the police-men, government having nearly comr 
pleted the purchase of the property for that avowed purpose. 

Mr. H. Wallack, who made his début on Monday last, was 
an immense favourite on the American stage. He has, since 
his return to England, been starring it at several provincial 
theatres, as Don Felix, Rolla, Major O’Flaherty, &c. He 
is said to be the most gentlemanly representative of Irish 
characters at present on the stage. 

Mr. Kean has been playing his principal characters at 
Newcastle, where the critics aver that he falls off. Miss 
Paton, “ now,” as the bills say, ‘‘ Lady William Lennox,” 
has also been performing there. 

Sir George Smart has taken his departure for Paris, where 
his principal object is to see Ressini’s Opera of William Tell, 
now performing there with enthusiastic applause. It is 
intended to adapt this Opera at Covent Garden Theatre, if, 
in the opinion of Sir George, it is likely to succeed. 

Madame Vestris appeared at the Edinburgh Theatre on 
Saturday, Oct. 3, as: Lady Teazle. Kean had just closed 
his engagement there in the character of Hamlet. 





Hernerincton, Printer, 13, Kingsgate Street, Holborn. 
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the mute eloquence of the eye, and all her features, 

though plain, are. particularly expressive. Gowanrp is 

always interesting——GRADDON invariably flat. ; 
ScriBLERUS DIGHTON, THE YOUNGER. 


PPD ODP PDE PDD OOD 


Actors of the ob School. 


We have not the same pomp of tragedy nor the same 


gentility, beget and correctness in comedy that we 
fo 


rmerly had. There was the gay, fluttering, hair-brained 
Lewis; he that was called “Gentleman LEewis,”—all 
life, and fashion, and volubility, and whim ; the greatest 
comic, mannerist that perhaps ever lived: whose head 
seemed to be in his heels, and his wit at his fingers’ ends: 
who never'let the stage ‘stand still,-and made your heart 
light and your head giddy with his infinite vivacity, and 
bustle, and hey-day, animal spirits. We wonder how 
Death éver caught him in his mad, whirling career, or 
ever fixed. his volatile spirit in a dull caput mortuum of 
dust and ‘ashes? Nobody could ‘break open a door, or 
jump over a table, or scale a ladder, or twirl a cocked 
hat, or.dangle a cane, or play a jockey nobleman, ora 
nobleman’s jockey, like him. He was at Covent Garden. 
With him was Quick, who made an excellent self-impor- 
tant, busy, strutting, money-getting citizen; or crusty 
old guardian in’a brown suit and.a bob wig. There was 


also MUNDEN, ‘wlo-was then as good'an actor as ever he 


was ; and Fawcerr, who was at that'time a much better 
one than he.is at present. He, of late, seems to sltir over 


‘ his parts, wishes to merge the actor-in the manager, and 


is grown serious before retiring from the stage. But a few 
years back (when he ran the race of po ‘with | 
Jack BANNISTER) nobody could give the view of a 
fox hunting country squire like him: and he sung amo 
amas, as Lingo, in the “ Agreeable Surprise,” ina style 
of pathos to melt the hearts of the young apprentices in 
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the two shilling gallery. But he appears to have grown | 


averse to his profession, and indifferent to the applause 
he might acquire himself, and to the pleasure he: used ‘to 


give to others. In turbulent and pregmatical characters, 


and in all that cast of parts which may be called the’slang 
language of comedy, he hardly had his equal. Perhaps 
he might consider this walk of his art as beneath his am- 
bition: but, in our judgment, whatever a man can’ do 
best, is worth his doing. At the same house was little 
Smmons, who remained there till ‘within a few years, 
like a veteran at his post, till he fell down a flight of steps 
and broke his neck, without any one’s seeming to know 
or care’ about the matter. Though one of those “who 
had gladdened life,” his‘death by no means “ éclipsed 
the‘ gaiety of nations.” -The public‘ are not- grateful. 
They make an effort of generosity,~ collect all their reluc- 
tant admiration into a heap, and offer it up with servile 
‘ostentation at the shrine of some great name, which the 

think reflects back its lustre on its worshippers. Or, 
like fashionable creditors, they pay their debts of honour 
for the eclat of the thing, and neglect the claims of hum+ 
bler but sterling merit ; such as was that of Sammons, one 
of the most correct, pointed, naive, and whimsical comic 
actors, we have for a long time had, or are likely to have 
again. He was not a buffoon, but a real actor. - He did 
not play himself, nor play tricks, but played the part the 
author had assigned him. This was the great merit of 
the good old style of acting. He fitted into it like a bril- 
liant into the setting of a ring, or as the ring fits the 
finger. We shall look for him often in Filch, in which 
his appearance was a continual duuble enfendre, with 


one eye.leering at his neighbour’s pockets, and the ‘other 


turned to the gallows :—also in the spangled Beau Mors 
decai, in “Moses,” in which he had all the precision; 
the pragmaticalness, and impenetrable secrecy of the 
Jew money-lender ; and in my Lord Sands, where he had 
all the stage to himself, atid seemed to fill it by the sin- 
gular insignificance of his person, and the infinite airs he 
gave himself. We shall look for him in these and many 
other parts, but in vain, or > any one equal to him. 
A 
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» At the.pther house, there was KING, whose acting left 
_a,taste on, the palate, sharp and sweet like a quince; with 
an old, hard, rough, withered’ face, like a. John-apple, 
puckered, up into a thousand wrinkles; ‘with shrewd 
hints apd tart repliés ;_ “ with nods, and. becks and 
“wreathed smiles ;” who was the real amorous, wheedling, 
.or hasty, ehdleric, peremptory old gentleman in’ Sir 
Peter, Veazle and Sir Anthony Absolute ; and , the true, 
_that is, the pretended, clown in, Touchstone, with wit 
Sprouting from his head like a pair of ass’s ears, and folly 
perched on his cap; like the horned owl. mY lere was 
Parsons too, whom we just remember like a worn-out 
“suit of office’ in Elbow; aud Dopp in Acres, who 
had the most extraordinary way of hitching in a meaning, 
or subsiding into. blank folly with the best grace. in 
nature ; and whose courage seemed literally to ooze out 
of his fingers in the preparation for the duel. , . There was 
Suerr, the delightful old croaker, the everlasting Dicky 
Gossip. of the stage; and, with him, Jack. BANNISTER, 
whose gaiety, good humour, cordial feeling, and natural 
Spirits, shone, through his characters, and lighted them 
up like a transparency. BANNISTER did not go out of 
_himself to take possession of his part, but put it on over 
his ordinary dress, Jike a surtout, shug, warm, and com- 
fortable. He let his personal character appear through ; 
and it was one great charm of his acting. , In Lenitive, 
in “ The Prize,” when the beau is ingrafted on the apo- 
thecary, he came out of his shell like the aurelia out of 
the grub; and surely never lighted on the stage, which 
he hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision— 
gilding, and cheering the motley sphere he just began to 
move in--shining like a gilded pill, fluttering like a 
piece of gold-leaf, gaudy as a_butterfly, loud’ as a. 
rasshopper, full of life, and laughter, and joy. , His 
Scrub, in which he spouts a: torrent of nome tenga ale 
against the cieling, in a sudden fit of laughter atthe 
waggeries of his brother Martin, his Sun-tn-law ; . his 
part in “The Grandmother ;” his Aufolycus; ‘his Colon- 
el Feignuell; and his Walter, in the “ Children in the 
Wood,” were all admirable, Most of his characters were 
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exactly fitted for him—for his good-humoured smile, his, 
buoyant activity, his kind heart, and his honest face : and 
no one else could do them so well, because no one else 
could play Jack BaNNisTER. _ He was, some time since, 
seen casting a wistful eye at Drury-lane theatre, and no 
doubt thinking of past time : others who also cast a wist- 
fal eye at it, do not forget him when they think of old 
and happy times! There were Bos and Jack PALMER, the 
Brass and Dick of the ‘Confederacy ;’’ the one thepattern 
ofan elder, the other of a younger brother. There was 
Wewt!rzer the trustiest of Swiss valets, and the most 
““secret Tattle” of the stage. There was, in addition, 
Irish JOHNSTONE, with his supple knees, his hat twisted 
round his hand, his good-humoured laugh, his arched eye- 
brows, his insinuating leer, and his lubricated brogue, 
curling round the ear like a well oiled mustachio. These 
were all the men. Then there was Miss FARREN, with 
her fine-lady airs and graces, with that elegant turn of 
her head, and motion of her fan, and tripping of her 
tongue ; and Miss Pore, the very picture of a Duenna, 
maiden lady, or an antiquated dowager—the latter spring 
of beauty, the second childhood of vanity, more quaint, 
fantastic, and old fashioned, more pert, frothy, and light- 
headed than any thing that can be imagined; embalmed 
in the follies, preserved in the spirit of affectation of the 
last age :—and then add to these, Mrs. JORDAN, the child 
of nature, whose voice was a cordial to the heart, because 
it came from it, rich, full, like the luscious juice of the 
ripe grapes ; to hear whose laugh! was to drink nectar’; 
whose smile “ made a sun-shine,” not “ in the shady 
place,” but amidst dazzling lights and in glad theatres :— 
who “talked far above singing,’ and whose singing was 
likethetwang of Cupid’s bow. Her person was large, soft, 
and generous like hersoul. It has been attempted tocompare 
Miss KeLLy toher. There isno comparison, Miss KELty is 
a shrewd, clever, arch, lively girl; tingles all over with 
suppressed sensibility ; licks her lips at mischief, bites 
her words in two, or lets a sly meaning out of the corners 
of her eyes ; is fidgetty with curiosity, or unable to stand 
still for spite: she is always uneasy and always interest- 
2a2 
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ing.; but Mrs. JonDANn was all exuberance and: grace, 
“her bounty was as boundlessas the sea; her loveasdeep.”” 
It was her capacity for enjoyment, and the contrast she 
presented to every thing sharp, angular, and ish, that 
communicated the same genial heartfelt sati ion to the 
spectator. Her Nell, for instance, was right royal like 
her liquor, and wrapped up in measureless content with 
lambs-wool. Miss KELLY is a dexterous knowing cham- 
bermaid: Mrs. JORDAN had nothing dexterous or knowing 
about her. . She was CLEOPATRA turned into an oyster- 
wench, without knowing that she was CLEOPATRA, or 
caring that she was an oyster-wench. An oyster-wench, - 
such as she was, would have been equal to a CLEOPATRA ; 
and an ANTHONY would not have deserted her for the em- 
pire of the world ! 


DOP 


Theatrical Nutsances, 


In a series of Letters to and from Eminent Characters. 


LETTER I. 


TO THE GAS-MAN AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Pll tell you what, my friend, it won’t do—that’s flat. 
D’ye think people pay their three and sixpences to be 
poisoned? Am_I to be poked up in your pit, pinioned 
on both sides by people who can bear any thing—unable 
to wag, or save myself one way or. other, while you are 
funking one to death with the stinking breath of forty or 
fifty gas-pipes on the stage what won’t light ? I’ll halloo 
murder, I will, the next time you let loose your con- 
founded stuff. Mark my words, for I’ll do it. Where’s 
the use of your masters’ playing a comedy on the stage, 
when there’s such a tragedy going on in the pit? I can’t 
laugh at any thing untij land my neighbours in the first 
six rows have each swallowed our share of your diabolical 
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fumes. -Sure am I that Belzebub breathes. gas! - Why, 

Sir, doesn’t the doctor.say that air is not fit to inhale, 

unless (mind I won’t swear 1’m right here, for its out of 
my element) there’s both oxygen and hydrogen in it. To 
be sure he does—that is, J think so. They should be 
mixed together like the different ingredients {in punch,— 
but you, confound you, dose us in a manner with pure 
arrack, An’t you ashamed of yourself? You brazen- 
faced—I don’t know what to call you! Your gas-lamps, 
unless they behave better, ought to be hissed off the 

and shall too. I wonder the licenser don’t take it up! 
I’m sure if Mr. Cotman knew about it, he’d never suffer 
you to play such pranks.. D——=n it, Sir, why the last 
time Lyas at your ‘house, I had so inflated my lungs with 
gas, that I expected every minute to go up aloft, and 
swim about the chandelier like @ regular balloon. Is 
flesh and blood to bear this ? To be blown up—bamboo- 

zled into a man-balloon! You shan’t, Sir, you shan’t have 
your way. Thank heaven, I’m no feather, and a few 

others must mount before I do. And then, again, the 
pretty ladies in the boxes turn up their noses, and look 

so I-don’t-know-how-fashion-like the moment they come 

in, that its quite unbearable, We, in the pit, get all the 

blame, and are accounted ungenteel, or God-knows 

what ; when you, you scoundrel, know, that its all along 

of your gas burners. If Mr. Cotman won’t look into it, 

I'll get ADOLPHUS to see what CoKE says upon the sub- 

ject. Why don’t you use candles round the boxes as 
they do at Drury Lane? Ah !. there’s nothing like tallow 

after all; not that I say this, because I’m a chandler—I’ve 

asoul above it. Talking of tallow, what d’ye think, now 

that the great light ofRussia is extinguished, (excuse the 

joke) what-.do you think, I say—but there, you know no- 

thingaboutthe imports. Putapeppermintlozengeineach 

of your burners, and see if that mayn’t perfume their breath 

abit. Don’t give us any more of your crying gas—don’t 

you brute—don’t that’s agood fellow. Now, inthe smell 

of a wick, there’s something pleasant, but gas is . 

Isuppose you are so used to it yourself, that you don’t 

mind it much ; but 1 do, Sir, and.so do all of us Pittites— 
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and:that’s enough. Mend your manners in this, or if 
ou respect your bones, don’t come near any of the inha- 
itants of our staunch and loyal ward of Candlewick. I 
have done, Yours, 
: Joun MouLp. 


PIPPPP POP OOD IGP 


Dramatic Tattle. 


een 


BENGOUGH, who performed for many years at the Bristol 
and Bath theatres, subsequently at Drury Lane, and re- 
cently at the Cobourg, of which he was one of the lessees, 
died a few days ago in the'very prime of life. MACREADY 
has been playing with considerable success at Plymouth. 
A great riot took place lately at Manchester, in conse- 
quence of the discharge of Mr. and Mrs. M‘GiBBon from 
their situations in the theatre. SIGNOoR DE BEGNIS had a 
miraculous escape last week ; the horses ran away with 
the carriage while he was going to visit VELLUTI, and 
smashed ¢¢ (not VELLUTI, but the carriage) to pieces. IN- 
CLEDON is sojourning at Worcester, and looks.as hale and 
hearty as a ten-year-old turkey-cock. A new piece from 
the French,: of the.“ Faustus’’ school of melo-drame, has 
lately been produced in Dublin. It is entitled, “ Cag- 
liostro, or, the Mysterious Confederates.”’ It was received 
with great applause, and“ ABBorr stood on the stage amid 
the din of plaudits for seven minutes before he could ob- 
tain a hearing to announce it for repetition !’—How fond 


our Hibernian brethren are of a little interesting exagge- - 


ration. They are too poetical a people to be pleased by 


piain ‘realities. For our own parts, we have not the . 


least objection to see them indulging in their harmless 
amusement of building beautiful and gigantic fictions on 
pigmy facts. OsstAN was most certainly an Irishman. 
Pheir flummery never deceives us. We have been behind 
the‘curtain ourself—we happeri to know how these things 
ate cooked upto please thie palates of our countrymen ; for 
we, too, were once a Milesian, and still wear a shamrock 
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————ooSS 

on, the glorious 17th of, Marsch. (la that the day> bynthe- 
masquerade at tha Argyle: Ropmty pny, hurs- 











Paes : ‘pight,, ‘was aS, dull ,as, its predecessors i a: Jeremy 
in, the 


‘Diddler was the only well-supported. shaxpeter J 
group. A new. series, of. puff ‘appeared im. the: RARETE FO 
‘attract, notice to, this, entertainment. .° ng, of them, was 
‘nearly in hae, verba, | © To, E1aza. .;Meet me, af the 

Thursday. (Wear 


the French mask and domino; Send £0, Caanies WR 
‘for a, guinea ticket. (Here the foot peeps out.) . inis: 
“the only, method 1 have, of communicating, with, ¥or 
“Heney.” , The Opera House, does not open until Satay- 
day, the 7th instant, in consequence: of some, UNExPsere? 
delay, in the arrival of ,BONINI. Mia WS has; been 
Home”. in Edinburgh, ‘and, if we Tay De 
lieve some of the, Seottish scribes; to. the small 
the play-eoing inhabitants ‘of, “the modern Athens.” 
Poor creatures ! If this be the case, they: don’t deserve, to 
have CHARLES among them. One of the 
of Auld Reekie expresses» in glowing terms, 
which his readers must feel, after seeing MATHEWS’ jejune 
to witness the excellent acting of MacKaY, 
Murray and Mrs. H. Sippons. -This is @ most amiable 
ut we cannot believe that our 
gude friends, the critics of Edinburgh in general, who are 
usually distinguished for their sound sense and good 
taste in theatrical affairs, coincide, in opinion, with the 
iddlit uRRAY, or the lack-a- 


daisical Mrs. H. SIDDONS, tothe grea’ 

Mackay is unquestionably an actor of sterling merit ; 
but no man who knew how to. appreciate Thespian abili- 
ties would set him above MATH Let Mackay 
asked who is the first comedian of the day, and we know 
_—we are sure, we pawn our credit on it—he would reply 
«¢ CHARLES MATHEWS.” We are sorry to 
so far forgot himself the other evening as 
of Mawworm’s sermon, with variations, to the galleries. 


Some of the gods were riotous ; whereupon the. actor eX- 
i ted,. sohistling, 


claimed to them, “ Silence you infatuated,” 
wretches. Ye'll all go to the devil”? A part of the 
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and that’s enough. Mend your manners in this, or if 
you respect your bones, don’t come near any of the inha- 
bitants of our staunch and loyal ward of Candlewick. I 


have done, Yours, 
JOHN MouLp. 


PIOPPPP PRP ODD ICD 


Dramatic Tattle. 


ees 


BENGOUGH, who performed for many years at the Bristol 
and Bath theatres, subsequently at Drury Lane, and re- 
cently at the Cobourg, of which he was one of the lessees, 
died a féw days ago in the'very prime of life. MACREADY 
has been playing with considerable success at Plymouth. 
A great riot took place lately at Manchester, in conse- 
quence of the discharge of Mr. and Mrs. M‘GiBBon from 
their situations in the theatre. SIGNoR DE BEGNIs had a 
miraculous escape last week ; the horses ran away with 
the carriage while he was going to visit VELLUTI, and 
smashed if (not VELLUTI, but the carriage) to pieces. IN- 
CLEDON is sojourning at Worcester, and looks as hale and 
hearty as a teri-year-old turkey-cock. A new piece from 
the French,: of the “‘ Faustus’’ school of melo-drame, has 
lately been produced in Dublin. It is entitled, “‘ Cag- 
liostro, or, the Mysterious Confederates,”’ It was received 
with great applause, and“ ABBorr stood on the stage amid 
the din of plaudits for seven minutes before he could ob- 
tain a hearing to announce it for repetition !’—How fond 
our Hibernian brethren are of a little interesting exagge- 
ration. They are too poetical a people to be pleased by 
plain realities. For our own parts, we have not the 
least objection to see them indulging in their harmless 
amusement of building beautiful and gigantic fictions on 
pigmy facts. Ossian was most certainly an Irishman. 
Their flummery never deceives us. We have been behind 
the'curtain ourself—we happen to know how these things 
ate cooked. up to please tlie palates of our countrymen ; for 
we, too, were once a Milesian,.and still wear a shamrock 


EaTivwe 
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on the plorions 17th of. March. .. (Ig.that the, day, bynthe- 
bye. ?)—-The masquerade at the Argyle. Ropms, pn.Thurs- 
day night, was as, dull as. its predecessors: ; a. Jeremy 
Diddler was the only ; well-supported. character in, the 
group. A new series of puffs appeared in. the papers to 
attract notice to this entertainment. One,,of them, was 
nearly in hee;wverba, “To E.iza. .;Meet me, at the 
masquerade,at the, Argyle Ruoms on ‘Thursday... |Wear 
the French mask and domjno, Send to. CHARLES WRIGHT’S 
for a, guinea ticket. (Here the foot peeps out.) ‘This. is 
the only method I -have,of communicating, with, you, 
Henry.” . The Opera -House does not open until Satas- 
day, the 7th instant, in consequence of some, unexpected 
delay, in the arrival of, Bonini. |. MATHEWS has; been 
giving his “ At Home” in Edinburgh, and, if we may be- 
lieve some of the, Scottish scribes, to. the;small content.of 
‘the play-going inhabitants of ‘the modern Athens.” 
Poor creatures! If this be the case, they. don’t deserve, to 
have CHARLES among them. One of the dramatic critics 
of Auld Reekie expresses, in glowing terms, the delight 
which his readers must feel, after seeing MATHEWS’ jejune 
performances, to witness the excellent acting of MacKay, 
Murray and Mrs. H.-Sippons. This is a most amiable 
piece of Sawneyism. But we cannot believe that our 
gude friends, the critics of Edinburgh in general, who are 
usually distinguished for their sound sense and good 
taste in theatrical affairs, coincide, in opinion, with the 
booby who prefers the middling Murray, or the lack-a- 
daisical Mrs. H. Sippons, tothe great CHARLES MATHEWS, 
Mackay is unquestionably an actor of sterling merit ; 
but no man who knew how to appreciate Thespian abili- 
ties would set him above MarHEws. Let Mackay be 
asked who is the first comedian of the day, and we know 
—we are sure, we pawn our credit on it—he would reply 
“ CuHaRLES MATHEWS.” We are sorry to hear that Liston 
so far forgot himself the other evening as to address a part 
of Mawworm’s sermon, with variations, to the galleries. 
Some of the gods were riotous ; whereupon the actor ex- 
claimed to them, “ Silence you infatuated,..whistling, 
wretches. .Ye’ll all go to the devil.” A part of the 
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house, we doubt not, roared, and the residue grieved. 
“Liston is not the only theatrical gentleman who has lately 
forgotten hitiself, It appears that a little time since a 
piece of turpitude was committed under the staye of the 
Adelphi theatre. What it was, we know not, nor can 
we gather from the terms in which the information is con- 
veyed ; the words, to'us, are’ most mysterious. “ A thea- 
trical ‘ crowner’s quest’ was held on the body of ‘ the 
Young Quaker’ lately found in'a solitary situation in the 
Strand. Mr. YATES proved very ‘satisfactorily, that he had 
trodden upon the ‘ slovenly unhandsome corse ;” but note 
withstanding the most rigorous inquiry, and the fact of a 
reward of one guinea having been offered by posted bills 
in’ different parts of the theatre ; the body was not 
“Owned.” All this to ‘us is absolute mystery! However it 
appears probable, as we’said just now, that somebody else, 
to use a popular phrasé, has been putting his foot in it, 
besides Mr. Liston. 





— 


PIPPSP POPP LO DDD 


Theatrical Twelth=Night Characters 
For 1826. 


“Now good Peter Quince, call forth your actors by the scroll. Mastcrs 
spread yourselves, Here is the scroll of every man’s name,” 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Act 1. Scene2. 


ELLISTON. 
Do not fear our person: 
There’s such a divinity doth hedge a king 
That treason can but peep to what it would. 
Hamlet, Act iv. Se. 1. 


Sometimes am I King. 
Then treason makes me wish myself a beggar, 
And so I am. 








Richard EI. Act. v: ° 
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MRS. BUNN, 
One a-penny, two a-penny, hot, cross Buns. 
London Cries. 


Where is thy husband now ? 
Richard Ill. Act iv. 


VELLUTI, 


There was an age, (its memory will last! 

Before Italian airs debauch’d our taste, 

In which the sable muse , with hopes and fears, 

Fill’d ev’ry breast, and ev’ry eye, with tears: 

But where’s the art, which all our passions rais’d, 

And mov’d the springs of nature as it pleas’d? 

Our poets only practise on the pit, 

With florid lines, and trifling turns of wit ; 

But now relaps’d, she dwindles to a song, 

And weakly warbles in an Eunuch’s tongue. 
Anon. 


KEAN. 


How art thou with diminished glory fall’n 

From thy proud zenith—swift as meteors glide 

Aslope a summer eve !—Of all the stars 

Titled the first and fairest. Thou didst hope 

To share divinity, or haply more, 

Elated as supreme. Now wondrous low, 

Opprobrious, and detested art thou thrown, 

Disrobed of all thy splendours,. Round thee stand 

The swarming populace, and with fixed regard, 

Eyeing thee pale and breathless, spend their rage 

In taunting speech, and jovial, ask their friends, 

Is this the mighty, whose imperious yoke 

We bore? ...cccccccescccseeee How becalm’d 

The tyrant lies—whose nostrils us’d to breathe 

Tempests of wrath, and shook the establish’d throne. 
So when to distant vales, an eagle steers, 

His fierceness not disarmed by length of years, 
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From his stretch’d wing hesees the feathers fly 
Which bore him. to his empire of the sky 5 
By strange extremes of destiny decreed 
To*flourish,; and to fall, with equal speed. 
Anon, 


MR. W. WEST. 

I will be more jealous of thee than a Barbary cock- 
pidgeon over his hen: more clamourous than a parrot 
against rain. I will weep for nothing, like Diana in the 
fountain ; ‘and'T will do that when you are disposed to be 
merry.. I will laugh, and that whén you are inclined to 
sleep.—As You Like It, Act iv, Sc. 2. 


”~ 
—— 


MR. POWER. 


‘A ihtning example, that a man will ne’er want gold in 
his pocket, who carries plenty of brass in his face. 


Honey Moon. 


Thisissome fellow, , 
Who, having been prais’d for his blumtness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness ; and constrains a garb, 
Quite from his nature. 
King Lear, Act ii. Sc. 6. 


YOUNG. 
This was the noblest Roman of them all: 
His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up,’ 
And say to all the world, “ This was a man?” 


Julius Cesar, Act. v. 
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- MISS JONES. 


Z This is the prettiest low-born lass that ever 
Ran on the green-sward: nothing she does, or seems, 
But smacks of something greater than herself. 


Winter’s Tale, Act iv. Sc. 3. 


—a_ 


mage 


HARLEY, 
Tis he, I ken the manner of his gait: 
He rises on his toe ; that spirit of his 
.. In aspiration lifts him from the earth. 
Troilus and Cressida, Act iv. Sc. 8° 
4 —_— 
{ MERCER. 
There area sort of men, whose visages 
fe Do cream and mantle like a standing pond ; 
; And do a wilful stilness entertain 
'p With purpose to be drest in an opinion 
{ Of wisdom, gravity, and profound conceit. 
I do know of these, 
That therefore only are reputed wise, 
For saying nothing. 


Merchant of Venice, Act i. Sc. 1. 





Tee 


MISS FOOTE. 
Behold how like a maid she blushes here: 
O, what authority, and shew of truth 
ea | Can cunning sin cover itself withal! 
‘Would you not swear, 





All you that see her, that she were a maid, 
By these exterior shews? But she is none: 
She knows the heat of a luxurious bed : 
Her blush is guiltiness, not modesty. 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act iv. Sc. 1. 
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MR. W. FARREN. 
What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head? 
Why dost thou look so sadly ? 
‘What means that hand upon that breast of thine ? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum. 
King John, Act iii. Se. 1. 

Nature hath form’d strange fellows in her time! 
Some that will evermore peep throught their eye, 
And laugh like parrots at a bagpiper ; 
And others‘of such vinegar aspect, 
That they’1l not shew their teeth in way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.  - 

Merchant of Venice. Act i. Se. 1. 


MRS, CHATTERLEY. 
E’en as one heat another heat expels, u 
Or as one nail by strength drives out another ; 
So the remembrance of my former.love, 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act ii. Se. 4. 


MR, ARCHER. 

First, you have learn’d, like Sir Protheus, to wreath 
your arms, like a male-content, to sigh like a school-boy 
that had lost his A, B,C; to weep like a young wench 
who had buried her grandam. You were wont, when 
you laughed, to crow like a cock: when you walked, to 
walk like one of the lions ; and when you looked sadly, , 
it was for want of money. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act ii. Se. 1. 





MESSIEURS GOUFFE AND CO, 

Were I in Engiand now, not a holiday-fool there, but 
would give a piece. There, would this monster make a 
man: Any strange beast there makes a man: when they 
will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will 
lay out ten to see a dead Indian. 


Tempest, Act ii. 
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‘ Foote and Carrick. 


1. Foore and GARRICK were, each in their way, eminent 
men. Both were gentlemen by education; both were 
authors, both actors, both men of humour and gaiety, 
and one a writer of the most undoubted wit. They lived 


In the high and palmy state of Rome— 


', in intimacy with the great spirits of their time,—the one 
"dreaded, and both caressed. If not the first lights of the 

age, they were certainly conspicuous stars in the literary 
hemisphere— ; 


(Sic fratres Helen, lucida sidera,) 


—forming two points of almost as bright a constellation 
as ever adorned the world of letters. Their period was 
not remarkable for that great poetical splendour, which 
illuminated the Elizabethan times, (yet there were THoMP- 
son and CoLLins,) but the prose of the last age was ex- 
cellent :—-And then; there were Sir Joshua REYNOLDs, 
ath 3 Dr. JoHNsoN, BuRKE, GOLDSMITH, GARRICK, FOOTE, 
boy FIELDING, RICHARDSON, STERNE, SMOLLETT, HUME, and 
ae many others, living about town, full of vivacity, and 
hen learning, and humour, letting their wit run over in all 
to societies, to fertilize the community at large.—We have 
ily included REYNOLDs as a prose writer,—we may repeat 
a him as an artist, with the inimitable Hocartu: they 
1 still stand pre-eminent in the history of English art. 
ts Foore was a clever, thoughtless, needy, and prodigal 
man. He sustained all the reverses of fortune well, rather 
but - from an insensibility to evil than from any philosophy of 
ae irit, We do not wish to review his life, in which there 
hey is much to regret as well as to eulogize ;—yet it may be 
vill said, that (notwithstanding all accusations,) he seems to 
have been neither mean in the midst of distresses, nor arro- 
7 gant in his more prosperous hours ; but to have risen and 
3 sunk on the wave of fortune, not only with equanimity, 
but with honour. His eonduct towards servanjs, and 


Cs RE CER 


Bho) ae eo 
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actors placed under his management, (and this is no 
slight praise) was invariably kind, and his generosity 
in pecuniary matters unquestioned. 

la His dramatic writings possess a caustic and bitter hu- 
mour ; his characters are striking sketches; and some- 
times ence we]l developed: and though many of 
them were copied from individuals, he generalized them, 
while he retained the original likeness, in a manner to 
render them palatable to the many, while their peculiar 
pungency was relished only by the few. Dr. JACKSON, 
and the Duchess of KinGsrow, are recorded in his dramas, 
as well as in the darker pages of history ; and Dr. Dodd 
will live in Foore’s writings, though he probably may 
not in his own. 

Foore was not only a comic. writer, but a moral sa- 
tirist. His aim was at the vices as well as at the weak- 
nessess of his cotemporaries ; and in his pursuit he was 
undaunted and unwearied. He was not to be frightened 
by high rank, nor turned aside by the known rancour of 
the person, if he thought that his object was good. The 
present writers of farce forget this:—or is it that they 
are too weak to do more than wrestle with the foibles 
of their fellows ? they are generally content with being 
extravagantly comic: they push a joke to the very verge 
of decency or meaning: they entrap a passing folly, or 
seize hold of a manual jest ; but they seldom give any 
character by which they can be remembered. We speak 
of this farce as being lively, and of Liston killing us with 
laughter in that: but we do not remind each other (as in 
the case of Foore,) of particular characters with whom ‘ 
we have formed acquaintancewe have nothing like 
Major Sturgeon, or the valiant Mayor of Garret, or. Mr. 
Aircastle, or Shift, or Smirk, or Sir Thomas Lofty, or 
Lady Pentweazle: in short, we miss the whole host of 
rogues and blockheads, whom he delighted to expose. 
At present we recollect the actors only, and not the cha- 
racters which they represented. In Foore’s case the lat- 
ter are stamped on our minds indelibly, and it is for this 
that he deserves to live. 

Foore was a bon vivant, and much caressed for his wit 
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is no and convivial qualities by (what are commonly called) i 


Tosity | “ the great.’ Whether as a guest at another man’s house, 
er h 4 or performing the graces of hospitality at his own, he was 
—— 2 equally delightful; and it is recorded to his honour, that 
oye # at home he made no distinction between peer and player, 
ra of § but showered his vivacity and kind good-humour on all. 

en, & If our recommendation were of any avail at the thea- 
ete 2 tres, we would advise that some of the sterling produc- 
uliar 7 tions of Foore be “got up with appropriate music, 
SON, @ scenery, and decorations.”—Although all the objects of 
ae 2 his satire are dead, and the names even of many forgotten, 
‘odd ig there are heads still in.existence, which his caps of folly 


would fit: his characters have not perished with their 
prototypes: there are knaves still-in black coats, and 
bullies and blockheads in red :—there may be fair crea- 
tures also in petticoats (but, be it remembered, we do 
not vouch for this,) who are not entirely sincere. There 
may be patrons of the stamp of Sir Thomas Lofty, and 
Nabobs of the fashion of Sir Matthew Mite. Weare 
even inclined to think that Zachary Fungus and Sir 
Peter Pepperpot are not anomalies—and that the pur- 
lies of Drury Lane will furnish likenesses of Shifé and 
Smirk, aud even of pains-taking Mrs. Cole. . 

We shall now turn our attention to DAvID GARRICK, 
Esq. actor, author, and manager. He presents a striking 
J contrast to Foore in most respects. As anactor, he was 
ae undoubtedly far his superior : as an author, although he 
ii assisted COLMAN in the “ Clandestine Marriage,” he can- 
not for a moment stand a comparison, 

He was of a smaller calibre than the other, and had less 
of the substance and more of the frippery of authorship : 
he dressed up his prologues and epilogues sometimes ra- 
ther smartly ; but they were nothing, when placed by the 
strong characteristic humour and nervous satire, of 
FOooreE. ; 

Garrick died worth upwards of one hundred thousand 
pounds, and Foore worth—we know not what; but we 
believe, that he died poor.—Foore was a prodigal man, 
and Garrick, though he gave great entertainments at 
times, a penuriousone. The one, as we have before said, 
made no difference between player and peer, but extend- 
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der Cotman 











he resorted to sustai, DWieldy + 
ludi Y apprehensive he was of th es 
n the 
Unquestionably 
ri THEATRICAL REGISTER, 
i “ %, ino»? 
% a The Play, the Play's the thing, 2 ; 
by = 
Drury Lane Theatre, 
—, 
: Robbery Post—. to; 
| srl ery. Deaf asa Post ‘Pantomime 
Jan Faustue—y 
Siege of Seraskier, §} Fa 4 i 
3 Taree of ten frade— The Gskier, Sinclair a, Stephens—nia 
5—Rob bid, 
SINCLAIR and STEPHENs have made their 4ppearance 
; On these boards, and were received in @ most 8ratifying 
f manner—A ffairs, it Seems, begin to Wear a better face, 
es 
Covent Garden Theatre, 
| ome 
 30.—Birth Day—, I—Pantomime, 
Fp to. Keep Hin Pando gitt ome 
Jon 2—~Julive Corser—Ibid 
y Stroke fora ite Colonet Fergnwel, Kemble—tpiq 
: 5.—Rale a Wife—tbid 


“ Id Stroke for a Wife» was performed at this : 
theatre on Tuesday in a most excellent Manner, 
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Theatrical Nuisances, 
In a series of Letters to and from Eminent Characters. 


LETTER II. 


MRS. REBECCA SNUFFLEBOTHAM TO P. CUE, ESQ. 
EDITOR OF THE DRAMA. 


Dear Sir,—Mr. SNUFFLEBOTHAM and I are plain, stay- 
at-home folks; we seldom or never visit a theatre, and 
only see just company sufficient for family purposes, 
Parties are prodigiously expensive; but you, who are no 
doubt a father, know that where one has grown-up girls, 
one must, now and then, make up a something or other, 
at home or abroad, to give them a chance. But, Lord 
bless us! the expense that parents are put to in getting 
girls off is dreadful. Mr. SNUFFLEBOTHAM said, two 
years ago, that pale, pensive, romantic, novel-reading 
young ladies, without fortunes, were quite at a discount 
in the city, and so we retired to Walworth; but, dear 
me, in the matter of men, times are as hard here as elsee 
where. We have never even had an offer. When we 
first came, I and the girls, of course, looked about pretty 
sharply; but there was not a man in the market worth 
having, but Mr, ALKEN, a clerk at Somerset House and 
as fierce and sour looking a young man as you would see 
in a day’s walk ; but he had five hundred a year, and his 
servant told our’s, that in spite of his looks, he was very 
manageable. Upon weighing every thing, we found 
there could be no objection to the match; he was set down 
for JuLIANa’s lot; Mr. SNUFFLEBOTHAM, and in ‘factevery 
other party concerned, except the intended bridegroom, 
was consulted and agreeable. A scheme was then to be 
laid to bring the business about. All agreed that the 
om Ya very feasible, but no one volunteered for the 
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duty ; in fact, as the fable says, “‘ No one would under- 
take to hang the belle about grim-ALKEN’s neck.”’ At last 
the thing went off altogether, and up to this time Mr. A. 
is a bachelor and my girls are both at home. As they 
grow older on hand, our expenses in publishing them, 
as Mr. SNUFFLEBOTHAM says, in his vulgar way, increases; 
we are obliged to have more parties than we used to have; 
Iam compelled to get cousin Sam to dragoon them to 
balls; and Maria has actually persuaded her papa and 
me to go now and then to the Surrey with her, in hopes 
of beating up a recruit to take the baggage under orders, 
I have now given you a true statement of our situation ; 
Mr. SNUFFLEBOTHAM, who is not the best of tempers 
himself, calls me a lemon, but every body owns that I am 
a candied* one. I disguise nothing. So—asI was going 
on to tell you—the other night, I went with the girls and 
Mr. S, to the Surrey; it was my first visit to a playhouse 
for eleven long years; and indeed, Sir, I saw such sights 
there, as made me blush, notwithstanding I am a married 
‘woman, and have experienced a great deal in my time, 
although I say it. Juana, who takes in your little 
affair, and is highly gratified by the delight it affords her, 
the other evening read the letter of Mr. Moutp to us, 
regarding the theatrical nuisances, and 1 made up my 
mind, directly, to address you on matters of much greater 
consequence, than he has written about—matters to which 
I, myself, was an eye-witness, You shall hear— 
Amongst the entertainments there was a ballad by 
Mountsewer Hutuin’s pew-pills—but it was quite another 
guess sort of a ballad from Currazy Cate or Mol Wop- 
ping. Y should have called it a Tilbury or a Stanhope 
(for they seem to be the fashionable terms for a gig now— 





* It is here necessary to remark, that we have taken 
some liberties with our fair correspondent’s phraseology ; 
‘she is indeed most lamentably lax in her syntax ; as far 
as regards construction however, we have, to the best of 
our abilities, set her right ; but she has indulged us, 1s in 
the present instance, with felicitous inaccuracies of or- 
thography, which it would be a sin to meddle with.—Ep. 
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it was nothing but a gig, Sir, all dancing from beginning 
to end,) if JuLtaNa had not told me better. And the 
little hussies shewed their legs in the most audacious 
way you ever saw; but, to give the Devil his due, they 
seemed to be ashamed of themselves, for their cheeks were 
as red as the fiery coals. I mentioned this to MARIA, who 
knows more of these things than I do, but she, to my 
great astonishment, exclaimed, “ Nonsense, mama, the 
young ladies have been making rather too free with the 
carmen to-night—that’s all.’’ All! -thinks I; and some 
of them, I assure you, Sir, an’t above fifteen. Would 
you believe it, one of them leered at Mr. SNUFFLEBOTHAM, 
ina manner that quite put me out of patience; and cock 
ed out her toe at him, and seemed to be writing things 
in the air with it. You may suppose this I could stand 
no longer; so, drawing in my breath, I exclaimed, “ Mr. 
SNUFFLEBOTHAM!”’—Just at that minute, a something from 
the gallery struck me on the head! “ Ugh!” says I, 
“ what’s that?” “A civil orange, my dear,” says he, 
laughing as loud as he, with decency, could. I was sq 
vexed, Sir, that I could have taken him by the ears and 
thrown him into the vast abscess below; but I smothered 
my rage; for, thinks I, there’s a time for all things, and 
when I had well got him to bed, I did so give it him !— 
It’s so much more agreeable to abuse one’s husband at 
night; in the day, one has other things to do—he can 
take his hat and cane and walk off—but a-bed we have 
him—he can’t well stir ; or if he attempts to get up, it’s 
so easy there to coax him down again. One can play with 
him like a cat does with a mouse, let him lie quiet for a 
few minutes indulging in hope, and just as he fancies he 
is going off to sleep, it’s so pleasant to pounce upon him 
again, and give him another halfhour of it! Besides one 
never rests so well as when one has warmed one’s tongue 
with exercise, and talked one’s self into a refreshing 
slumber. 

When the capering was over, out comes a creature 
dressed up like a baboon, and he gallops all round the 
boxes, and makes so very free with the genteeler sort of 
people, that it quite strutk me all of a heap. Why, Sir, 
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way you ever saw; but, to give the Devil his due, they 
seemed to be ashamed of themselves, for their cheeks were 
as red as the fiery coals, I mentioned this to MARIA, who 
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carmen to-night—that’s all.’’ All! thinks I; and some 
of them, I assure you, Sir, an’t above fifteen. Would 
you believe it, one of them leered at Mr. SNUFFLEBOTHAM, 
ina manner that quite put me out of patience; and cock- 
ed out her toe at him, and seemed to be writing things 
in the air with it. You may suppose this I could stand 
no longer; so, drawing in my breath, I exclaimed, “‘ Mr. 
SNUFFLEBOTHAM!””—Just at that minute, a something from 
the gallery struck me on the head! “ Ugh!” says I, 
“ what’s that?” “A civil orange, my dear,” says he, 
laughing as loud as he, with decency, could. I was so 
vexed, Sir, that I could have taken him by the ears and 
thrown him into the vast abscess below; but I smothered 
my rage ; for, thinks I, there’s a time for all things, and 
when I had well got him to bed, I did so give it him |— 
It’s so much more agreeable to abuse one’s husband at 
night; in the day, one has other things to do—he can 
take his hat and cane and walk off—but a-bed we have 
him—he can’t well stir; or if he attempts to get up, it’s 
so easy there to coax him down again. One can play with 
him like a cat does with a mouse, let him lie quiet for a 
few minutes indulging in hope, and just as he fancies he 
is going off to sleep, it’s so pleasant to pounce upon him 
again, and give him another halfhour of it! Besides one 
never rests so well as when one has warmed one’s tongue 
with exercise, and talked one’s self into a refreshing 
slumber. 
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he makes nothing of staring in one’s face in a way that 
puts one in a fever! He certainly jumped about very 
much like a beast, and the people applauded ; but after 
all, he is not half so clever as a reat monkey that one 
thinks nothing of! 

But what I took up my pen to write about is this:— 
They played a piece, which, Marta tells me, is often 
performed under the name of “ The Stranger,’’ in which 
an odious filthy slut, who deserts a good husband and two 
sweet babes for a base seducer, is held up to the people 
as a creature that ought to be pitied! And the fool of a 
husband pardons her at last! And the folks applaud him 
for doing it! What! Goodness gracious! A body that 
one wouldn’t speak to!—Oh! I had no patience with it! 
A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband! Thank 
Heaven, though I am passionate, Iam honest. There are, 
I believe, few such wives asI am. As I said to Mr. S. the 
other night in bed, I don’t think there’s above one right 
down honest woman in the whole parish.—‘ And who is 
she my love?” says Mr. S. (Oh ! he does use me so—you 
have no idea—) “ Why, my duck,” says I, just so 
ina significant sort of a way—“ My duck, I think f know 
her.” “ Ah!” grunted the brute, ‘ you have, as usual, 
the advantage of me.”—I could have torn his eyes out ! 

But now, do, pray, good Mr. Editor, say something 
about this abomination; it is really too bad: if such 
creatures are pitied and applauded, one may as well be 
bad as good. Is it not setting a monstrous example to the 
rising generation of wives? IfI was a husband, I’d hiss 
it while I had a tongue within my teeth! Why, Mrs. 
Thingumbob is nothing better than a but you 
must know what she is very well, and that’s enough. 
For my part, I’ll never countenance such goings on, off 
or on the stage. I am no prude—not I indeed—I like a 
little nonsense as well as another, but I never hold with 
pushing matters too far. 





Iam, Dear Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 
RepecGa SNUFFLEBCTHAM. 
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The Larly Drama. 


Dramatic representations were known earlier in En- 
gland than has been generally imagined; for some traces 
of them may be found in the monkish writings, soon 
after the Conquest. 

They were composed from scripture and performed at 
Christmas and other festivals, by the clergy and scholars. 

In 1191, in the reigns of Henry II. and RicuarD L., 
more popular subjects were dramatized and represented 
to the public. 

About the year 1332, in the reign of EpwarpIII., a 
check was given to these representations, it being ordain- 
ed by act of parliament, “ That a company of men called 
vagrants, who had made masquerades through the whole 
city, should be whipt out of London, because they re- 
presented scandalous things in the little ale houses and 
other places where the populace assembled.” 

In an act of parliament in the fourth of Henry IV. 
allusion is made “ To certain wastors, master rimours, 
minstrels, and other vagabonds, who infested the land 
of Wales, and it is enacted, that no master rimour, min- 
strel, or vagabond, be in any wise sustained in the land 
of Wales, to make commorths, or gatherings upon the 
people there.” 

In Carew’s “ Survey of Cornwall,’ written iu the 
reign of Queen ELIzaBETH, is the following :—“ The 
Guary Miracle, (in English a miracle play,) is a.kind of 
interlude, compiled in Cornish, out of some Scripture 
History. For representing it they raise an amphitheatre 
in some open field, having the diameters of its enclosed 
plain some forty or fifty feet. The country people flock 
from all sides many miles off to see and hear it, for they 
have therein devils and devices to delight as well the eye 
as the ear.” The art, however, had by this time attained 
some degree of regular character in the metropolis, for 
Joun Haywoon, Jester to HENRY VIIL,, wrote “ Gammer 

Gurton’s Needle.”’ 
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In 1566 one Epwarps wrote two comedies. Some idea 
may be formed of the taste of the times, when it is said, 
that what most pleased Queen ELIZABETH and her Court 
at the representation was “A Cry of Hounds in 
Hunting,’’ at which her majesty was extremely delighted. 

Soon after came THOMAS SACKVILLE, Lord Buckhurst, 
who, at a later period, immortalized his name as the great 
patron of our immortal SHAKSPEARE. . 

PUTTENHAM says, in his “ Art of Poetry,” “I think 
that for tragedy, the Lord Buckhurst and Master EDWARD 
Ferry’s, for such doings as I have seen of them, do 
deserve great price: the Earl of Oxford and Master 
Epwarps, of her Majesty’s Chapel, for comedy and 
interlude.” 

The first regular and authorized Company of Players 
were the Children of Paul’s, in 1578, 

The second, The parish clerks of London, who acted 
“ The Mysteries” at Skinner’s Well. 

The next, The Children of the Chapel Royal and the 
Children of the Revels; and twelve of the principal of 
all these were enrolled by Queen ELIZABETH as. “ Her 
Majesty’s Comedians and Servants.” 

There were others retained by noblemen on their do- 
mestic establishments. STowFsays, “ Players in former 
times were retainers to noblemen, and none had the pri- 
velege to act but such.”? So in Queen ELIZABETH’s time 
many of them had those who went about getting their 
livelihood that way. The Lord Admiral had players, so 
had Lord STRANGE, that played in London; and it was 
usual on any gentleman’s complaint of them for indecent 
reflections in their plays, to have them put down. Thus 
once the Lord Treasurer wrote to the Lord Mayor, to have 
those players of the Lord Admiral and Lord STRANGE 
prohibited for some time, because one Mr. TiLNeEy had for 
some reason disliked them; whereupon the Lord Mayor 
sent for both Companies, and gave them strict charge to 
forbear playing till further orders. The Lord Admiral’s 
obeyed, but the Lord STRANGE’s (in a contemptuous 
manner) went to the Cross Keys and played that after- 
moon; upon which the Mayor committed two of them to 
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the Compter, and prohibited all playing for the future, 
till the Treasurer’s pleasure was further known. STOWE 
says:— This, which was once a recreation and used 
therefore, now and then occasionally, afterwards byabuse 
became a trade or calling, and so remains to this day ; 
and these plays being commonly acted on Sundays and 
festivals, the churches were forsaken and the playhouses 
thronged. Great Inns were used for this purpose, which 
had secret chambers and places, as well as open stages and 
galleries.” 

In 1574 the Common Council, Sir Joun Hawes being 
Mayor, interfered and ordered, “ That no play be acte 
till first perused and allowed by the Lord Mayor and 
Court of Aldermen.” 

The stage underwent many vicissitudes until King 
James I. granted the licence to SHAKSPEARE, BURBAGE, 
Hemmincs, ConDEL and others, to perform at the Globe, 
on Bankside, and elsewhere. 

Before this licence was granted, a violent controversy 
was carried on through the press, for and against the 
players, and many pamphlets were written on both sides. 

In 1579 STEPHEN 'Gasson published a book called, 
“The School of Abuse, or a Pleasant Invective against 
Poets, Pipers, Players, Jesters, and such Caterpillars of 
the Commonwealth,” dedicated to Sir PHitip SyDNEY. 
He also wrote, “Plays Confuted in Five Actions” proving 
that they are not to be suffered in a Christian Com- 
monwealth. 

LopGE and Heywoop defended the players, with great 
zeal and some virulence, against their opponents. 

From Queen ELIzABETH’s time to the breaking out of 
the civil war in 1641, the number of playhouses was 
seldom less than eight, and sometimes double that 


number, 
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The Thespian Gallery. 


No. 7. 
MR. WARDE, 
A SKETCH, 


He is disqualified by nature to compete with Younc. 


In style, they are somewhat similar, but the nobility of © 


CuarLeEs Youne’s features, and the fine proportions of his 
figure, give him a manifest advantage over his would-be 


rival. Youne’s voice is pleasing, and yet sufficiently 1 


powerful—the attribute of WarpDe’s is bigness. He is 
always audible; but cannot modulate. When’ he has 
occasion to “ speak up,” he makes the very welkin ring 
with his appeal. In vocal powers we remember no man 
equal to him but the Town Crier at Brighton. WaArDE 
is weaker in the sock than buskin. His Duke Aranza 
was a heavy, dull, monotonous performance. He either 
cannot, or will not, unbend--he is always the stately tragic 
Don, There is an unsightly impediment in his left leg, 
which, however, he usually keeps back in a favourable 
position for the concealment of its mal-formation—in- 
variably, if it be possible, putting his best limb foremost. 
His eyes are dark and expressive, his other features rather 
handsome, but neither noble nor powerful. He reads 
Brutus remarkably well, but cannot ook the character. 
In all points he is inferior to his predecessor ; but still he 
is a useful actor; and will, we doubt not, in due time, 
obtain a considerable number of supporters. He is already 
popular and improving. We wish him success, but fear 
we shall never admire him. The character of his acting 
is extreme respectability. Ten years ago, either WARDE 
was a better performer or we were a less acute critic, for 
we liked his playing better then than now. He was at 
that time a favourite in the highest ranks of the drama at 
Bath and Bristol. Illness compelled him to retire from 
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the stage, and he became a teacher of elocution. The 
success, which perhaps he merited, did not, however, 
attend him, and we fear he was compelled to return to 
his dramatic duties, before he was sufficiently established 
in health to perform them with pleasure to himself, We 
remember having seen him often, gliding fike a ghost, 
about the glades near Hotwells ; in our eye he then ap- 
peared going fast to the grave. The breezes that play 
about the banks of yellow Avon, and the fine affection 
of a wife, by degrees, brought the hue of health again 
upon his cheek. We met him to-day, and never did we 
see him look so well. Notwithstanding our plain speak- 
ing as to his defects, there are few who wish Mr. WaRDE 
better in health, wealth, and reputation than 
ScRIBLERUS DIGHTON, THE YOUNGER. 


POPOOP IVP DOP ODP 


SNe. Searle and Mer. James Vining. 


To the Editor of the Drama. 
Mr. Drama, 

In reading some late numbers of your entertaining 
publication (lent me by a member of our Dover Corps 
Dramatique) I see much mention made by two persons 
who, till lately, were unknown to the readers of every 
thing but the Dover, Boulogne, and Brussels play bills— 
Mr. SEARLE, and Mr. James Vininc. The first, the Co- 
vent Garden Managers thought proper to announce as 
“ of the Theatre, Brussels, and his first appearance in En- 
gland.” Now this is an arrant falsehood, as he did the 
business here, and was stage manager, the two seasons 
previous to this. He is a man of decided talent in the de- 
clamatory parts of the Drama; his forte is tragedy, but 
his comedy, when he keeps out of the lovers and juveniles, 
and sticks to such characters as Leon, Lord Townly, and 
Joseph Surface, is admirable: such, at least, in the gene- 
ral opinion of the Dover public; who, when they do visit 
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the Theatre, evince a very refined and liberal taste and 
seldom fail to appreciate genuine Talent. It is certain 
that the Theatre was far better attended when Mr. SEARLE 
had the management of it, and was playing the principal — 
characters, than during the first months of this last sea- % T 
son, when his successor, Mr. JAMES VINING, was treating — fash 
us with Rolla, Shylock, and Octavian, and managed, * 
by the liberal display of his acting in such like parts, % wh 
to drive every person of taste from the theatre. Of his 7 


snv 
qualifications for a manager the public have little to do, 2 ant 
they have only affected the proprietor (Mr. PauL), whose | cot 


houses bore sad testimony to the appreciation of Mr. J. 

V’s. talents in Dover. In comedy, however, he makes 
great amends for his melo-drama-mad tragedy; his Fer- 
ment is a piece of acting that is seldom equalled, and in 
every light comedy character, where the gentleman is not 
absolutely required, he is sure to excel; but again, in 
genteel comedy, in Charles Surface, Captain Absolute, 
Belcour, &c. he sinks far below the scale in comparison 
with his successor, our present admirable light comedian, 
Mr. GREEN ; this gentleman was formed by nature to act 
gentlemen on the stage. His fine person, easy and grace- 
ful demeanor, and richly expressive countenance, remind 
us strongly of ELLISTON in his best days. We heard that 
Drury was in want of a light Comedian, and that VinInGc 
was actually engaged at £10 per week, at least so he told 
us, however he has not appeared, though announced, and 
report here says his rehearsal was a sufficient specimen 
for the great men of Drury. If, however, ELLIsTon is for 
ever gone; if WALLACK is compelled, sore against his 
will, no doubt, to enact comedy ; if the great provincial 
theatres will afford nothing ; and if after one Dover spe- 
cimen, they will venture again to look upon our humble 
temple of the muses, we think the Drury Managers in the 
present crisis, could do worse than engage Mr. GREEN.* 


I am, Your’s, &c. 
PHILO-DRAMATICUS, 








* We know nothing of this gentleman.—Eb. 
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Scrapiana. 







s€a~ Towards the close of the seventeenth century, men of 
ing ~ fashion combed their wigs at public places, as an act of 
jed, = gallantry, with very large ivory or tortoiseshell combs, 
rts, [= which they carried in their pockets as constantly as their 
his snuff boxes. At Court, in the Mall of St. James’s Park, 
do, and inthe boxes at the theatre, gentleman conversed and 
Ose 






combed their perukes. 























it could be no other than their boatswain, and their atten- 
tion was entirely drawn from the play to contemplate the 
metamorphosis of their old shipmate. So astonishing 
a change, the more fully they considered it, begat some 
™ doubts in their minds ; and they determined to hail him, 
as the only means of solving their doubts. One of them 


J. — 
kes 
er. QuIN sometimes said things at once witty and wise. 
in Disputing concerning the execution of CHares I. “ But 
10t by what law,” said his opponent,” was he put to death ?” 
in Quin replied, “ By all the laws he had left them.” 
te, 
on | 
in, © At the conclusion of the American war, the boatswain 
act 4 of a seventy-four that was paid off, on his arrival in Lon- 
e- | _— don, repaired to Monmouthsstreet, and there purchased a 
nd second hand court-dress of a Knight of the Garter. His 
at | hair was dressed by a skilful operator ; and, thus equip- 
YG ped, he went to Drury-lane theatre, and seated himself 
ld in one of the stage boxes. There was nothing in his be- 
nd haviour to betray that his dress was superior to his cone 
en | _ dition, and our honest seaman might have remained une 
or discovered in his court disguise, but for the following inci- 
‘is dent :—It happened during the evening, that two jolly 
al | tars belonging to the same vessel were seated in the front 
e- || of the two shilling gallery, and soon they thought they 
le recognized in the well dressed personage in the stage-box, 
ne ' the face of an old acquaintance. They both insisted that 
' 
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cried out, “Ho, the boatswain of the Achilles, ahoy !” 
To this well-known salutation, the boatswain, forgetting 
his fine clothes, answered—* Hollo!”’ 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


“ The play, the play’s the thing.” —— 


Brurp Lane Theatre. 


Jin. 6—Marriage of Figaro—Wool-Gathering (first time)—Wander, — 
Liston—Pantomime. 

7.—The Cabinet— Orlando, Sinclair; Floretta, Stephens—Ibid. 

9.—Rob Roy—Rob Roy, Wallack—!bid.j 

10.—Exchange no Rohvery—Wool-Gathering—Ibid. 

11—Hypocrite— Pantomime, 

12,—Rob Roy—Ibid, 


, WOOL-GATHERING, 
Friday, January 6th.—Farce-writing is evidently on | 
the decline. It is foolishly said, that all our modern 
comedies are mere farces; this we deny; there has not 
been a good five-act farce produced for some years past; 
and very rarely indeed do we witness a new afterpiece (~ 
of two acts which elicits from us a real hearty guffaw. | 
The translations from the French are frothy little follies— F 
they exhibit the comic muse in a dashing, whimsical un- 
dress; they make us smile, we admit, but there is no ~ 
true farce in them. Shall Ignattus PoLyGtor be ranked © 
with that fine creation of O‘KEEFE—the king of farce- | 
writers—Cockletop? Or any of the best importations, with 
even the second-rate characters in some of our own after- | 
pieces? They all lack whim, humour, individuality. 
There is not a Jeremy Diddler among them; they have 
nothing equal to Zag, or Crockery, or Dick Cypher ; 
no--nor the very recent Morbleu. Tavuor’s tale of | 
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“ Monsieur Tonson,” although carelessly dramatized 

by Moncnizrr, is one of the best playing farces that has 

been lately produced, and infinitely superior, notwith- 
standing MaTHEWws’ capital performance of the principal 

: character, to the same author’s version of HUMPHREY 
4 Repron’s “ Bashful Man.” It is singularthat an inferior 
performer, shall occasionally so completely identify him- 

self with a certain character, that a better actor in the 
same line, may attempt to compete with him in vain. 
f 8 ‘GATTIE was never reckoned worth a ducat, for ought 
beside the middling old fellows, before he had the luck 

to play Morbleu ; and his version of the ill-fated ancien 
emigré was infinitely more droll than MaTHEWws’! A 
farce sometimes makes a man; and again, a man often 
makes a farce. “ Amateurs and Actors” became a fa- 
vourite chiefly through the singular playing of Wimxn- 
SON; and, strange to say, WILKINSON was thought nothing 
.of before he played Geoffry Muffincap. In this case, the 
actor and the author were under a mutual obligation. 
What would be the fate of half the modern trifles that are 
produced, were it not for Liston? Certain damnation, 
we do aver. Even he can scarcely keep some of them 
alive; and right glad should we be if he would not take 
such infinite pains as he does to prolong their wearisome 
existence, The town has lately run Lisron-mad; no 
other person on the stage is so followed; for no other 
gentleman do authors expressly construct farces but Mr. 
Liston. He is nearly as much in fashion as Berry or 
KEan were in the days of their pride ; and—we are as- 
sured of this—ere long he will be thought as little of as 
“ poor Richard,’’ or the Young Roscius himself. There 
will, we doubt not, come a day when a fearful re-action 
will take place, and some of our readers will, we appre- 
chend, see LisTon, the farce king of the time, hissed night 
after night, or what is worse, lavish his grimaces on a 
half-filled house. This we should by no means be sur- 
prised at, for Liston is certainly not a comedian of ster- 
ding merit. Nature has endowed him with a phiz superb- 
ly foolish, but as an actor, he is far—far inferior to Faw- 
CETT, to MUNDEN, to EMERY, to KNIGHT, to MaTHEWS, 
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and some half dozen others who are not, or were not, “ere 
they were extinct,” thought halfso much of as “ this idol 
of the hour.” LisTon’s rise has been gradual: we do not 
expect his decline to be sudden. In our idea he will 
dwindle gradually, and lose his popularity pas-a-pas, 
In the lapse of a few years folks will wonder what the 
deuce there ever could be in Lisron to induce managers 
to give him £60 per week, or to tempt the public to coun- 
tenance them in such egregious folly. With him we shall 
lose Sappy, et id omne genus ; and we should rejoice, if half 
that “ band of brothers,’’ the Belvis and the Logs of the 
stage, were already gone to the devil. We are as sick of 
them as the Eton tug-muttons are of fat wether legs.—In 
the one-eyed farce which was brought out on Friday, we 
have another of these bores, “ Will they stretch out ——” 
but the quotation has been so hackneyed by ourself and 
others, that we are ashamed to use it again, 

“ Wool-Gathering”’ is a collection of Joe-Millerish in- 
cidents, and Joe-Millerish jokes, unskilfully thrown 
together, for the purpose of shewing off Mr. LisTon’s 
peculiarities. As he was present in every scene, and in 
fact the chief puppet of the piece, it went off, of course, 
exceedingly well, and was announced for repetition with 
almost unanimous applause. Of the acting we shall only 
say, that Mr. Liston looked and moved as usual, and that 
Mrs. YATES playeda part ina very pretty style, which ought 
to have been given to an underling. They seem to have 
no idea of this lady’s abilities at Drury. We confidently 
say, that there are not six young actresses superior to 
Mrs. YATES in comedy at this time on the London boards. 
At the rival house, if we mistake not, she played Lady 
Teazle, Rosalind, Beatrice, Katherine, &c. in a man- 
ner that would do any woman credit; but here she is 
obliged to put up with the merest rubbish of the drama. 
We do not set up Mrs. YATES as an “ ensample’’ of our 
idea of a first-rate comic actress—far from it; there area 
few, and only a few, who are her mistresses in the art 
even now upon the stage; but she certainly merits a 
better cast of characters than barmaids and second-rate 
parts in bastard fargettas, 
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__ Of the plot we can say but little. Wander (Liston), © 
the hero of the piece, is an absent man: he does what no 


1 

‘aol man ever did before ; continually forgets what he ought 
not to be about ; addresses love-letters to a wrong person; 
will goes into an old lady’s bed instead of his own: dips his 


pen in the sand, and uses the ink-stand instead of the 
pounce-box ; and thus produces a game of perplexities 
that may amuse some people very considerably, we dare 


on say. There is precisely a similar character, if we mistake 
nal not, in one of DisDIN’s pieces, which was played some 
half years since. 


we i 
— & Covent Garden Theatre. 
nd Gj 
ine 
wh Jan, 6 —Charles 11.—’T was I—Pantomime. 
NS 7.—Bold Stroke for a Wife—Pantomime. 
“S| -9,—~Macbeth—Ibid. 
tin 10.—Clari—Scape Goat—Idid. 
rse, ae lon Carlos, Mr. C. Bland (first appearance bere)—Pan- 
- ) — 12—Bold Stroke for a Wife—Ibid. 
rs THE NEW MACBETH. 
ave f Monday, Jan. 9th.—This evening a gentleman made his 
tly | first appearance on these boards, and we believe on any 
to London stage, in one of the most arduous characters in the 
ds. drama— Macbeth. His performance was altogether unde- 
idy serving of an elaborate criticism. He is a mere ranting 
an- declaimer ; boisterous as BOREAS, loud as Harry KEMBLE, 





and amuch worse actor than HUNTLEY or ROWBOTHAM. 


: is 

na. He exhibited no symptoms of intellect, passion, or feel- 
our ing; with him, all was one continuous roar. His figure 
ea and countenance are indifferently good ; his voice is pow- 
art erful, but he does not know how to use it. He was very 


‘kindly received by the audience, but we feel no difficulty 
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in saying, that he will never be tolerated as the represen- 
tative of any of the loftier heroes of SHAKSPEARE. He 
is a mere middling melo-drame-man. 








Avelphi Theatre. 


We have made repeated attempts to obtain a glimpse 
of the Adelphi Pantomime, but have not yet accomplished 
our object. The house fills within a few minutes after the 
doors are opened; we cannot submit to sit out “ The 
Pilot” again, and therefore, until we can find “ ample 
room and verge enough” for our “ most sweet person,” 
about or after the eighth hour, the Adelphi Pantomime 
must by us remain unnoticed. 





@lompic Theatre. 


HARLEQUIN AND GOLDEN EYES. 

At the little house in Newcastle Street, the managers 
have treated their Christmas customers with a Pantomime 
under the title of ‘“ Harlequin and Golden Eyes, or the 
Goblin of the Wood.” Now this, as our Editor would 
say, (he’d suffer peine forte et dure rather than visit this 
house) is beginning like a man of business; but, alas! 
we—or rathershout joyful Peans—we, that is Mr. Ha! Ha! 
cannot keep it up. We must be free, flighty, and have 
our vagaries of phrase and diction, or we are dull—devil- 
ish dull to ourself, and, ergo, to every body else. It is 
said that Messrs. VINING and another merit great credit for 
getting this piece up—they certainly merit much more for 
getting it down. We marvel at the toleration of the times, 
Were we nota critic by profession, and, therefore forhid- 
den by a certain esprit de corps from venting our dis- 
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pleasure or approval, vocally or manually, by Jove and 
all his bastards, 
“ The high gods who do sway man’s destinies,”’ 


(a precious riff-raff rake-helly set they were) we would 
hiss it, aye, as though the lungs of fifty ganders’ wives 
were stirring in our bosom. The only trick worth no- 
ticing in it, was that of seducing the necessary coin from 
our reluctant fob to see it. It was, to speak legally, an 
obtaining money under false pretences, to announce by 
those decoys, the bills, that a pantomime might be view- 
ed within. ‘“ Harlequin and Golden Eyes” is simply the 
ghost of one. There were, to be sure, a Harlequin, Co- 
lumbine, and Clown, but the presence of these no more 
constitutes a Christmas piece, than currants, raisins, and 
beef-suet make up a pudding ; there are other ingredients 
necessary for a pantomime, and also (this we learn in 
confidence from HECATE, the cook,) for the construction 
of that delightful mystery—that edible incomprehensi- 
bility—that alluring concatenation of things palateable— 
that profound invention—that periodical evidence, and 
sublime, but transitory monument of man’s genius—a 
plum-pudding— 
——all the sweets of life 
Are garnered in thy bosom ; to the eye 
*Tis honey but to look upon thee. 


The Olympic piece of which we are making mention, 
has no tricks but stale ones—no changes but from bad to 
worse. The Clown (HARTLAND) would be more amusing 
in better company ; the Harlequin (SLatER,) is lively ; 


’ but the Pantaloon and Columbine rather unbearably 


baddish. The lover was a novelty ; instead of the usual 
dandy, he waddled through the piece as our old acquainte 
ance, CHARLES MATHEWS’s walking mountain, the bur- 
then of whose discourse was ever, ‘‘ Am I thinner, think 
you?” The three last-mentioned representatives of the 
holiday grotesques ought to be particularly well d——d. 
During the performance we were repeatedly annoyed by 
Mrs. SEARLE’s eternal pupils; we were in great hopes 
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that they had been lost to us for ever—banished sine. die 

to the regions of Saint George’s Fields; but we had 

scarcely done hugging ourself at this joyful deliverance, 

when they broke upon us within our prow] again at the 

Olympic. Mrs. SEARLE herself is, to us, a regular nighte : 
mare. Will no man sacrifice himself like an old Roman, 
and marry her off the stage for the good of his country ? 
Is patriotism quite extinct in England? Sure are we 

that she will be the death of us if she haunt the stage ~ 
much longer. We admire a Columbine who issomewhat 
sylphish in figure, but sheer “bones enveloped in 
cutaneous drapery,” is by no means delightful to our ~ 
eye. The very Hamadryads had something in the sem-" | 
blance of fleshabout them. Mrs. SEARLE is the mere ghost 

of a Columbine. Could not the Living Skeleton be bribed 

to have her? We merely suggest this— 

Sup on a scrag of mutton and you will dream of Mrs. 
SEARLE— 

She mistakes her abilities: as‘ thelean and slippered 
Pantaloon” she would doubtless excel; but for Colum- 
bine, she is no more qualified than Sir WiLLIaM Curtis 
for Cupid. 

There are one or two pretty girls in the corps de ballet ; 
but they are not au fait in their figure dances—they don’t 
work well together, and seem to defy time. The young 
German plays a red monkey, with yellow tin eyes, in the 
introduction (of which we could make nothing), anda 
fish-carrier in the subsequent scenes of the piece ; but he 
neither obtained nor deserved a hand. The first scene, 
by, Tomxins, was most elegantly designed, and rather 
powerfully executed : the third was also deserving of par- 

. ticular notice. Mrs. Booru sang, but did @.’ ‘ook the 
good fairy of the piece, which was altogethe, as diaboli- 
cally dull as: imagination can conceive ; so much so, that 
we cannot say above half-a-dozen lively things in our no- 
tice of ‘it; therefore—“ Here break we off.” 
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OReefe. 


WE have just heard, with feelings of deep disgust, 
that the paltry pittance of £20 per annum, hitherto al- 
lowed by Covent Garden Theatre to O‘KEEFE, has been 
witbheld, owing, as we are informed, to Captain Forses, 
The alledged excuse for this act of cruel’meanness is the 
proceedings in chancery which have lately taken place 
with regard to this house. But, surely, one would imae 
give, that whether this sum were hereafter allowed by the 
master or not, CHARLES KEMBLE and FAwceTT might 
well risk so paltry a sum to relieve the wants of such a 
man as the aged author of “‘ Wild Oats.” The contrary 
however, it seems, is the fact, and O‘KEEFE in blindness. 
and poverty lacks the comforts in this dreary season, 
which his usual stipend would otherwise afford him. 

If any thing can open the heart of Joz MuNDEN, surely 
the mention of the above circumstances will. O¢ 
the creator of that character, in which MUNDEN has, 
night after night, been greeted with the applause of 
hundreds—the august Mr. Cockletop is blind, old, and 
in absolute want, O‘KEEFE—the man who (if we forget 
not), wrote “ The Highland Reel”—thy favourite part 
of Shelty—(honest JosEPH) lacks a guinea—wilt thou 
deny it him? Thou hast maoy—vouchsafe him one. 

There are men living, whose reputation as actors have 
either been stamped or materially raised by the writings 
of ie unigapunate dramatist. Peeping Tom and Bow- 
hitt e much for several. J. RUSSELL is indebted 
to Arioneste (that is, to the supposed capabilities thereof 
for the display of his peculiar nein for his present 
engagement at Drury Lane. CHARLES MATHEWS’s hobby 
was Rover, in “ Wild Oats;” he gave up bis post at 
Covent Garden because the managers would not allow him 
to play it as he pleased ; in the same part Extiston did 


more than he ever did before; but he, poor fellow, is. 


hard pushed himself; or, we are assured, his mite would 
= be wanting. Little Knicur, you know well enough, 
0. 3. c 
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our dear fellow, that in no part, in the whole range of the | 
drama, have you ever been so successful as in Sims, | 
KELLY, what a harvest of applause have you reaped as © 
Sim’s unsophisticated sister !—Mrs. West—Lady Ama- 
ranth is, as SCRIBLERUS says, your best character; Mrs, 
Davison, thou queen of female comedians, thou can’st 
not forget thy frequent triumphs in the enaction of that 
same gentlewoman.—MUNDEN—let us arouse thy charity 
again by reminding thee how often, to the great delight 
of spectators and thine own ineffable glee, thou hast per- 
sonated Obadiah Prim.— Dowron—your Sir George 
Thunder is, in the opinion of many, second only to your 
incomparable Cantwell. — Fawcerr and Liston—you 
have received scores and scores of guineas for your 
respective personations of Lingo.—RIcHARD JONES—it 
has been said, that you have plumed yourself most highly 
—and very deservedly too—on your Luckland.—Mrs. 
DAVENPORT, we doubt not, and many other fine old 
ladies, have been mightily entertaining in the landlady 
of the same play whereof Lackland is the hero. Un- 
doubtedly some of them have played Mrs. Cheshire.— 
Brave Mrs. Gipss, can you forget the peals of applause 
which have greeted your ears in honest Cowslip?—Sam 
RUSSELL, GATTIE, SMITHSON, you have each of you play- 
ed in “ The Prisoner at Large.’”? GEORGE CoLmMAN, ToM 
Morton, FRED REYNOLDS—O‘KEEFE was your contem- 
porary in the days of your glory; neither of you have 
written a much better playing piece than “ Wild Oats.” | 

Winti1am Gipss MoncriEFF, PLANCHE, Lord GLENGALL, - 
Baruam Liviug, Dick PEAKE, SAM BEAZELEY, friend © 
ARNOLD, THEODORE Hook, little PooLe, Lunn, Dispin, | 
and Batt, O'KEEFE is one of you—you will never pro- © 
duce.a farce equal to his “‘ Merry Mourners.’’ Managers 
in town and country, you are all indebted to his talents. 
Actors and actresses, which of you is not under obliga- 
tions tohim? Play-goers, there is not one among you 

whom his humour and vivacity have not exhilirated, — 
Play-wrights, each and every one of you have taken a © 
hint from him. Readers, you all owe him something ; 
and shall the veteran die a heart-broken, forsaken pauper? 
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Will you suffer him tolack food and raiment in his old age 
and blindness, while you are enjoying all the comforts of 
life? Can you bave the heart hereafter to laugh at the 
whimsical pedantries of Lingo—the free humour of Rover 
—the honest testiness of Admiral Thunder—the delight- 
ful absurdities of Cockletop—the rustic drolleries of 
Cowslip, or the genuine comedy in little Sim, ‘with the 
conviction upon you that the author of these ideal cha- 
racters lingered out the last days of a protracted existence 
in bitterness, blindness, and penury, which you might, 
by a trifle, have in some measure alleviated ? 

Ponder upon this for a moment, we most earnestly 
beseech you! 
’ Charity begins at home— Dramatic authors, actors, 
actresses, managers, play-goers, and critics, this is our 
business ; O‘KEEFE is one of us. Let us not appeal to the 
great world, but rather do the needful for him who is dis, , 
tressed among ourselves. We are all indebted to him in 
some shape or other ; let us not be wholly void of common 
gratitude—of common humanity, for a fellow-labourer 
in the vineyard. Let Forses and his pitiful £20 per 
annum go to the Devil—we would rather starve than take 
a baubee from him—let us do something equivalent, or 
even better, ourselves. Let the men and women we have 
mentioned do their duty to the poor old quatro-genarian, 
and “bid him live ;’’ let them put down their guinea each 
for their brother in sorrow. All of them can afford it— 
they will not miss it—and the object of their charity will 
not hang upon their bounty long—HE IS NEARLY NINETY 
YEARS OF AGE. We would gladly take the trouble of 
gathering and administering the meed to genius in the 
“ Jowest state of woe.” Our mite is already in the hands 
of our Publisher ; and we do hope, that some of the good 
folks whom we have named, and many among our readers, 
will contribute to this, or any other fund, that may be 
raised for the benefit of the blind old dramatist in distress, 
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Br. Young’s Revenge anv John Remble’s Zanga. 


It is not by examlning the productions of our own day, 
the existence of which is merely ephemeral, or else de- 
pendent on extraneous circumstances and temporary 
Opinions, that we should be able to deduce any of those 
characteristics of genuine taste, which are the object of 
philosophic criticism, but rather by investigating the 


merits of those works which have outlived the generation _ 


in which they were produced. In the period of a hun- 

dred years those accidental notions that arise out of cer- 

tain imposing occurrences, the celebrity of a particular 

author, the peculiar gusto of an eminent patron, the 

direction of commercial advantages, the influence of po- 
~ litics, or the bias of national reputation, are almost 
wholly changed. If then we can divest our minds of 
that prepossession with which we are generally accustom- 
ed to contemplate a work, when it bears about: it the 
reverence of antiquity, if we can separate judgment from 
all the prejudices which in the current of universal opinion 
ever float about it, if we can entirely recover the courage 
of reason, and without assuming any peculiarity of 
thought, venture to condemn against the applause of a 
century, we shall certainly find an extensive range, 
where we may be usefully employed among the works of 
those authors who adorned the reign of Queen Anne, and 
who have therefore just completed their noviciate century, 
and demand their admission among the sacred fraternity 
of the revered ancients. 

It is remarkable that those ages have been rendered 
illustrious by the most exquisite productions in various 
branches of poetry, have seldom been so favourable to 
the dramatic muse as to her sisters. The Greek tragedians 
lived at a considerable period after Homer, and had few 
immediate contemporaries, while those Roman dramatists 
so highly commended by Cicero, who possessed strength 
of conception before their language had attained its cor- 
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respondent strength of expression, and who were pro- 
bably far superior in true genius, not only to the com- 
posers of those pieces which have descended to us in 
the name of Seneca, but even to the more extolled imita- 
tors of the Greek tragedies, who lived in the Augustan 
wera, lived even before the time of Lucretius. Shakspeare 
and Spencer indeed werethe ornaments of the same reign, 
but the poem of the latter is- incomplete, and in spite of 
its amazing beauties seems to have had a severe conten- 
tion for celebrity, with both natural and national taste, 
The torch of dramatic genius was entirely extinct in 
England, when Milton wrote his ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
France has never had, through the whole course of her 
literary annals, a distinguished dramatic period. * Cor- 
neille, who rose as if he would have thrown a brilliant 
and appropriate day upon the Gallic theatre, suddenly 
sunk behind the dark and rattling clouds of the Roman 
Seneca. The French have some fine poems in dialogue 
under the name of tragedies, but in action, sentiments, 
and character, as well as in the structure of their plots, 
they have confined themselves to the narrowest limits, 
and are contented with admiratiun as an equivalent for 
every other emotion in the breasts of their spectators. 
This regularity to which the Gallic drama had bowed 
down the genius of its candidates secured it a constant 
and extensive empire. What we admire we wish to imi- 
tate, and that which is directed by rule and method will 
always appear easy. It is therefore no wonder that many 
English authors endeavoured to rival the celebrity of the 
French tragedians, particularly in the reigns of Charles 
and-James, when the prejudices of the court were all in 
favour of the French nation. It was in these prejudices 
that the genius of a Dryden was extinguished: tragedies 
were even written in rhyme, because the very weakness 
of the French language was to be imitated; and two 
Englishmen of distinguished powers, united their talents 
to rival the “ C&dipus’” of Corneille, and produced a 
wretched composition, which, though they drew more 
from the Greek than the Latin, is even more bombastic 
than that of the French author. 

c 2 
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The partiality of the English for the writings of Shaks- 
peare, their natural love of freedom, and their national 
antipathy to their Gallic neighbours, preserved our stage 
from total submission to the dramatic laws of French cri- 
tics. The submissive party was nevertheless numerous, 
and appeared to be armed with the authority of the an- 
cients. Those who attempted to write with the uncon- 
trouled spirit of the bard of Avon, were ridiculed. Cri- 
tics, while they pretended to glory in his correct and 
animated delineations, were undermining his reputation 
by the support they gave to a theory, the merit of which 
consisted, not in its coincidence with nature, but in the 
facility with which it adapted itself to systematic arrange- 
ment. Addison himself while he extolled Shakspeare 
composed ‘ Cato.” 

A middle race of writers, was in the mean time taking 
possession of the disputed stage. These endeavoured to 
unite the leading characteristics of the British and Gallic 
theatres, but the attempts of such writers, were like the 
addition of negative and affirmative quantities in Alge- 
bra, frequently productive of a mere nothing. Oil and 
water will indeed unite by the force of powerful alkali, 
but very few of these dramatic chemists were gifted with 
this great amalgamating essence. Yet among many, some 
were in a certain degree, successful, and on the first rank 
of these, Dr. Young, claims a distinguished place. The 
tragedy of “The Revenge” is the finest specimen we have of 
the union of the Gallic and British drama; it indeed 
preponderates chiefly towards the freedom of the latter ; 
and is strongly marked by those traits of vivid and origi- 
rw thought, which are so peculiar to this extraordinary 

ter. 

On the first critical survey of: this tragedy, its general 
similarity to the “Othello” of Shakspeare is strikingly 
manifest. The principal intention of the author is there- 
fore undisguised ; and although we may be. astonished 
that any man should have the audacity to seize one of the 
subjects of our immortal poet, and thus to break it in to 
bear the trammels of prejudice, we are not, displeased. at 
seeing the two contending dramatic schools brought thus 
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ks- in contact with each other, by a hand so powerful and so 
nal determined as that of Dr. Young. 
age Iagoand Zanga, while they pursue the same object by 





nearly the same means, are yet essentially different in 
every characteristic. The former is low, treacherous, and 










us, 
an- = diabolical by nature; the latter is noble in his nature, 
on- _—Ss revengeful only by a mistaken sense of duty and honour, 
ri- | and treacherous by situation and opportunity. The first 
nd — would be thought insufferable on the- French theatre, 
ion ~=©—S—SCSWwWwhhn ile thee other is a correctcopy of many of its most mag- 
ich  nanimous villains, The character drawn by Shakspeare 
the =  =—s may be met by any man in his walk through life; while 
zee -—s- that delineated by Young is restricted to peculiar habits, 
are | andtoapeculiar train of thought. The passion. of re- 
_  venge always debases the whole mind of him that indul- 
ng _—s«-:«Ses it, and therefore we see Hamlet revolting at its in- 
to stigations, while increasing conviction urges him to obey 
lic its dictates. Orestes in “‘ Sophocles,”’ is the agent of im- 
he perious duty: his plan of revenge issuggested under the 
ree | immediate impulse of a god, and the horrors perpetrated 
nd by him, must have been less. offensive to the superstition 
li, of the Greeks, than to our ideas of filial piety and hu- 
th manity. Buton the Gallic stage, every passion, how- 
ne ever base and abhorrent, must be elevated and dignified : 
ak ‘the worst ideas must be rendered dazzling, by the false 
he =‘ Splendour in which they are to originate. Thus the fol- 
of lowing expression, which Dr. Young puts into the mouth 
id =—SCtséOf': Zaina, ‘contains a sentiment of this nature: 
rs “ Affronts are innocent, where men are worthless ; 
I> And such alone can wisely drop revenge.” 
‘Y | But while Dr. Young makes a low and direful impulse 
1 8 the source of lofty and even generous sentiments, he 
| _ Shields himself from the charge of absurdity, by ascribing 
y : those sentiments to a Moor, who has been taught to con- 
i sider revenge as one of the highest virtues. His father’s 
~ shade approves and instigates him. 
r) “ Two nights ago my father’s sacred shade 
t Thrice stalked around my bedand smiled upon me: 





He smiled a joy then little understood 
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It must be so—and if so, it is vengeance ~ | 
Worth waking of the dead for.” 


In the character, the excellence of which is that it 
requires deep study rather than natural feeling, Mr. 


Kemble might be expected to have been found more than © 
commonly successful. He was certainly great in Zanga: — 


his understanding triumphed: he was in every respect 
the being of Dr. Young’s creation; or if there was any 
defieiency in the portraiture, it was a want of eagerness 


of deceit with which the author strives to animate the | 


otherwise tedious treachery which fills the third and 
fourth acts. In the first speech, when Zanga indulges the 
gloomy disposition of his soul amid the nocturnal tempest, 
Kemble was truly impressive. Actors who watch oppor- 


tunities to rant have we heard, who in the following © 
lines out-thunder the exertions of the very best stage — 


thunder-maker :— 


“ Rage on, ye winds—burst, clouds—and waters roar! 


You bear a just resemblance of my fortune, 
And suit the gloomy habit of my soul.” 


Kemble ‘uttered them with sullen and melancholy satis- 
faction. It was with the same dark satisfaction that he 
entered into the detail of his injuries, and of his hatred 
to Alonzo—the words, 


“ To strike thee with astonishment at once, 
I hate Alonzo !’’ 


and the prayer which concludes the disclosure of his mo- 
tives and his hopes—= 





se Be propitious. 
O Mahomet! on this important hour, 
And give, at length, my famish’d soul revenge !”” 





were marked with all that deep yetsombrous gratification 
which a demon may be supposed to feel, in contemplating 
evils which he longs to execute, but which he has not yet 
the means to perpetrate. 

In the remainder of the first act the part of Zanga offers 
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but little to our notice, It isin the second that his plot 
of vengeance bursts upon his mind. The grin of expect- 
ant malice ought to accompany these words: 


“ Ha! it dawns! 
It rises to me like a new-found world !’’ 


The manner of Mr. Kemble was here too contemplative. 
The ensuing scene with Isabella requires more earnestness 
than seemed congenial with the dark brooding feature 
which Mr, Kemble gave it. Zanga has conceived a design 
suddenly : he is eager in seizing every circumstance that 
may bring his purpose to a successful conclusion. He 
fears to lose the rapid suggestions that are crowding into 
his mind: he calls for his tablets, and ere he has noted 
down two observations, he perceives his whole object to 
lie in his persuading Alonzo to ask*Leonora of Carlos, 
and Carlos to accede to his friend’s request. The conse- 
quences of this measure appear certain ; and therefore, 
without directly noticing them, he enjoys a foretaste of 
his revenge, by expatiating on the tortures of jealousy. 
All this Mr. Kemble seemed to misapprehend, in-one res- 
pect: his manner was too pensive and studious ; -his con- 
ception and perpetration were too cold ; he must have for- 
gotten that Zanga is a hot and sanguine son of Africa, 
and that revenge and all its concomitant crimes are virtues 
in his estimation. Shakspeare’s Iago is a mean, cold- 

blooded villain, under the dominion of a deadly impulse 

—the very slave of malice ; while Zanga is impetuous, 

and believes himself instigated by honour and patriotism. 

The same critique applied to Mr. Kemble’s representation 

of the first scene with Isabella in the third act : but there 

was somuch judgmentintheinterviews with Alonzo, that, 

although, as we have before observed, there was a great 

want of eagerness, we cannot withold our admiration of 
that great actor in many striking passages. The fol- 
lowing :— 


“ Was’t his request? Are you right sure of that? 
I fear the letter was not all a tale.” 


And theconcluding speech, after hearing that Isabella had 
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disposed of Carlos’s picture so as to increase the rising 
jealousy of Alonzo :— 





— ‘“ O pang to think! 

O dire necessity ! is this thy province? 
Whither, my soul! ah, whither art thou sunk 
Beneath thy sphere?” 


The commencement of the fourth act offered a great 
scope for the peculiar powers of Mr. Kemble. The reso- 
lution of Alonzo to accuse his wife— 


“ And to her trembling heart presenting death, 
Force all the secret from her.’ 





staggers the hopes of the wily African.—Zanga becomes 
gloomily contemplative for awhile, and then commences, 


with deliberate art, the narrative of his being eye-witness 


to the guilt of Carlos and Leonora. In all this Mr. Kemble 
was admirable: indeed so much did he here impel our 
applause, that we scarcely could believe that his languor 
in the subsequent scene was justly reprehensible, Indeed 
it must be acknowledged that in some speeches towards 
the end of the fourth act he began to put on the sanguine 
vehemence of the malicious villain whose purposes are 
converging to their conclusion. The speech beginning 
with “ That’s truly great!” was delivered with triumphant 
energy mangled with milignant persuasion, ‘ Throughout 
the last scenes of this tragedy the acting of Mr. Kemble 
eannot be spoken too highly of. When the irresolute 
Alonzo drops the dagger with which he meant to murder 
Leonora, Zanga’s disappointment was wonderfully ex- 
pressed by Mr. Kemble’s tone and action : 


“ Death to my towering hopes!—Oh, fall from high! 
My close, long-laboured scheme at once is blasted.” 


Tae, 








His instigations, by which all the virtuous indignation | 
of Leonora is excited, were delivered with exquisite du- 
plicity. When Leonora has stabbed herself, and the 
remaining purpose of his vengeance is to rack the bosom 
of the confiding Alonzo, by confessing the truth, the 
actor still shewed himself equal to the expression of all 
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the mingled emotions of gratified malice, contempt of 
death, the momentary throb of conscience, and the in- 
fluence of involuntary compassion. The resolute and 
malignant spirit displayed in the soliloquy, “How stands 
the great account ’twixt me and vengeance ?”’—the sub- 
sequent ccnfession, 


“ Thy wife is guiltless—that’s one transport to me; 
And I—Z let thee know it :—that’s another !”” 


and the violent ebullitions of extravagant vengeance 
which follow, were all excellent specimens of Mr. Kem- 
ble’s highest powers: but in the last scene, where Zanga 
kneels over the prostrate Alonzo, the actor might almost 
be said to surpass his author: the living comment was 
richer in expression of all the sensations of returning 
humanity than even the fine expressive poetry of the text. 


DOO LPO DOP IDO DOR 


Dramatic Tattle. 


The Yankees are, or affect to be, amused by their recent 
importation of the Italian Opera. They speak in raptures 
of the company, in the list of which we find the names 
of ANGRISANI and the Garcias.—In noticing the third 
Tepresentation of ‘‘ The Barber of Seville,” a New York 
paper says, *‘ Signor Garcia was in excellent voice, 
though the Company have to fear and guard against our 
pinching cold weather, which is a grievous enemy to 
those fine fibres and muscles, the fountain of mellow 
strains and dulcet notes.’”? We admire this vastly; a 
writer must be possessed of a very muscular imagination 
indeed to conceive the idea of a fibrous fountain.—The 
Manchester folks have, by dint of uproar, procured the 
re-engagement of Mrs. M‘GIBBON; Mrs. OGILVIE, who 
had been selected to fill her situation, was not, it appears, 
retained ; ‘‘ She took an affectionate leave of the perform- 
ers and departed in tears,” —-BIsHoP is still employed on 
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the Opera of “ Aladdin” for Drury Lane. Miss Sreeaens 
is to personate the young hero of the piece. —Bownrn1, the 
new singer at the opera house, was tolerably successful, 
and the performances went off as well as could be expect- 
ed for the first night of theseason. An apology was cir- 
culated through the house on Tuesday for VELLUTI, who 
was affected witha violent coldandsore throat.—Cuar.Ley 
Horn was pulled up lately before the beak, at Bow 
Street, for an assault on Tyson, the stage-door porter at 
Drury Lane. Tyson, it appeared, opposed the entrance 
of Horn’s son and nephew who were accompanying him 
to rehearsal, upon which, complainant said, Mr. Horn 
struck him “a sort of blow.” Horn said that the friends 
of other performers were admitted: and the complaint 
was eventually dismissed.—The Margravine of Anspach 
has published her Memoirs.—KEaN is getting on in Ame- 
rica; but we are sorry to find that he has been making a 
speech, which is almost as ridiculous as his late letter 
touching his treatment by the trans-Atlantic folks, 


PPP ODP POD PLO ODOP 


Celebrated Vocalists. 


No. 1. 


oenacremars 


MR. BRAHAM. 


Mr. Brana was initiated into the science of music at 
a very early age.* and his education was completed by 
Rauzzini of Bath. He had sung in concerts; but it was 
hisappearance at Drury Lane, in the opera of ‘“ Mahmoud,” 





* A published song beginning “ Fair grove, to thee 
alone I do impart,” bearing his name, must have been 
composed by hin when not more than seven or ¢ight 
years old. * per 
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that first made his accomplishments generally known to 
the English public. He was engaged for twelve nights ; 
at which term he left England, and remained abroad for 
some time. 

Nature seemSto have delighted herself with contrasting 
opposite qualities in the construction of this extraordi- 
nary and gifted individual. In Mr, Braham you see a 
small, but not inelegantly formed man, with a steadfast 
countenance, marked, however, with the peculiarity of 
his nation. The physiognomy is that of -one sobered by 
fixed and somewhat severe thought. The demeanour is 
something dejected and hesitating, rather than informed 
with any of the superiority of confidence or command. 
Yet there is a latent fire in the eye, a visible, but unem- 
ployed spring and elasticity in the well-compacted, 
though reduced scale of the whole form, that indicates 
power when called into action. Upon the boards of Old 
Drury, in the ordinary dress of his country, he would be 
taken for nothing beyond one of those walking gentlemen 
of the play-house, who merely deliver a message, or set 
achair, Inthe costume of the aigretted and turbaned 
princes of the East, wherein the poets of the opera some- 
times array their heroes, he bears himself like one whose 
greatness is thrust upon him; like a man picked up ona 
sudden behind the scenes, who, though furnished out, 
and sent on to swell a pageant, is solicitous about nothing 
so much as to avoid being seen. Even when seated 
amongst the principals of an oratorio, yon could not take 
him for one of any mark or likelihood. When he advan- 
ces to the front of an orchestra for an occasional perform- 
ance, his bearing is depressed by the same characteristic, 
and, as we conceive, deep-felt humility ; for he is never 
to be allured into the assumption of superiority by any, 
nor all, of the seductive flatteries that attend upon so 
successful a public career. Yet is he not without the 
consciousness of his desert, and of the solidity of his 
claims, and the understanding, and acknowledgement of 
those claims, on the part of the public. M. Vallebreque, 
the husband of Catalani, in a letter to a conductor, some 
years ago, set his valuation upon the whole catalogue of 
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vocalists; and estimating the services of his wife at five 
hundred pounds, reduced Braham to ten, or some such 
low degree of the scale, coupling his rate, at the same 
time, with the remark, that “Braham was nothing but 
one Jew.”” The estimate found its way into print, and 
soon after Vallebreque entered a room where Braham was 
carelessly sitting upon a table waiting for the rehearsal of 
aconcert. ‘ Well, Christian!’ was his address to the 
Frenchman; who, perceiving the drift of this abrupt 
apostrophe, began to stammer out some words of apolo- 
gy. “Spare yourself excuses, friend,’’ continued the 
singer, “ you cannot injure ME: and at the same time 
offered the abashed calumniator his hand. The judgment 
and the temper of the reproof are each admirable. 

Never was there a singer who possessed such faculties 
and acquirements as Mr. Braham: never was there one so 
provokingly unequal in his manner. 

Hear him in his best and most finished performances, 
and he disgusts you the very instant after he has raised 
the sense to ecstasy.—Listen to his very worst, and most 
tawdry, and mawkish ballads, “ The Bewildered Maid,” 
for instance, or any other stuff with which it pleases his 
fancy to infect the taste of the town, and you will be yet 
more strongly impressed with the powers of a performer, 
who can so tickle the ears, and confound the understand- 
ings, of a polished people. 

It is not want of judgment ; for no. man has a better 
understanding of his art, abstracted from its practice: nor 
is it any deficiency in the means of execution; for he has 
a compass of nineteen notes, and could once sing any 
thing in any manner. 

It is not easy, then, to account for varieties which sa- 
vour of singularity, alike in the apprehension and ex- 
pression of sentiment and musical phrases,—for violence 
of transition, for sudden stops and breaks, for an admix- 
ture of disagreeable noises, for super-abundant ornament, 
and other defects,—all which are yet blended with the 

most splendid and captivating transitions of style; with 
fire, energy, pathos, elegance, and ornament, not only 
in higher perfection than any other professor can singly 
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exhibit, but which cannot be paralleled by the aggregate 
qualities of all his competitors. 

The fact is, that these eccentricities are referable to no 
single cause. In the first place, there is nothing so diffi- 
cult to restrain as that luxuriance of ability, which con- 
tinually tempts the possessor to its excessive employment ; 
for there is a natural desire to put forth every power, up- 
on all occasions, and to take the world by storm. Inthe 
next place, a professor, in the course of the laborious 
study and practice which such attainments imply, is lia- 
ble, from the very fervour to which his sensibility and 
powers are brought by action, to be captivated and led 
astray by modes or expression, which better suit his own 
heated imagination, than the sober sympathies of a mix- 
ed audience, who cannot be affected so intensely. Hence 
extravagance of every kind. 

Vocalists have been but too long, and too generally, 
looked upon as human machines,—two-legged upright 
instruments, adapted to carry to perfection the art of me- 
lodious intonation. Mind has been considered to be al- 
most out of their province ; and this opinion has been not 
alittle aided by the total indifference of singers to the 
duties of the stage. ‘“ What a stick he is,’’ in nine cases 
out often, is the only description one shall ever hear of a 
first-rate singer’s acting. Sedgewick, Incledon, Dig- 
num, and Kelly, were certainly not gifted with powerful 
intellect; nor was the singing, even of the best of them, 
distinguished by any thing beyond its natural beauty of 
tone, and some mechanical excellences of execution. 
But the person we are now describing isa very different’ 
being. His singing is full of mind, full of sensibility ; 
and his very defects are often to be traced to curious ope- 
rations of the intellectual faculties. His head, therefore, 
asacraniologist would say, is worth examining. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Dramatic fragmenta. 


COLLECTED BY SAM SAM’S SON. 





ORIGIN OF HAIR-POWDER. 

About the year 1650 hair-powder came first in use, by 
some French players observing in Poland the people of 
that country use it when infected with pica-polonica, or 
matting of the hair, contracted by dirty habits. The 
strollers conceived its use would have an agreeable effect 
on the stage by candle-light, so adopted it ; but such was 
their diffidence, that as soon as the play was over, they 
combed it all out of their wigs. This brought it to Paris, 
where the actors at first treated it with the same reserve, 
Two or three of the nobility broke the ice: the novelty 
took instantaneously. The fashion being universal in 
court and country, the man who first dealt in it as a com- 
modity got a great fortune and the uick name of Polvill 
or Pulvillio. : 


HOARE’S PUN. 
When the tax was impressed on watches, Prince 
HoakkE said, that the prevalent case among the watchma- 
kers was shagreen, 


HOGARTH A SCENE PAINTER. 

Mr. EpwarD Oram, who died at Hampstead, in his 
73rd year, and was buried at Hendon, was very intimate 
in his youth with HoGarTu, and introduced him tothe pro- 
prietors of Drury Lane Theatre, where he and Oram 
painted scenes conjointly for several years, and were em- 
ployed by a famous old woman, who kept a droll, in Bar- 
tholomew Fair, to paint a very splendid set of scenes. 
The agreement particularly specified the scenes were to 
be gilt: but instead of leaf gold being used, they were 
covered with Dutch metal in the usual way. The mistress 
of the Drolls declared the contract broken, and refused to 
pay for them. 
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THEATRICAL ADMISSION. 


The price of admission to the theatres in the days of 
“Good Queen Bess’* was very moderate. “Let me 
never live to look so high as the two-penny room again,” 
says BEN Jonson, in his prologue to “ Every Man in his 
Humour,” acted for the first time at the Globe, on Bank- 
side, 1699. The price of the best rooms, or boxes, was 
a shilling ; of the lower places two-pence ; and some 
places ‘only one penny.” The two-penny room was 
the gallery. Thus Decker: “ Pay your two-pence to a 
player and you may sit the gallery.” And MIDDLETON: 
“T took him once into the two-penny gallery at the For- 
tune.” The place, however, seems to be very discredi- 
table, being described as the resort of pick-pockets and 
prostitutes. In “Every Man in his Humour’ there is 
also mention of ‘“¢‘ The Lord’s Room over the Stage :” this 
was equal to our stage boxes; price of admission to it 
appears to have been ashilling. DEckEar, in his “ Gul’s 
Hornbook,”’ 1609, says: “ At a new play you take up 
the twelve-penny room next the stage, because the lords 
and you may seem to be hail fellow well met.” 


POPPI DOP PDD OP 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


“ The play, the play’s the thing.” 


HAMLET, 


Brurp Lane Theatre. 


Jan. 13.—Der Freischutz—Paptomime. 


14.—Siege of Belgrade—Ibid. 
WeoRoE Roy ied. 
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17 —Faustus—The Cam p—Ibid. 
18—Hy po rite— Wool-Gathering—Ibid. 
19.—Rob Roy—Ibid. 


SINCLAIR, STEPHENS, and LIsTON, on the nights of their 
performance, continue to draw excellent houses. “ Wool- 
Gathering” has been repeated ; LisTon seems to be doing 
his best for it; Mrs. Yares plays her trumpery part as 
cheerfully as she can; and BELL PaTon (horrida bella) 
smirksand smiles and looks asthough she really imagined ~ 
she was handsome. There is something particularly an- 
noying to us, inthis young lady; her face is a nondescript 
we cannot point out—the objectionable clause in her fea- 
tures; she always reminds us of the lines on Dr. Feun 
and we cannot help parodying them thus, whenever we 
see her: _ 

You’re very ugly, ISABEL, 

But whereabouts I cannot tell ; 

Yet, this I know and know full well, 
You’re far from pretty, ISABEL. 


Covent Garven Theatre. 


Jan. Sagtepes, Kemble; Miranda, Mise Hammersly— 


itt 
14.—Rule a Wife—Idid. 
16.—Othel.io— O¢hello, Kemble—Ibid. 
17.—Thne Duenna—lvid, 
18.—Bold Stroke for a Wife—Ibid. 
19,.—Inconstant—I bid. 


On Monday evening, the 16th instant, Mr. C. KEMBLE 
attempted the character of Othello for the first time at 
this theatre. For want of room we are compelled to defer 
our critique upon the subject until next week. 
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Male Attirement of Actresses. 


Tuts male attirement of actresses is one of the most 
barbarous, injurious, and unnatural customs of the stage ; 
it has proceeded sometimes from want of invention in the 
author, sometimes from a spirit of pruriency, or, if they 
please, of versatility in the actresses: for when actors 
ruleauthors, as they do in our time, good’ performers 
may very often obtain what parts they please. In all 
cases it is injurious to the probability of the author and 
to the proper style of the actress, for if she succeeds in 
her study of male representation she will never entirely 
get rid of her manhood with its attire; she is like the 
fphis of Ovip and changes her sexes unalterably. There 
is required, in fact, a breadth of manners and demeanour 
in a woman’s imitation of men, which no female, who 
had not got over a certain feminine reserve of limb, could 
ever maintain or endure ; and when the imitation becomes 
frequent and the limbs bent to their purpose, it is impos - 
sible to return to that delicacy of behaviour, which exists 
merely as it is incapable of forgetting itself. Vivacity 
does nothing but strengthen the tendency to broadness by 
allowing a greater freedom of action; it merely helps 
the female to depart more from her former chaste coldness 
of character, from the simplicity of her former mental 
shape; it is like attempting to straighten a curled lock 
by holding it nearer the fire. 

The English are not yet surfeited, like the French or 
Neapolitans, into an indifference for female shapes, 
because their women have not utterly divested themselves 
of clothing ; they are therefore extremely fond of those 
stage exhibitions of necks and legs, which can conveni- 
ently supply the common deficiency of the sight, and at 
the same time leave the national character of their women 
uninjured. This passion is so well understood by fo- 
reigners, that an Italian woman, who sung in this coun- 
’ try some time ago, advertised in the opera bills a new 

— purposely added to introduce her in male attire. 

0. 4, » 
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But is it not infinitely degrading to an English woman, 


to a woman of that nation so famous for the delicacy and © 


domestic importance of its females, to stand in the gaze 
of a thousand eyes, divested of her becoming conceal- 
nents, and imitating the appearance and actions of a séx, 
to whom she is always most lovely when most unlike? 
A slave in a West Indian market could scarcely undergo 
a more humiliating exhibition, There are many indeed 
among the audience who are entranced on such occasions, 
and these are principally old men, who gloat through their 
opera-glasses on a display so refreshing to their memories, 
What a charming homage to genius! How complimentary 
to the powers of the actress, to think of nothing but the 
cut of her ancle or the undulation of her hip! 

It will be answered me by the admirers of this personal 
display; that it is very possible for a woman to be perfectly 
virtuous and to dress in men’s cloaths. If perfect virtue 
with women consists in the mere preservation of what is 
called their honour, I will agree with them as to the pos- 
sibility ; but I refer them to the biography of our most 
famous actresses. By the indifferent or the jovial it 
will be exclaimed, “ Zounds, why. what the deuce would 
you expect in an actress?”? Why, I would expect them 
to have sonie regard for the profession they have adopted, 
some of that spirit which induces a very cobler, whatever 
may be his temper or disposition, to do nothing that shall 
disgrace his calling. It is notoriqus to every body, that 
the profession of the stage bas been rendered disreputable 
by the manners and habits of its members: but it is a 
profession which tertainly requires a peculiar and dis- 
criminative knowledge, and wherever there is knowledge 
there ought to be good reputation. Every individual 

erformer should lend the assistance of example to rescue 
t from contempt, if it be merely for the sake of his asso- 
Ciates ; for it is the misfortune of collective bodies, that 
its degenerate members , even if they do not degrade the 
minds, will inevitably destroy the reputation of the 
whole system. 
~ Let the actress, who is fond of displaying her person 
in male attire, never forget, that the applause which she 
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gains in such a dréss cannot possibly carry with it any 
thing of respect : the more vehement it is, the more is it 
an acknowledgment of a very lamentable familiarity in 
the performer, and of a very gross kind of gratitude on 
the part of the audience. 


POT PPD PPE OOD DOD 


Celebrated Vocalists. 


No. 1. 


MR. BRAHAM. 
C Continued from page 55.) 


Mr, Braham’s temperament appears to be of that par- 
ticular kind which is at once sensitive and melancholic. 
(We gather it only from what we have observed in the 
public exercise of his art.) His conceptions are rather 
powerful than sudden ; his feelings more intense than 
irritable. The often and long disputed difference, as to 
the actual sensations with which actors enter into their 
parts, we look upon it, is to be settled ina very easy 
way. Actors, by habit, acquire a power of instant ir- 
ritability and tranquillization, and of taking up a passion 
and laying it down in a moment—which faculty they ob- 
tain by continued professional excitation, and by study- 
ing to develope, with the rapidity of a chemical evolu- 
tion, the passion they wish to represent. Thus by habit- 
ually assuming the tones, gestures, and physiognomical 
agitation, incident to the occasion, they gradually and 
insensibly, as it were, acquire the power of instantane- 
ously sinking into repose. The intellectual process, to 
which asinger subjects himself, is somewhat dissimilar. 
He can assume few of the exterior marks of passion; and 
his sensibility is only to be exerted on the sounds, through 

D2 
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which alone he expresses emotion. Hence all his feeli 
should be more intense, in proportion as their external 
demonstration is less vivid ; and so far as our own expe 
rience goes, or as we have been able to arrive at a: know- 
ledge of what passes in the breasts of vocalists in general, 
unless a singer communes with himself for some time 
previous to commencing a song, and stimulates, raises, 
and matures, by silent reflection, the sentiments to which 
‘he is about to give utterance, his imitation will be cold 
and lifeless, although the technical perfection of time, 
tune, tone, and execution, be complete. Hence it is, 
we so often perceive mechanical excellence uninformed by 
a particle of spirit : the truth is, the generality of the pro- { 
fession do not seek to warm and cherish the imagination 
-——they present it sparingly with poor and meagre food— 
they are, indeed, but too prone to starve the fancy by 
their austere adherence to studies strictly musical. Out 
of this arises a very curious moral illustration. Many of 
those singers, both male and female, who have been prin- 
cipally distinguished for expressiveness, have been also 
notorious for the licentiousness of their lives. We infer 
from this fact, that their natural warmth of temperament 
has been the cause both of their excellence in art, and of 
their obliquity of conduct. 

To apply these observations to the subject of our pre- 
sent notice: 

From the forcible expression of Mr. Braham, and the 
strong lights and shades with which he invests his pas- 
sages, it is obvious, that he bas brooded over his concep- 
tions, and, by long consideration, has wrought up his 
sensibility to those powerful exhibitions of feeling, which 

, are displayed in his songs of passion. Take, for example, 
his recitative and air froin Jephtha, the most celebrated 
‘of his performances, where as much study and elaboration 
will be perceived as there was in the acting of Mr. John 
Kemble.—Call to mind his description of the rising sun 
in ‘“ The Creation.” With what vigour does he pourtray 
the burst of light by a volata most judiciously applied to 
the word “ darts;”” and by what gradations of tone and 
feeling, ‘he images the personal sentiments of “ An 
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am’rous joyful happy spouse,’’—and “A giant proud and 
glad to run his measured course !”’ 

In the air which follows the first named recitative, how 
beautifully does he delineate the heartfelt, subdued mix- 
ture of parental suffering and joy, in the pathetic melody, 
“ Waft her, Angels, through the skies!” which he con- 
trasts, by an expression perfectly sublime, with the re- 
morse, hesitation, and anguish, of the preceding re- 
citative. ; 

In these, the vocal adaptations of pause, emphasis, and 
tone, to the expression of the access and recess of passion, 
are wonderful and unequalled traits of imagination and 
execution ; and prove that the very depths of passion 
are the true tests of the natural endowments, and ac- 

uired accomplishments, of this extraordinary individual. 
ey are the exertions of his genius, which give him 
place and precedence above all competitors, 

But in the midst of these manifestations of power, his 
peculiar defects obtrude themselves as conspicuously, if 
not more so, than in any of lighter efforts. 

The beautiful recitative of Jephtha is deformed by sin- 
gular and vitiated pronunciation of the words, and by 
nasality in the tone—by forced, hard, and sudden termi- 
nations of notes: all these, however, are assignable to 
excess of elaborations, and to the still stronger cause we 
have before pointed out, the referring to, and satisfying, 
the heated imagination of the performer himself, instead 
of appealing to the natural feelings of some judicious and 
sensitive auditor. It is thus that sensibility is liable to 
produce a dangerous exaggeration. 

His great defects have been a want of uniformity of 
tone, and the violence and abruptness of his transitions, 
His notes will sometimes flow in a beautiful succession of 
sweetness and polish for a bar or two, when suddenly 
there comes a break, a stop, a note unfinished; an overe 
strained sound, brought out like the blast of a horn; or 
some unaccountable noise, originating in some strange 
jdea of peculiar expression, which interrupts and annihi- 
lates, in a moment, the re train of satisfaction, and 

D 
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destroys the delusion. Every passion in singing must be 
expressed with a certain melodiousness ; sorrow, anger, 
and-revenge, must be tempered in their harshness, or the 
charm is dissolved. Inaccurate notions respecting the 
true position of the grand boundary, continually lead Mr. 
Braham beyond it: his hearers cannot follow him, and 
the bond of sympathy is broken. It is the same warmth 
of feeling, the same exuberance of fancy and of power, 
that tempt him to wander into an inapplicable super- 
abundance of ornament ; and the constant abuse of these 
conjoined powers of imagination and execution is the 
more wonderful, because he has not only a scientific and 
critical understanding of the art, but he has at all times 
had ample opportunity of displaying all his talents—in 
their proper places, It is, therefore, the more surprising 
that he should have yielded to the vulgar hopeof manifest- 
ing all his various abilities at once, and of reconciling 
incongruities the most anomalous. But such has been the 
fact ; and while it has, in almost every instance, deprived 
him of that highest praise which belongs to fine and pure 
taste, it has had a most prejudicial effect upon the judg- 
ment of the public, in giving birth to a race of imitators, 
who yawl out their tones, squeeze out their words, and 
trick up their second-hand mannerism with every piece of 
dirty ragged finery, their great model has worn out and 
cast off, and then expect to pass for admirable singers and 
fertile inventors. Thus, the whole ear of England is 
“rankly abused ;” and a generation must pass away, 
before the art can be purified from the .corruptions with 
which Mr. Braham’s example has infected it. Something, 
however, will depend upon his successors. At present, 
there is no legitimate heir to his great honours. We ear- 
nestly hope, that some true genius will arise, who may 
have courage, firmness, and power enough to restore ease, 
grace, and polished refinement, and to re-establish de- 


throned nature; “ instinct with feeling,” but not “ drunk , 


with passion.” 
. Mr. Braham, in his zenith, had a voice of compass, 
tene, volume, and accuracy of intonation, superior to 
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any we ever heard*—an execution incapable of embar- 
rassment; a fancy that delighted to apply its unbounded 
means with the most profuse extravagance ; a conception 
which manifested itself in grandeur, tenderness and pa- 
thos ; and an elocution, forcible and impressive. But, 
unfortunately, there was no continuity; though there 
was “ every thing by turns,’’ there was “ nothing long.” 
He took his cue, indeed, from the place: and thus his 
singing was refined and voluptuous at the Opera ; scien- 
tific, full of energy and captivation, in the orchestra ; 
loud, gaudy, and declamatory, at the theatre. But the 
faults we have recited were common to him in all places; 
and seldom, indeed, could he be said to leave the train 
of pure satisfaction to flow freely, and without some 
check, for a few seconds of time. 

How curious is the compensation to be observed in 
nature, and through nature extending intoart. Harrison 
had few and feeble requisites; but he cultivated them 
with so delicate and so just an apprehension of his capa- 
cities, that he lived to exhibit the most finished model of 
particular excellence of any singer; and, by his example, 
he did more to purify and improve the public taste than 
any of his predecessors. Braham has eujoyed natural 
gifts, more extensive and commanding, than any com- 





* Its quality approached more nearly to that of the 
teed than the string. He used the falsette; but from a 
facility of taking it up on two or three notes of his com- 
pass at pleasure, he had so completely assimilated the na- 
tural and falsette at their conjunction, that it was impos- 
sible to discover where it took it, though the peculiar 
tone in the highest notes was clearly perceptible, Before 
his time, the junction had always been very clumsily 
conducted by English singers. Johnstone, who had a 
fine falsette, managed it so badly, that he obtained, from 
the abruptness of his transitions, the cognomen of “ Bub- 
ble and Squeak.”” Braham could proceed with the utmost 
rapidity and correctness through the whole of his compass 
by semitones, without the hearer being able to ascertain 
where the falsette commenced. 
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petitor ia att on récord. He has left nothing uusought, 
that practice could obtain. He may, indeed, be said to 
have reached the summit of perfection in every thing but 
combination. Yet has this vocalist so corrupted the judg+ 
ment of his age, that half a century will scarcely suffice 


* to restore British Vocal Art to a state of purity. 


POOPPP PDP PPP DOP 


Bramatic fragmenta. 


COLLECTED BY SAM SAM'S SON. 


THE POACHER’S PARODY. 

A poor strolling player was once caught performing 
the part of a poacher, and being taken before the Magis- 
trates assembled at a Quarter Sessions, for examination, 
one of them asked him what right ‘he had to kill a hare? 
when he replied in the following ludicrous parody on 
Brutus’s speech to the Romans on the death of Cesar:— 
“ Britons, Hungrymen, and Epicures! hear me for my 
cause, and be silent that you may hear ; believe me for my 
honour ; and have respect for my honour, that you may 
believe. Censure me in your wisdom—and awake your 
senses that you may the better judge. If there be any 
in this assembly, any dear friend of this hare, to him 
I say, that a cher’s love of hare is no less than his. 
If, then, that friend demand why a poacher rose against 
a hare, this is my answer: not that I loved hare less, but 
that I loved eating more. Would you rather this hare 
were living, and I had died quite starving ; or that this 
hare were dead, that I might live a jolly fellow? As this 
hare was pretty I weep for him; as he was plump I honour 
him; and as he was nimble I rejoice at it; but, as he 
was eatable, Islew him. There are tears for his beauty ; 
honour for his condition ; joy for his speed; and death 
for his toothsomeness. Who is here so cruel would see 
me here a starved man? .If any, speak, for him have I 
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offended. Who is here so silly that would not take a tit- 
bit? If any, speak, for him have I offended. Who is 
here so sleek that does not love his belly? If any, speak, 
for him have I offended.” ‘ You have offended justice, 
Sirrah,” cried one of the Magistrates, out of all patience 
at this long and strange harangue, which began to invade 
the time that had awakened his appetite. ‘ Then,’ cried 
the culprit, guessing at the hungry feelings of the Bench, 
“since justice is dissatisfied, it must needs have some- 
thing to devour—Heaven forbid I shouid keep any Gen- 
tleman from his dinner—so, if you please, I’ll wish your 
Worships a good day and a good appetite.” 








OUR BEST COMEDIES WRITTEN BY YOUNG AUTHORS, 


As this species of composition seems, more perhaps than 
any other, to require that knowledge of human nature 
and the world which experience alone can give, it seems 
not a little extraordinary that nearly all our first-rate 
comedies should have been the production of very young 
men. Those of CoNGRIEVE were all written before he 
was five-and-twenty ; FARQUHAR produced “ The Con- 
stant Couple” in his two-and-twentieth year, and died at 
thirty. VANBRUGH was a young Ensign when he sketch- 
ed out “The Relapse,” and “‘ The Provoked Wife ;”’ and 
SHERIDAN crowned his reputation with “‘ The School for 
Scandal” at six-and-twenty. 


MACKLIN’S DEATH. 


Several works state that this celebrated actor lived to 
the age of a hundred years. The following is an exact 
copy of the plate on his coffin :—‘“ Mr. CHARLES MACKLIN, 
comedian, died on the 11th July, 1797, aged 97 years.” 
Of the twelve friends who followed his remains in three 
mourning coaches MUNDEN is the only survivor. 
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PAUL HEFFERMAN. 


He was a man of learning and ‘ingenuity, but very 
eccentic ; he was always “ going your way” meet him 
when you would. After supping with a friend at the 
Bedford Coffee House one night, his friend said, “ Good 
night Paut;” “Stay,” said Pau, “I am going your 
way,” and they footed it to Limehouse; his friend, by 
the way, amusing Pav with the certain success of his 
tragedy (“ The Heroine of the Cave,” afterwards per- 
‘formed for REppIsH’s benefit with no success). He thus 
‘walked back to CARPENTER’S coffee-house in Covent Gar- 
den, at three o’clock in the morning, and treated him 
with coffee and punch. A new departure was taken, 
with “(Good morning to ye PauL, I am going to the 
Blue Boar, in Holborn.”? “ Well,” says HEFFERMAN, 
“ that’s in my way ;’’ and off they sallied, parting at the 
gate at five in the morning ; and Paut had then to trudge 
to his lodgings in College Street, Westminster, next door 
to the Hatters, where he died about forty years back ; 
not.in want, as has been said, for he had a guineaand 
some silver in his pocket. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


“ The play, the play’s the thing.” Wann 


Drurp Lane Theatre. 


Jan. 20.—Guy Mannering—Henry Bertram, Sinclair; Lucy Bertram, 
Stephens—Pantomine, F 

21.—Der Freisctiutz—The Cam p—Ibid. 

23.—Lord of the Manor— Truemore, Sinclair; Annette, Stephens; Moll 
Flaggon, Harley—lbid, 

“U.—Faustus—Ibid. 
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rr flame Mami, Br. Pelby ‘this first appearance in England) 


96.—Nerey Wivee—atre, “ard, Stephens; Mrs. Page, Gradiion; Anne 
Page; Povey—Ibid. ‘ 


THE LORD OF THE MANOR. 

Monday, Jan. 23rd.—On Friday last a tremendous 
uproar occurred at this theatre in consequence of the 
absence of SrvcLaIR and Miss STEPHENS, who:had been 
announced for the hero and heroine of “Guy Mannering.”’ 
After divers apologies and appeals, Miss GRADDON and 
YaRDLEy were suffered to go through the parts. This 
evening the absentees both appeared in the amusing opera 
of “The Lord of the Manor ;’’ the gentleman as 7'ruemore 
and the lady as Annette, They acquitted themselves with 
great credit, and the revival, we: doubt not, wil) be of 
benefit to the theatre; notwithstanding the cast is on the 
whole rather weak. Brown, in Young Contrast, is sadly 
inferior to Jones; Hartey’s Moll Flaggon is but mid- 
dling : and BEprorD’s Kashley absolutely bad. GATTIE 
was respectable as Old Contrast, and RusSELL a tolerably 
good La Nippe. Miss Cusirr sang her songs with some 
degree of skill, but she does not seem to understand the 
character she plays. Little Povey was excellent in 
Peggy, and looked better than she has for some time past. 


MR. PELBY’S HAMLET, 

Wednesday, Jan. 25.—Mr. Petsy, of the New York 
and Boston Theatres, made his first appearance in England 
on the boards of Drury Lane this evening in the difficult 
character of Hamlet. Although Mr. PELsy is evidently 
aman of some talent and much judgment, his Hamlet, 
upon the whole, by no means merited the applause with 
which it was received. We have still such an opinion of 
the discrimination of a.London audience, that we are in- 
clined to think the stranger was. hospitably cheered in 
many passages, where the mere actor would have been 
received with cool indifference, or open disapprobation. 
His reception did mare credit to the hearts than the heads 
of his auditors. Mr. PeLpy has many natural disadvan- 
tages to struggle against. His voice is disagreeable, his 
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figure mean, and his face possesses'‘no great capabilities 
for the display of passion, He fences well, and manages 
the last scene (a wretched affair at the best) better than 
“some of our players do ;”’ but his deportment, strange 
to say, is awkward, constrained, and, in many instances, 
sadly plebeian. In fact, the principal—the predominating 


fault of his performance, was a lack of polish. Hamlet | 


is said to have been “the glass of fashion,” and in the 
meridian of his misery would still move like a prince. 
His bearing should be gallant as well as meditative. Mr. 
P. made him very much the. reverse; but this, perhaps, 
is his failing, rather than his fault. At the fall of the 
curtain, he was loudly called; upon to appear, and, after 
a protracted uproar, in which the “ ayes’? triumphed, 
Hamlet entered, still in his sables, and returned thanks 
among the masks and grotesque figures of the Pantomime! 


DOPOP?P. 


Covent Garden Theatre. 


Jan. 20.-—Clari—Charles II.—Pantomime. 
21.—Tempest—Pantomime. 
23.—Othello—Ibid. 
24.—The Duenna—Ibid. 
18.—Bold Stroke for a Wife—The Three Hunch-backed Brothers of 
Bagdad (fret time)—I bid. 
26.—School for Scandal—Ibid—Ibid. 
MR, C. KEMBLE’S OTHELLO. 

Monday; January 23.—This evening Mr. C. KEMBLE, 
for the second time on these boards, we believe, attempted 
Othello. Weare, perhaps, one of Mr. KEMBLE’s warmest 
admirers ; but we trust that we shall never be so infatuated 
with his talents as to admit that he is equal to support all 
the characters which he usurps at Covent Garden. Mac- 
beth and Othello are far, far above his range. His Romeo 
is by no means excellent ; in figure, he is too elderly ; in 
face, too maturely sage ;-in deportment, too manly for the 
love-sick, romantic Mantuan boy. He is the beau ideal 
of gallant high-spirited chivalry—his Falconbridge is 
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a heart-stirring performance, and has never, within our 
memory, been surpassed. He is entitled to hold sove- 
reign sway over the youthful and genteel Romans, as 
Icilius and Marc Anthony, as well as most of the second 
parts in tragedy (provided they be not villains), such as 
Laertes, and “ honest Michael Cassio,’ in which 
latter character he displays a most chaste and beautiful 
picture of a man of acute sensibility and habits of sobriety 
suffering under the effects of an unwilling debauch. In 
fact, his intoxicated gentleman is unequalled—witness his 
Charles Oakley, and the part he played in “The Suicide.” 
But to perform Jago he is almost as incompetent as 
Warbe, and ought never, for his own sake, to have 
meddled with Othello. He is too languid, too artificial, 
and, from his frequent performance of the fond young 
lovers of the drama, occasionally too lack-a-daisical to 
represent the writhings of the noble Moor’s afflicted soul 
with effect. Mr. KEMBLE made Othello look more than 
he seemed to feel—poor little KEAN, we well remember, 
always appeared to feel more than he could express by 
voice or gesture. KEMBLE seemed to be continually, but 
in vain, working his bodily agents up to an expression 
of deep passion—KEAN to be endeavouring, but also in 
vain, to subdue any external revelation of the pangs 
which raged in his heart. The former reminded us of one 
who wished to excite pity—the latter of a proud man in 
misery, struggling with his wrath, and attempting to 
conceal his grief, and altogether shunning commiseration. 

Mr. KEMBLE’s address to the senate was well delivered, 
but in the subsequent scenes with Jago his deficiencies 
became apparent. He was studiously vehement; but 
rather elegant than natural in his agonies of jealousy. 
The intensity of the Moor’s feelings after the poison of 
Zago’s insinuations have taken effect he was unable to 
express. In his brief history of the fatal handkerchief 
he was too inattentive to the workings of his words on 
“the gentle Desdemona,” and duriog the first hints at 
his wife’s frailty, too indifferent for a man of Othello’s 
temperament.. It would be needless to enumerate other 
particulars of Mr, KEMBLE’s performance; suffice it to say, 
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“in gentle phrase,” that his Othello has by no means 
added to his previous reputation. 

Cooper made a middling Cassio; Warbe but a poor 
Tayo ; Mrs, Faucrr a most excellent Emilia ; and Miss 
JonEs—‘‘ What shall we say to thee, thou pretty wench?” 
Truly that thou art out of thy sphere in Desdemona. 
Eschew the character in future, and brihe some talented 
young author with “a chaste salute” to write thee a 
Zummerzett Maiden, which thou can’st enact inimitably. 


PLO DGS FOP 220 OOF 


Avelpht Theatre. 


—a 


Right dolorus and manifest have been the complaints— 
nay more—the objurgations—wherewith we have been 
assailed, for not having enforced an entry into the little 
theatre in the Strand since the production of the Ranto- 
mime; but singular as it may seem, we have a marvellous 
affection for our father’s son, and rather than endure 
two inches of any John-o-Gaunt Jackanapes’ elbow in 
our flitch we would very certainly, in spite of all the 
“Constant Readers” and “ Friends to the Drama” in 
the universe, suffer the Christmas mummering of DANIEL 
TERRY and Company to remain altogether unnoticed in 
our pages. It were an absolute falsehood in us to deny 
our having been within the walls of the Adelphi Theatre 
since our last—we have been there—we heard the voice 
of PauLo; but, as we breathe, we could see nothing. 
Mr. CaMPBELL, who knows and respects us as he ought, 
toiled for two thirds of an hour to obtain us a place in 
any box, public or private, but without effect. The 
lobbies were so full that “it were more than the labour 
of an HERCULES could effect” to take up a position 
whence a glimpse of the stage could be obtained. Alas! 
we are no HERCULES—and, in truth, it was as much as 
we could do to manage a retreat without suffering a total 
rout in the fienks of our great coat. - 
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The Adelphi Pantomime is, therefore, still an unseen 
Yarrow to us. Qne of our contributors, however, a sturdy 
youth and a pittite, but not our dearly beloved Ha! Ha! 
who is now duck-fowling in the fens, has in this hour of 
need proffered ug a notice of the piece in question. We 
subjoin it verbatim, by no means pledging ourself to the 
propriety of the remarks, but reserving to ourself the 
power of touching hereafter upon the subject, should we 
see fit to do so. 


Mr. Drama, 

Ina late number you inform your numerous readers 
that you “have made repeated attempts to obtain a 
glimpse of the Adelphi Pantomime” but without success. 
As the period appears to be far distant when youare likely 
to, if you adhere to your “ wise resolution” of waiting 
till the “ eighth hour ;” I beg to acquaint you that I have, 
with much manual labour, and a “ pretty considerable” 
squeeze, accompanied by the discomfiture of my person- 
al attire, and various other misfortunes “ which flesh is 
heir to,”” accomplished the Herculean task of actually en- 
tering the pit at half price on Wednesday last, just as 
Long Tom Coffin jumps on board the American frigate 
in the “ The Pilot.” I had then to sit out the representa- 
tion of “ Success,’ with two giggling Welsh girls on my 
left, with coachee and footee next them, all of whom 
laughed “ most marvellously” at all they saw, or heard, 
as well as at their own “ most sapient” jokes; all “full 
of wise saws and modern instances,” with a frequent 
ejaculation of, ‘Oh I wish Cook was here, how her fat 
sides would shake.” This was too much for my trembling 
nerves. I was already stewed ; notwithstanding it was 
freezing without, I assure you it was melting within. I 
have heard (of course, from good authority), that Messrs, 
TERRY and YATES have been clearing full £500 a week, 
and since Christmas a much larger sum. I have two 
great faults to lay at their door which I hope they will 
sweep away; both of which were carried to an unwar- 
yantable length on the night in question: the one is the 
unpardonable nuisance of thrusting between our knees 
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and narrow benches, the “ Apples and oranges, porter 
ale, and soda-water” sort of gentry; it is quite unbeara- 
ble ; “ I have annalised it, have tasted it, and I know it.” 
The second is, they have left too much room on both sides 
of the pit, whereby certain very obstinate un-civiliang, 
who nail their hats to their block heads, obstruct the 
bird’s eye view of all those behind them. The frail sister- 
hood seem to inhabit this district, and their fashionable 
large black hats and red flowers are more visible to those 
behind than the scenery ; the consequence is, as happened 
this evening, “‘ Success”? was in dumb show. Hats off; 
turn ’em out; knock it off; I'll knock your head off if 
you do; take it off then yourself; I’ll see you d——_d 
first ; and the like, were an average of the talking part 
of the business. I confess I don’t think our loss was 
much, further than that of Mrs. FITzwILLiam’s songs, 
the acting of TERRY, and imitations of YATES, for those 
of REEVE get worse and worse, and are no more like the 
persons he pretends to pourtray, than the body ofa 
church is to the steeple. I have this season four times 
“ just dropt in” at this theatre, and as often has there 
been a disturbance amongst these standing gentry. Some 
steps should be taken to redress this devil of an evil. 


“ If so be, you ask me where 
It is required? I answer there.’ 


(or some such words, sung by REEVES in one of his 
“ Cherry Ripe” parodies.) 

Let the standing places be sunk lower than the line of 
benches, and as gradually rise, both equally, as at our 
larger theatres (they are much too wide at the Adelphi), 
then “ All’s Well” again. The Pantomime quieted the 
hats on, and hats off cur-ish growlers, and opened with 
really beautiful scenery. It is called, “‘ The Three Golden 
Lamps; or, Harlequin and the Wizzard Dwarf.” “ The 
why, or wherefore, it boots me not to tell,” for it was 
one lamp, with three branch burners. The castle of the 
Egyptian Sorcerer was very beautiful. Imma, his daugh- 
ter (Miss Pincorr), is in love with a poor fisherman (W. 

. Kimpy). The Weézard Dwurf succeeds in purloining 
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secretly from the castle the golden lamp, which is said to 
give its holder all he can wish or deserve. The loss being 
discovered, a proclamation is made, offering a reward to 
whoever brings it back; the poor fisherman undertakes 
to do so, in hopes of getting Jama as his bride, and re- 
ceives a magic sword which protects its holder from harm ; 
he departs, and enters the abode of giant spirits, encoun- 
ters, and knocks off the heads of two in a minute, obtains 
the lamp, with which he proceeds to his mother’s cottage, 
and, marvellous to relate, falls asleep at the door of it. 
The Egyptian Sorcerer enters, and exults at obtaining 
his prize again, lights the three burners, and summonses 
the spirits of gold, who furnish whatever he asks most 
readily ; all this the covetous old mother secretly espies, 
and wishes it were her own; the Sorcerer covers the lamp 
up in a black scarf, which, unperceived, the old woman 
slips the lamp from under, and substitutes something in 
its place, with which her son and the Sorcerer proceed to 
the castle. Now comes the old woman’s turn ; she lights 
the lamp, and observes all the ceremonies she beheld per- 
formed. The spirits of gold answer her summons, and, 
with silver clubs, give her a good buffetting, and carry, 
off the lamp; the Sorcerer and poor Fisherman return, 
having discovered the cheat ; the latter is transformed to 
Harlequin, “Slim and lively”--dmma, to Columbine--and 
the old woman, to Clown (PAULO), who got up the piece, 
Whether Mr. P. dislikes the thumps-and bumps that per- 
sonage is usually subjected to, or uot, I leave him to in- 
form the public, but “ Oh! yes—I guess—verily”—I’m 
right ; so he introduces a second Harlequin, “ Fat and 
Stupid’? (SANDERS), who very good-temperedly receives 
them for him; he “ just pops in” whenever they owe 
“slim and lively” a regular thumping, and “fat and 
stupid” gets it. This is really Jaughable, and may be a 
ge-nu-ine idea; but it won’t live beyond the golden 
lamps. Ex.iorr is the Pantaloon, but shed no “ new 
lights” on the representation thereof. Plymouth Hoe 
‘was a very pretty picturesque view. The next scene dis- 
plays a truly great coat, which serves to bring fortha 
Aarge pocket handkerchief, snuff box, pocket book, &c, &c, 
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but it is on the whole but a poor invention, and ends 
badly. The usual number of butchers, poulterers, and 
snuff shops are made to serve as a vehicle to several jokes, 
“ stale and unprofitable:’’ the best of which was, GLib- 
pon’s Cigar Divan, in which were introduced the “ Four 
Prices,” and the ‘“ Whiskers” of 1825, both copies from 
celebrated caricatures. The brushes applied to the cheeks 
of Pantaloon and Clown, told well, and will raise a laugh 
against many of our puppies, who have paid more for 
Macassar oil, than for learning. The scene of the Royal 
Sky Blue Association Company, and manufacture of 
Patent Milk, by means of a hod of mortar and a pump, 
were ingeniously conceived, and told well, but the car- 
riage was an old and very lame contrivance. The two 
cocks and song are disgraceful, and were deservedly 
hissed. On the whole the Pantomime is not so good as 
that of last season. 

Miss Pincorr danced with great adroitness, and ap- 
peared a pretty-figured girl, with rather a long foot, but, 


as Columbines go at present, she will do—The lovers 


regain the lamp and are united, as a reward for the 
dangers they encountered in pursuit of it. 





Savler’s ells. 


We are told that an excellent evening’s entertainment 
is to be had at this house—that the audience is generally 
numerous and respectable—the pieces right merry—and 
the Clown (Witi1ams), remarkably clever. We mean to 
attend the theatre shortly, and most probably, may de- 
vote a page or two of our next number to a more particu- 
lar notice of the performances. 
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The Actor of All Work. 


Do you remember Bob Buskin ? No,—how should you? 
He has been quiet in his grave at Stepney these many 
years. Poor Bob! Those who missed seeing him are 
ignorant of one of the pleasantest rarities ever turned out 
of the creative hand of dame Nature. His mother was a 
lady’s maid, with a pair of wicked black eyes; his father, 
a strapping footman with a handsome leg,—but why 
should I detail his birth, parentage, and education? 
What does that irritable little cripple and poet, Pope, say ? 


“Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow ; 
The rest is all but leather and prunella.” 


Buskin agreed with the bard, and the most important 
article of his belief was ‘all the world’s a stage.” He 
soon contrived to quit his mamma’s wing (probably she 
was not vastly anxious to detain him), and thinking it 
incumbent on him “ to act his part,’’ joined a company 
of strolling players, on the understanding that he should 
monopolise a]l the baby kings, princes, and ghosts in the 
drama. Such an engagement could be no sinecure—Bob 
toiled day and night for hiis stale crust, mouldy cheese, 
and rank onion. In “ Pizarro,” he was Cora’s child, and 
tugged at Rolla’s carroty locks most unmereifully ; in 
“ King John,” he was Prince Arthur, and whined in the 
most touching manner, to save his eyes from Hubert’s 
red-hot curling irons. He enacted all the spirits of the 
infernal cauldron in “ Macbeth,” performed a ghost and 
aking in “Richard the Third,” and screamed most ap> 
pallingly as the dainty Ariel of “ The Tempest.” But he 
soon grew too tall for a baby, and though somewhat too 
short for a hero, was enabled, with the aid of high-heeled 
shoes, to assume the character of Young Norval. The 
play of “ Douglas” was acted on the occasion in a village 
assembly room.—Bob had been announced by himself as 
“a young gentleman, his first attempt on any stage,” 
-— the more cultivated part of the audience coti¢trred 
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in declaring, that if he would but learn to pronounce his 
words properly, .and wash his face cleaner, he might in 
time become a great acquisition to the boards. 

This was fame. Buskin began to feel ‘a thousand 
hearts’ were swelling in his bosom,’? and renouncing 
finally his place as extra candle-snuffer to the establish- 
ment, he determined for the future to execute nothing 
but your tip-top tragedy parts, particularly Lee’s Alex- 
ander, and Rowe’s Bajazet. His success was prodigious ; 
he did every thing in Ancient Pistol’s vein, and tore the 
‘“‘ passions into rags and tatters’ most dexterously. 
Many a barn has felt an ague of applause, “ when, in the 
Moor, he ground his teeth to dust ;” many a red-faced, 
raw-handed dairy-maid has exhaled in sighs, when as 
“the gentle Montague” gazing on the moon, or rather 
the bottom of a copper kettle, bis Juliet exclaimed, “ Oh, 
Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou Romeo ?” And often 
have the country beldames sate trembling with apprehen- 
sion, when, as “ Devilish Macbeth,” crimsoned o’er, not 
with blood, but red ink. Bob was a devoted worshipper 
of Melpomene, but he soon grew too wise to slight her 
laughing sister, Thalia. He could be the Tom Shuffleton 
of Colman’s “ John Bull,’ and the Endless of “‘ No Song 
no Supper,”’ in the same evening. He would take Charles 
or Joseph Surface, in the “School for Scandal,” as cir- 
cumstances required ; and if a bravo was wanting in a 
melo-drama, or an Harlequin in a Pantomime, Bob was 
the man. He could sing too “ as well as any Italian of 
them all’? the ballad and the bravura style were equally 
easy to him ; his base voice was divine, and his tenor sur- 
passed that of any match-seller’s extant. In short, he 
was an universal genius. Yet, with all his talents and 
indefatigable exertions, he was poor: he commenced his 
theatrical career without a shilling in his purse, and after 
ten years of glorious labour, be had not increased his 
stock of ready cash. The fact was, those who witnessed 
his performance were too poor to reward his excellence, 
and somehow or other, the managers of the stationary 
theatres always declined giving him an engagement. It 
mattered little to Buskin; for his good-humour was in- 
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distructible, .and whether he ranted, the leader of ragged 
legions, or smoked his pipe in a deserted barn, he was 
still a cheerful, frank-hearted companionable fellow. 

Buskin, as he was a good-looking spark, except that 
his legs were rather crooked, at one time entertained 
thoughts of making his fortune by marriage; but love, 
omnipotent love, was too strong for Bob’s resolution, and 
in a luckless hour, he united himself to the Prima Donna 
of the company, a lady who was equally at home in 
tragedy, comedy, opera, and farce, and would have been 
perfectly beautiful, had she not resembled Polypbemus in 
having but one eye. They passed their honey-moon like 
their betters, and though Buskin found his wife was not 
absolutely an angel, he was satisfied. Soon, however, 
his purse, always consumptive, was exhausted, and he 
discovered, to his inexpressible horror, that his spouse 
consumed more aqua-vite than himself. In vain he 
strutted nightly the monarch or the conqueror of the scene, 
his rabbit-skin ermine and his copper-gilt sceptre must be 
laid by at the fall of the curtain. In vain his dear rib 
queened it at his side, and was pronounced in sonorous 
blank verse, the “ fairest of the fair ;”” the play ended, 
and her Majesty of Denmark was glad to make her supper 
of a red herring. The income of an itinerant player will 
afford no luxuries, and when Bob’s one-eyed dame de- 
clared that she was “as ladies wish to be who love their 
lords,” there was no small difficulty in gratifying the 
various expensive fancies which she indulged. But Bus- 
kin was not easily put out of temper, and every farthing 
of his professional earnings was willingly expended to 
please the capricious palate of madam. At last, when, 
after he had performed from Monday to Saturday in his 
best parts, and only received six shillings from the trea- 
surer, as his share of the profits, she insisted on his pro- 
viding asucking pig for her Sunday dinner, our histrionic 
hero felt his patience completely exhausted, and gravely 
spreading his hands, exclaimed with infinite pathos, “‘ For 
ever and for ever, farewell, Molly.” The lady took it in 
the way of a jest, but Bob immediately quitted: the barn, 
walked as fast as possible for the London road, and bid- 
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ding adieu to the pains and pleasures of a stroller’s life, 
determined, maugre the critics and the newspapers, to 
try his luck on a metropolitan stage, before a fashionable 
audience. 

He arrived in London; but the great men of the patent 
theatres, the major-domos of the drama, treated him 
coolly enough. He might pass muster as the starved 
Apothecary in “ Romeo and Juliet,” or as the Ghost in 
“ Hamlet,’’ but for characters of a higher class they could 
not conceive that he had the least capability. Such a 
sentence was death to Buskin’s ambition ; “ it killed his 
noble heart.”” The minor houses were open to him: with 
them his genius took shelter, and for many a painful year, 
he was the King Cambyses of Wapping, Surrey, and 
Westminster. His gains, perbaps, were greater than 
during his country practice, but the honest pride of his 
spirit was departed: he no longer embodied the glorious 
conceptions of Shakspeare,—-he had dwindled into a vile 
posture-master, a declaimer of ridiculous bombast, and 
he heartily despised himself. In the village ale-house, or 
the uncovered barn, open on all sides to the “ pitiless 
storm,’ he was the gayest of the gay. His mirthful eye 
carried a fascination in its glance, and those who associ 
ated with Buskin were happy in his company, however 
miserable at other times. His hilarity and joyousness 
made him the most amusing of guests; “ how often has 
he set the table in a roar!’ Poverty could not depress 
him; wants and privations were not merely endured but 
welcomed, and when others would have died of despair, 
he uttered a jest instead of a groan. I have seen him with 
the green grass for his carpet, and the clear blue sky for 
his canopy, basking in the sunshine, drinking in the 
loveliness of nature, and chaunting some merry snatch 
of an old tune “in absolute content.” But why dol 
speak of his by-gone enjoyments.—enjoyments, lost to 
me as well as to him? Poor Bob Buskin! he had no 
genius to reckon up pounds, shillings, and pence; he 
knew not how to make “ barren metal breed,” the air of 
London was fatal to him—he had passed his youth “under 
the greenweed tree,” unrestrained as the wild birds that’ 
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carolled around him,—he could not exist in the smoky 
cage of the metropolis:—like Sir John Falstaff, “ A’ 
babbled of green fields” and died.—Reader, if thou art 
curious, in Stepney church-yard thou mayest find the 
grave of the Actor of all Work. 







POP PLE PPP OPP DOP 


On the Acting of Cooke. 


Mr. CooKE was the Machiavel of the modern stage. 
One would imagine, that if he had been in the French 
theatre during the Revolution, when actors became legis- 
lators, he might have become the most finished statesman 
of his day. He could be either a gloomy hypocrite, like 
Cromwell, or a gay one, such as Chesterfield would have 
made his son. He could render all his passions subser- 
vient to one passion and one purpose, and could 


— smile, and smile, and be a villain. 









Like most statesmen however, he could do nothing with- 
out artifice. His looks and his tones invariably turned 
him from the very appearance of virtue. If he wished 
to be seriously sentimental, he deviated into irony; if he 
endeavoured to appear candid, his manner was so strange 
and inconsistent, that you were merely inclined to guard 
against him the more. It was for these reasons, that his 
gentlemen in sentimental comedy became so awkward 
and inefficient, that his Jaques, in “ As You Like Is,” 
instead of being a moralizing enthusiast, was merely a 
grave scoffer, and that his Macbeth, who ought to be at 
least a majestic villain, exhibited nothing but a desperate 
craftiness. Of his Hamlet one would willingly spare the 
recollection. The most accomplished character on the 
stage was converted into an unpolished, obstinate, sar- 
castic madman. 

Mr. Cooke was, in fact, master of every species of hy- 
pocrisy 5 and if he was a confined actor, it must be con- 
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fessed, that his powers were always active and vigorous 
in their confinement. He was great in the hypocrisy that 
endeavours to conceal itself by seriousness, as in Iago 
and Stukely, in the hypocrisy that endeavours to conceal 
itself by gaiety and sarcasm, as in Sir Archy M‘Sarcasm, 
and lastly in the most impudent hypocrisy, such as that 
of Sir Pertinax M‘Sycophant and of Richard the Third. 
Ido not think he could be called a great tragedian, though 
he performed Richard so excellently. Much of this cha- 
racter is occupied by the display of a confident dissimu- 
lation, which is something very different from the dignity 
of tragedy.: If Cooke performed the more serious part 
with success, if we were attentive to his misfortunes as 
well as to his prosperity, it was because our attention had 
been so fixed by the fraud that produced them: we saw 
the punishment of hypocritical ambition fallen upon its 
proper object. Kemble had more dignity in the character, 
but he entirely wanted its artifice, and he did singular 
honor to his judgment and forbearance in relinquishing 
the crafty usurper to the most crafty of actors. ; 

In the more humourous part, however, of Mr. Cooke’s 
Richard, and indeed in all his hypocritical humour except 
when it soliloquized or confessed itself, it may be ques- 
tioned whether he ought to have betrayed his deception 
to the audience by so manifest an hypocrisy of counte- 
nance. It is evident, that a consummate hypocrite in 
real life would attempt a look the very reverse of appa- 
rent fraud, otherwise he would render himself liable to 
detection, and, in fact, be no true hypocrite. To those 
who would object, that if hypocrisy be thus divested of 
externals, an actor capable of mere gravity would suc 
- ceed best in deception, it may be answered, that there 
are always times in a play, when a hypocrite must talk 
to himself either by side-speeches or by expressive medi- 
tation : in soliloquies especially, he will lay aside the 
mask, and give a loose to his enjoyment or vexation by 
setting his features at liberty. The best excuse however 
that can be given for the carelessness with which Mr. 
Cooke’s hypocrisy looked out of his countenance, was 
the uaconscious enjoyment which deceitful villany can- 
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not help expressing at the anticipation or attainment of 
success; and jt must be confessed that any vice long 
indulged generally stamps its peculiar character on the 
countenance. 

A performer like Cooke was necessarily greater in 
comedy than tragedy, because hypocrisy is not only one 
of those baser passions which excite our contempt, but 
because it deals much in equivocation and sarcasm, which 
are among the first beauties of comedy. ‘Stukely, in the 
“ Gamester,” is tragic in the effects produced by his vil- 
lany, but in the pursuit of this villany he is merely grave 
or sentimental ; and every thing like cheating has a prin- 
cipal of ridiculous in it: Rochefoucault (the celebrated 
French writer), perhaps, would account for this in the 
superiority which we give our own sagacity over the 
person cheated. With all Cooke’s assumed meekness of 
countenance in this character and in that of Iago, with 
his fits of thoughtfulness so inimitably familiar, and his 
sudden sighs of pitying conviction, he was always greater 
as he approached comedy, and his most finished perform- 
ance was, in my opinion, Sir Pertinax M‘Sycophant, in 
tbe “Man of the World.” The author’s Sir Archy 
M‘Sarcasm is merely a slight outline of this corrupt sati- 
rical Scotchman; and, therefore, it is nothing but a 
smaller sketch in the hands of the actor. 

Sir Pertinax would have been a perfect piece of acting, 
if Mr. Cooke’s action had been more various. By giving 

‘ the person represented a manner, it is sometimes indeed 
more impressive in its effect, especially when the charac- 
ter is an eccentric one ; but our love of genius will some- 
times make us displeased with a beauty itself when we 
know the performer cannot help it, though Mr. Kemble’s 
Penruddock might be adduced as a proof to the contrary; 
and in the case of Sir Pertinax a variety of action would 
be much more natural, since he is of so various and san- 
guine a temper, so various in his contrivances, and so 
various in his behaviour. A monotony of any kind must 
be unusual with active hypocrisy. 

But ali the beauties and all the faults of Cooke were to 
be seen in this single chatacter ; and this proves, perhaps, 
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that it was his favorite one, since he felt inclined to in- 
dulge all his habits in its representation. The Scotch 
dialect, which he so inimitably assumed, was in vain un- 
dervalued by those who persuaded themselves that he was 
born in Scotland. In the first place, to be merely born 
there is nothing to the purpose, for a man born upon the 
sea might as well be expected to talk like a dolphin. If 
he was educated by or with Scotch people, it is merely 
wonderful that he did not talk Scotch in his English cha- 
_racters, for he gave them none of those compressed vowels 
and liquified consonants, none of that artlessness and un- 
dulation of tone so ludicrous in Sir Pertinax. It is this 
artlessness of tone that renders a hypocritical Scotchman 
or Welshman more humourous on the stage than any other 
hypocrite, and more successful, perhaps, in the world. 
Sir Pertinax, however, concealsan unavoidable ludicrous- 
ness, which might sometimes injure his cause, by appa- 
rently delighting in his dialect, and by possessing much 
intentional humour. If Cooke bowed, it was with a face j 
that said, “‘ What a fool you are to be deceived with this 
fawning!” If he looked friendly, it was with a smile 
that said, ‘‘ 1 will make use of you, and you may go to 
the devil.” A simple rustic might have felt all his affec- 
tions warmed at his countenance, and exclaim, ‘“ What 
a pure-hearted old gentleman!’ but a finer observer 
would descry under the glowing exterior nothing but pro- 
fessions without meaning, and a heart without warmth. { 

The sarcasm of Cooke was at all times most bitter, but 
in this character its acerbity was tempered with no res- 
pect either for its object or for himself. His tone was 
outrageously smooth and deep; and when it found its 
softest level, its under monotony was so full of what is 
called hugging one’s self,and was accompanied with sucha 
dragged smile and viciousness of leer, that he seemed 
as if he had lost his voice through the mere enjoyment of 
malice. 

Tt was thus that in characters of the most apparent la- 
bour, as well as in a total negfect of study, this excellent 
actor surpassed all his coutemporaries. His principal 
faults were confined to his person, for they consisted in & 
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shrinking rise of the shoulders, however, may give an 
idea of that contrasted watchfulness, with which a mean 
hypocrite retires in himself. His general air indeed, his 
sarcastic cast of countenance with its close wideness of 
smile and its hooked nose, and his utter want of study 
joined to the villanous characters he represented, were 
occasionally sufficient to make some people almost fall out 
with the actor ; but it must be recollected that if Garrick 
was disgustingly vulgar in Abel Drugger, he displayed 
the most fascinating manners in private life. 
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The Puppet Show. 


I should have been glad to have seen my old acquaintance, Master Punch, 
FIELDING. 


I think it is Lord Chesterfield, who defines laughter to 
be the characteristic of ill-manners ; and I have met with 
very learned reasons why a man should preserve a per- 
petual gravity of countenance. But in sober truth, 1 am 
inclined to imagine, that laughter is not to be regulated 
by rule; and that there are some circumstances in every 
one’s life, which, in spite of habitual self-command, will 
compel him to yield to the temptation. 

Were it possible, indeed, before we expanded our risi- 
ble muscles, to hesitate whether we should laugh or not, 
the democratical philosophy would probably have few 
disciples. The excitements to laughter are often of so 
trifling a nature, as to shrink from the ordeal of rational 
inquiry ; and the most contemptible causes have often 
produced the strongest effects. A man of tolerable sense, 
who would honour a sparkling effusion of wit, with 
merely a well-bred smile, or, at the very utmost, a plea- 
sant grin, shall, at some ridiculous nonsense burst out 
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into a sardonic fit of uncontrollable laughter, and be 
ashamed the next minute for having made himself a fool, 
The truth is, that laughter is neither a passion nor a sen- 
timent. It is an impulse, which we cannot subdue, and 
over which reason has no control. The gravest folks have 
been caught tripping ; and I question whether even Qua- 
kers have not sometimes laughed as loudly as their less 
guarded neighbours. 


In minds of habitually serious temperament, the ex- | 


citing causes must no doubt be stronger, than with those 
hey-day, careless, lack-brained sons of merriment, whose 
mouths expand into a grin at the holding up of a finger; 
but, I repeat, there are circumstances and situations in 
which the demurest physiognomies would not be proof 
against the temptation. At all events, I cannot consider 
laughter a crime. The bright spots of a man’s life are 
few enough, without blotting any out: and since, for a 
moment of mirth, we have an hour of sadness, it were 
a sorry policy to diminish the few rays that illumine our 
chequered existence. Life is an April day,—sunshine and 
showers. The heart, like the earth, would cease to yield 
good fruit, were it not sometithes watered with the tears 
of sensibility ; and the fruit would be worthless, but for 
the sunshine of smiles. 

My “sunny hours’ have been few enough; yet I have 
been so vulgar as to laugh, and heartily too; and I hope 
to have many more causes of merriment, before the time, 
when (like Yorick) I shall not have a jibe left “to mock 
my own grinning.” Now Iam not very diffident of ac- 
knowledging (let the confession detract as it may from 
my intellectual reputation) that there have been few oc: 
casions when I have laughed louder or longer than at 
Punch’s Puppet Show. 1 remember, (spite of maternal 
remonstrances and ‘predictions of caned shoulders and 
strapped hands) throwing down my dog’s-eared Virgil, 
sixty of whose harmonious, but to me discordant, lines 
I was destined to repeat at the morning’s lesson, on peril 
of corporal punishment, and mental degradation ;—I re- 
member, I say, throwing down the Prince of Poets, start- 
ing up from my seat,—all on the qué vive, at hearing the 
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grateful, well-known sound of the trumpet, which in 
sonorous tones of asinine shrillness, summoned a gratui- 
tous audience to this most delightful of exhibitions. I 
say a gratuitous audience, because the spectator might see 
it for nothing, if honor would let him slink away without 
dropping the well-earned mite into the hat of the petiti- 
oning Fantoccinist. Yet who could refuse so trifling,— 
so humble a tribute to genius? Who could shrink from 
the intreating rim, pressed by the ingenious solicitor 
against the hearts of his audience, as the most vulnerable 
part after so touching a display of feeling.—who, I say, 
could resist the plea with a ‘‘ Really I have no halfpence,’’ 
when conscience was whispering all the while, as gene- 
rosity did to Sterne, “ you know you have a thousand ?”” 
L recollect that young as I was, I gladly gave the penny 
destined to the purchase of nuts and apples, and heartily 
wished it had been more. 

Yes, I well remember, that in defiance of all the dread- 
ful anticipations of the morrow; the awful magisterial 
frown of the trencher-capped arbiter of my destiny ; and 
the prophetic visions which would crowd upon my soul 
on the very threshold of my transgression, like Macbeth’s 
air-drawn dagger, or the perspective rope, supposed to 
haunt the predestined murderer :—spite of all these awful 
consequences; when the trumpet has sounded, I have 
seized my hat, and followed through street, lane, and 
alley, the itinerant showman. And ah! what anguish I 
have felt! how keen, how bitter has been my disappoint- 
ment, when (and often has it been the case) after tracing 
the footsteps of Punch’s master till I was tired, I have 
found it a wild-goose chase, and a mere ignis fatuus at 
last. The man who has forged a checque, and is detect- 
ed in the very act of presenting it ;—the thief, who suffers 
the penalty before he has had time to enjoy the fruits of 
his crime,—can alone be adduced as parallels ; for I was 
doomed to encounter all the consequences of the time I 
had wasted, all the penalties of neglected lessons, with- 
out the satisfaction of reflecting that the temptation to 
whieh I had yielded had ended in actual enjoyment. 

But if my Punch’s chase has sometimes proved fruitless ; 
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it has been more than counterbalanced by the many happy 
hours I have spent in his company ; the remembrance of 
whieh I always found strong enough to make the dread of 
the morrow kick the beam. I think I see the Fantoccinist 
now. He was an Italian; a little thick-set man, witha 
red, humourous-looking countenance. He had lost one 
eye; but the other made up for the loss of its fellow bya 
shrewdness of expression sufficient for both. He always 
wore an oil-skin hat, and a rough green coat. At his 
back he carried a deal box, containing the dramatis per- 
sone of his little theatre; and in his hand, the trumpet 
aforesaid, at whose glad summons, hundreds of merry, 
laughter-loving faces flocked around him, with gaping 
mouths and anxious looks, all eager to renew their ac- 
quaintance with their old friend and favorite, Punch. 
Thetheatre itself was carried by a tall man, who seemed 
a sort of sleeping partner in the concern, or mere dumb 
waiter on the other’s operations. 

Whether this favorite of my juvenile days is still living, 
I know not. It is many years since I last saw him, or 
heard the cheering sound of his brazen trumpet ; and I 
began to think that Punch’s glories had shared the fate of 
all terrestrial things, and had faded away for ever. But 
how shall I describe my astonishment, and (shall I confess 
it?) my delight, a few days ago, casting my eyes up the 
long perspective of Blackfriars’ Road, J distinctly dis- 
cerned the well-known theatre, borne on the shoulders of 
a man, and attended by a numerous troop of followers, 
young and old. I had been vain enough to imagine, that 
with increase of years I had gained increase of wisdom ; 
but I had flattered myself egregiously. Hear my con- 
fession. No sooner did I catch a distant glimpse of 
Punch’s glory, than all. the recollections of youthful 
delight rushed into my mind. I mended my pace, and 
overtook the itinerant, just as he had set down his burden 
on a convenient spot for exhibition. I looked in his face, 
—it was not my old acquaintance; but a stout comely- 


lookiag young fellow, who having on a smock frock and. 


a dog’s hair hat, had the appearance of a rustic, and 
seemod of all people in the world, the least worthy to 
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tread in the shoes of his great prototype the inimitable 
Italian. However, though with this drawback on the 
enjoyment of the treat, and with the prepossession that, 
it would bea sorry sort of affair, after what I had seen 
some twenty years ago, I took my stand; and with more 
liberality than usually falls to the share of a dramatic 
critic, I must confess that I found Master Punch every 
whit as merry a gentleman as when I had last the pleasure 
of fafling into his company. 

Nor was I the only “ child of a larger growth,” who 
was tempted to witness the exhibition. Young and old 
flocked round Punchinello’s standard, and mingled en 
masse without distinction of rank, all animated by the 
same sentiment of joyousexpectation. I had the curiosity, 
during the performance, to look round upon the motley 
groupe. There was not a face but smiled; and many 
burst out into shouts of uproarious laughter.’ It was 


‘curious to remark the risible gradations. ‘“‘ Eh! help us!” 


said an old woman, “that folks should laugh at such 
‘nonsense!’”? And her mouth was expanded to 4 full semi- 
circular grin. Those of the throng, who appeared least 
burthened with this world’s goods, seemed the most 


‘vociferous in their sympathy. A few decently dressed 


personages, who formed the outskirts of the crowd ap- 
peared less boisterous in their mirth: but in any other 
company they would have laughed outright, as was 
manifest from the frequent applications of their handker- 
chiefs to their mouths, and the audible, though half-sti- 
fled, titterings, and tears of pleasure, which proved how 
arduous was the struggle between nature and good-breed- 
ing. Two or three of a superior class kept at a still 
further distance, and only'stole furtive glances at Punchi- 
nello: as if they would have it understood, that they 
had merely stopped by accident,—or were waiting for 
some person,—or were looking at something else; yet 
even these betrayed the truth by their awkward attempts 
‘to conceal their risibility. One or two coarse jests and 
‘miserable puns produced thunders of applause; they 
could not have been better received within the walls of 
Drury ; and the last scene, where Punch tricks the hang- 
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man by getting hie neck into the halter, instead of his 
own, “ was received (as Elliston would say) with loud 
and re-iterated bursts of laughter and applause, from all 
parts of a crowded and brilliant”—mobility ! 

I cannot help thinking there is a great resemblance 
between the character of Punch and that of Falstaff. 

Falstaff has scarcely a virtue (strictly so called) in the 
whole of his composition. He robs on the highway, cheats 
his hostess, slanders his prince, and abuses his office. 
He is a druakard, a glutton, a thief, a liar, and a coward. 
Yet, with all these drawbacks, we love the rogue; and 
such isthe magic of his humour, we forgive all his faults, 
and would forgive them were they ten times more numer- 
ous. Punch is a scion of the same stock, but with still 
darker shades in his character. He intrigues, beats his 
wife, and kills his child. The scoundrel has no con- 
science: for his ill-deeds never disturb the jollity of his 
humour; and his grief, when he expects to be hanged, 
has so little of penitence in it, that it is the mere com- 
punction of detected guilt anticipating its punishment. 
Yet who does not feel rejoiced at his outwitting the hang- 
man? Who could wish so merry a fellow the fate he 
deserves; or help exclaiming with the poet:— “Oh! 
Punch! with all thy faults I love thee still ?” 

In conclusion, I advise nervous folks, by all means, to 
see Punch’s puppet show: it is a finer specific for the 
blue devils than vegetable syrup, nervous cordial, or 
steel pills. Ennui and vapours shrink from its potent 
influence, and it would transform the veriest hypocon- 
driac into another Democritus. * 


POI PPP ODE PDO CPD 


Otway. 


In considering the works of an author, who lived with- 
out friends, and in poverty; who died through the op- 
pression of want at half the age of man; yet whose 
writings gained him the admiration of his contemporaries, 
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and secured to him a still increasing fame with posterity; 
it may not be useless to inquire, why genius, so conspicu- 
ously exerted, should have gone apparently without its 
reward ; and why powers, that were so efficient towards 
celebrity, should not have led to present fortune, at least 
to ease and competence? That nature, when she has 
enlarged the faculties of the mind to a superior degree, 
and extended and quickened its operations, has not be- 
stowed her best gift, no wise man will assert. And, ifa 
necessary final cause should operate upon all exertions of 
genius, so as to determine them to a certain end, without 
any bias from prejudice or passion, error would cease, 
and the distinction of merit be lost. But the directions 
of genius are determined by other, and more accidental 
causes ; and principally by three : by tempers, by studies, 
and by habits. Of the particular and decided influence 
of these, instances, among our own writers, readily oc- 
cur. Ben Jonson was determined entirely by the first 
and second; Dryden entirely by the second and third ; 
Wycherly by the third; and Otway by the first only. 
That Otway’s temper governed him throughout ; that it 
raised his genius, though it depressed his fortune, no 
other proof seems required, than an attention to the spirit 
of his letters, and to that of those characters, from which 
alone his celebrity, as an author, has arisen. In his 
Letters, his Complaint, and his Plays, the same man 
appears: and, upon the whole review, we findthe Lover, 
the Swain, Polydore, Jaffier, and Otway, to be the same 
person: nor has “ Don Carlos,’’ in thegreat outline of 
his character, a trait of difference from these. 

That men have appeared with genius and abilities, 
conspicuous enough for the highest fame, and powerful 
enough for their advancement to any point of prosperity, 
yet with tempers that have perpetually opposed all efforts 
of fortune towards their elevation, Otway seems an instance 
in his age, as Savage has been in a later. Otway appears 
never to have-experienced the test of “ difficilide tempe- 
rare felicitati, qué te non putes dit usurum” any other- 
wise, than by failing under the trial. He caught at the 
present good with avidity; enjoyed to excess, because 
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sos by his own choice) his happiness was of short 
uration ; and, when no other hope remained, he enslaved 
his mind with a rooted, frantic passion, that added en- ~ 
thusiasm to his genius, when he wrote on a subject, that 
bore analogy with his own feelings; but which ‘set at 
defiance all his better resolves and efforts to extricate 
himself from the contempt and misery in which he passed 
his latest days. 

Though this be the most disadvantageous view, in 
which we can regard him as a man, and a philosopher ; 
as an author, it is the only just consideration, whereby 
to measure his works. ‘“ Don Carlos,’”’ “ The Orphan,” 
“Venice Preserved,’”? were not more the works of his 
head than his heart. 

Of his other dramas, “‘ Titus and Berenice,’ and 
‘*Scapin,” are translated from the French; “ Caius 
Marius,” taken from Shakspeare ; “ Alcibiades,’ a play 
not only without a moral, but which he ridiculed himself 
in his next preface; “ Friendship in Fashion,” a comedy, 
which, though its licentiousness pleased in Charles the 
Second’s days, was hissed off the stage in 1749; the 
“ Soldier’s Fortune,”’ a compilation from four other tales 
and plays: and its sequel, ‘‘ The Atheist,” aqmere play 
of adventures, without design or character, 

As a dramatic writer, no author, since Shakspeare, 
has copied from him so much as Otway ; nor has any one 
written nearer to Shakspeare’s style. 

As an occasional writer, he has left us little, whereby 
to judge of him. Of his three Prologues, two were entire 
flattery to the then Duke and Duchess of York ; and the 
Pastoral-Elegy, which he had begun, on the death of 
Charles the Second, and carried only as far as thirty 
lines, wants the first principles of that mode of writing. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER, 


“ The play, the play's the thing.” 


Drurp Lane Theatre.- 


HAMLET, 


Jan. 27.—Lord of the Manor—Pantomime. 

28.—Malvina [first time]— Oscar, Siuclair; Malvina, Stephens—Ibid. 
30.—Othello—tbid. 

31 —Malvina—I bid. 

Feb. 1.—Ibid—Ibid. 

9.—Ibid—1bid. 


“ Malvina,” a gaudy new opera, was produced here 
on Saturday evening. Aided, as it is, by the whole 
strength of the house in melo-drame, opera, and scene- 


painting, it promises to be decidedly successful. 


POI PPP PPO CPO DCP 


Covent Garden Theatre. 

Jan, 27.—Venice Preserved—Jafier, Searle; Pierre, Warde; Belvi- 
dera, Mrs. Slomau—The Three Hunch-backed Brothers of Bagdad 
—Pantomime. 

28.-—Clari—The Scape-Goat—Ibid. 

30 —Oratorio. 

31 —Othello—Pantomime. 

Feb. 1.—The Duenna—Norah; or, the Girl of Erin [first time]— 
Norah, Goward—Ibid. 

2erBold Stroke for a W ife—Ibid—The Scape-Goat. 

NORAH; OR, THE GIRL OF ERIN. 


Wednesday, Feb. \st.—This is the very worst piece 
that has been brought out at either of the great theatres 
during the season. It has not one redeeming quality : 
the plot is as stale “‘ as the remainder biseuit ;” the lan- 
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guage mawkish ; the puns most outrageously villanous : 
and the whole affair a disgrace to the boards. The mana- 
gers, apparently, were determined it should succeed; 
they thrust Cooper, Connor, Mrs. Glover, Goward, and 
(will it be credited ?) Miss Lacy into the cast of this—the 
very worst of modern sentimental afterpieces. The pati- 
ence of the audience was, in several instances, severely 
tried; but, out of respect to the ladies and gentlemen 
who personated the characters, the thing was endured 
throughout, and a beautiful scene of a village church by 
moonlight, which was dexterously reserved as a bonne 
bouche to the last, saved it from damnation. It is “ full 
to the brim” of balderdash and bulls of the most contemp- 
tible description. 

From the double Irish title of the piece we were led to 
expect a few of the fine old airs of Erin, or at the least, 
some striking symptoms of nationality, beyond a couple 
of songs of little merit, and a village schoolmaster, who 
is but another Irish Tutor. \ 

All the performers did their best for the salvation of the 
piece ; they did save it ; but it is quite impossible that it 
can be either popular or profitable. Connor gave the 
gait of a genteel bog-trotter in a most excellent way ; 
little Goward did the little she had to do as she does 
every thing—well ; Mrs. Glover gave some degree of im- 
portance and piquancy to the common-place stuff which 
she was doomed to utter; and Miss Lacy—but, in truth, 
it would be paying this fine actress a poor compliment to 
praise her in such a part as The Marchioness de Preville. 

We sat out the piece with considerable difficulty, and 
were heartily rejoiced to find that, nothwithstanding the 
multitude high and low applauded, there were many who 
had good taste enough to condemn and hiss such wretch- 
ed trash. 


“ The rabble and the rational are two.” 


We do not consider the shallow plot of this flimsy 
production worth detailing to our readers, and shall 
not, therefore, encumber our pages further, er occupy 
the attention of our readers, with so paltry a subject. 
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Theatrical Nuisances, 


In a series of Letters to and from Eminent Characters. 


LETTER II. 


FROM CLEOPATRA MOGGS TO P. CUE, ESQ. 
EDITOR OF THE DRAMA, 


I am much pleased, Sir, that you have lately devoted 
a portion of your work to annoyances of the stage. There 
is one to which I beg most particularly to call your atten- 
tion; it comes home to the stomachs of most people, and 
presses, I assure you, particularly hard upon your present 
correspondent. You will readily believe this when you 
read my little story. I was born, Sir—but what matters 
my birth to the present subject? Suffice it to say, that I 
received an elegant education at a charity school, and 
having a soul above being a maid of-all-work, I took a 
situation in a wholesale grocer’s family, to take charge of 
the dear little innocents. One of the clerks fell in love 
with and married me. Havinga predilection for the sweets 
of poetry and a horror for sugar, he quitted the counting 
house and commenced writing for the stage. For some 
time things went on well enough with him, but lately he 
has not made enough money to buy matches. His books, 
of which he had laid in a good stock while a clerk, have 
for some time been our only means of subsistence. We 
gave the whole of “‘ Fox’s Martyrs” for one goose; and 
I am promised that, if times don’t mend, he will part 
with his last Spencer to buy me a petticoat. MURPHY 
has found us in potatoes for a week; Bacon a relish for 
breakfast these ten days; and as coals will be out to- 
morrow we must even make a shift and burn CoKE. Long 
and long ago poor PYE was exchanged for a pudding, and 
Lams sacrificed for a single scrag of mutton. Pope we 
parted with on New Year’s Day for a wether leg. 
. _ the poet’s eye in a fine phrenzy rolling,” ob- 
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served my husband as he cut into the internal fat. But 
why should 1 repeat his observations when I’ve so much 
to say myself ?—Last week it cost us a MASON to mend a 
chink in the wall, and the windows being broke we 
parted with DryDEN to keep ourden dry. A quarto of 
Porter we transmogrified yesterday into a pot of beer, 
and Rousseau went on Sunday for a gill of geneva, 
We can make nothing of CHERRY, because, as my husband 
says, fruit is out of season, but he is surprised that the 
carpenter next door wont buy his new MALLETT. WIFFEN 
has found him in pipes, and CHAUCER in tobacco for three 
weeks, and Burns was yesterday consumed for fire-wood. 
My husband has a liver complaint, and “ The Pleasures 
of the Imagination’’ have been sold for a base bolus ; still 
he says, paradoxical as it may seem, he has not got rid 
of his AKENSIDE. He has tried tragedy, comedy, opera, 
and nielo-drame; but every thing fails. He swears his 
last was a damned good farce—whether it was really good 
or bad, I know not, but sure am I that it was damned, 
for I saw the fun myself. Orders we get in abundance, 
but no money. We visit the theatre often to drive care 
away, but in vain, it only makes things worse. And 
now I come to the nuisance. Is it not a miserable thing, 
ir, to see a set of people eating beautiful ham and cold 
pullets on the stage when you know there’s nothing at 
home for supper? Where is the wit of writing an eating 
scene? Is there any thing dramatic in devouring and 
drinking? I think not. In my opinion a cloth never 
ought to be laid on the stage. I have no objection to a 
glass of. wine being taken, but to see a regular supper set 
out and coolly eaten, while one has a devouring appetite 
within, is the most provoking thing in the world. I 
assure you, Sir, I speak from experience. To such 
people as I am it is sadly annoying and ought to be im- 
mediately done away with. 
For my husband’s honor, I subscribe myself by my 
maiden name. 
Your’s Affectionately, 


CLEOPATRA Moccs. 
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On Musical Style. 


From the beginning of the century which is just past, 
to its termination nearly, the English were an acquiring 
people. They are now an enjoying people. The higher 
and the middle classes are of course only concerned in a 
discussion relative to the fine arts; and of these it may 
safely be said, that their habits are more luxurious now 
than they have ever before been known to be. Pecuniary 
embarrassment, where it exists, does not seem to check 
this at all,—but, on the contrary, would rather appear to 
supply another inducement to plunge into the vortex, 
where reflection and conscience are whirled about equally 
with lighter matters, The staple of British literature 
during the last twenty years—by which we do mean the 
stage and the circulating library more than the poetry of 
the time—has been either addressed to, or engendered by, 
the disposition we have ascribed to this state—a disposi- 
tion of a craving anxious kind, hankering after excess 
both in sensual and intellectual things. Modern fanati- 
cism in devotion—which is as different from old Englisht® 
puritanism as from Scotch Presbyterianism ;—and that 
short dream of extasy miscalled love,—which lives no 
longer than it continues to be extatic, and is therefore as 
uncertain as it is intemperate,—have both their origin in 
the same constitutional temperament :—both are born of 
irritable and irrittaed sensibility; and thus we explain 
how Mr. Moore’s poems, and the Evangelical Magazine, 
are so strongly patronised by the existing generation. 

In the days of Handel and of Arne, the minds of mu- 
sical amateurs were satisfied with the severe, strong, and 
sublime qualities, and to the chaste elegance belonging to 
the compositions of these great masters. In every thing 
it was the same; devotion then was in its natural state ; 
it lived in the sun-beam, and drank the gentle dews as 
heaven sent them; it needed not the forcing-houses, nor 
the hot-beds of tract-societies, and missionary meetings. 
Love, in poetty at least, was then passion chastened by 
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affection—‘“‘ perfect esteem enlivened by desire.’ But 
the public feeling is no longer in this healthy state. The 
methodists have arisen with all their raptures of one class, 
—and the readers and writers of modern verse with all 
theirs of another. The latter demand the excitements of 
a wild, voluptuous, and irregular muse, whose sphere of 
action is a region warm and stimulating, and breathing 
the odours of the East. Such an age is precisely that in 
which the fiery, impetuous, and theatrical appeals of a 
Braham; the wanton luxuriance of a Catalani; the 
dissolving sweetness of a Mrs. Salmon,—are likely to 
arise and find empire. Sublime and chastened yield to 
fearful and soft impressions. We desire not deep, solemn, 
awfvl sensations, but we surrender ourselves, voluntarily 
and eagerly, to the delicious langour which is the sove- 
reign art of a later school, and of the natives of a more 
brilliant climate, to produce, 

Singing, though, as an art, it has reached perhaps as 
high perfection as it is capable of attaining, yet, strange 
to say, is very imperfectly understood as a science in 
England. If we are asked how or why this is so, we 
shall reply, because literature has yet lent but small help 
to music; because its higher principles have never been 
analysed, examined, and demonstrated; because the 
technical parts of the education of vocalists, and their 
necessary acquaintance with language, their cultivation 
of personal grace, and their study of the usages of the 
stage, occupy so much time, and imperatively demand 
such vast labour ;—lastly, because the English, having 
no musical school of their own, aré compelled to erect 
the superstructure of their national performances upon 
foreign foyndations. The Italians—(we may almost say 
the Italians alone)—possess the entrances and passages to 
organic perfection in singing ; yet so soon as the elements 
of instruction which we borrow from them terminate ; 
so soon as our students attain to the production of pure 
tone,—the messa di voce, as they term it, or that power 
which practice gives the singer of modifying the quantity 
of tone at will, by the most gradual increase or diminu- 
tion—so soon as the shake, execution, and general facility 
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are attained—the practical application of these several 
powers and graces to the purposes of expression, differs 
as widely as the feelings, the habits, the manners of Italy 
differ from those of England. Hence we have a mixed 
instead of a pure style. The understanding of the art 
becomes gradually more high bred and confused ; and we 
have devotees to English, and devotees to Italian notions 
of musical expression. The lovers of Italian delicacy, 
sweetness, lubricity, and voluptuoustiess, are abused 
without remorse by the admirers of the expressive elocu- 
tion, energy, strength, and magnificence which apper- 
tain to the great masters of English vocal music; while 
the latter class as unrelentingly stigmatise the stern per- 
tinacity of their (pro patria) opponents. He who 
listens to the powerful incantations of Purcell, Handel, 
and Arne, 


The rapt soul sitting in his eyes, 


can yield small attention and slight approbation to the 


lighter grace, the soul dissolving tenderness, the wonder- 
ful complicatiou, the enrapturing elegance, or the sprighte 
ly animation of Cimarosa, Paisiello, Haydn, Mozart, 
and Rossini. The evil would be great were the division 
peremptory, and the proscription absolute. But it is far 
greater when augmented by that illegitimate commixture 
of matter and manner which make the strife indefinable 
and therefore interminable. 

Style, in singing, equally as in the other fine arts, has 
reference to the objects upon which it is employed, and 
is to be esteemed according to the intellectual faculties to 
which it is addressed. Sir Joshua Reynolds was satisfied, 
in painting, with the two capital distinctions, GREAT 
and ORNAMENTAL. If, in singing, with these genera, or 
if we accept the more common division of the SUBLIME 
and BEAUTIFUL,—species will nevertheless be found to 
multiply in each: but this much may be said generally— 
that we ought to class the exciting causes agreeably to 
their effects ; so that a composition is to be held sublime, 
or beautiful, according to the images which it raises,— 
it is to be considered as belonging to the great or the 
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oruamental style, according to the class of sensibilities 
and perceptions to which it is addressed. 

Thus then we come directly to the characteristics of 
style, as well as of manner, and we cannot do better than 
assist ourselves here by quoting the words of a writer, 
who appears to have treated this matter with a philoso- 
phical regard to the principles which guide and govern 
the operations of the human mind. 

“It is scarcely possible,” says he, “ completely to 
describe in what the great style consists. In a singer it 
asks a combination of all the faculties of the mind, and 
graces of execution, which address themselves to, and 
command the higher feelings of, our nature. The elements 
of this style are power, pure tone, and a varied ex- 
pression ;—an entire command of manner, correct taste, 
and perfect simplicity,—or, in other words, that genuine 
sensibility, and that intellectual dignity, which enable 
us to embody, in their finest forms, the ‘conceptions of the 
poet and the composer, and to employ, in the best nena, 
the powers of nature and of the art. 

“ The difficulty of reaching this degree of eminence, 
combining with other causes, has originated a style in- 
tended to supply the place of the great style. This we 
May term the ornamental style. It consists in the sub- 
stitution of light, graceful, florid, and surprising pas- 
sages of execution, for the pure, dignified, or impassioned 
notes which compose the melody of songs in the great 
style. However improbable it may appear at the first 
glance, a close examination will convince us, that the 
most difficult graces, as they are called, are more easily 
acquired than the chaste and austere elements of the 
great style. Ornaments, well performed, are apt to 
seduce our senses by their seeming difficulty of execution, 

and we are led away by novelty, by wonder, and by 
surprise, at what, perhaps, we never conceived practica- 
ble. The emotion rises with the rank of the performer ; 
we give credit for more value than there really is, and 
take it upon the trust of his personal reputation. The 
judgment is thus silenced, while the ear is filled with new, 
agreeable, and unexpected sounds. But while we are in- 
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fluenced only by an emotion of surprise, the affections 
are never engaged. To satisfy ourselves that these or- 
naments are more easy of acquisition than the great 
style, we have only to recollect, that they are attained 
by mere repetition, by a vast number of acts, and imply 
no mental exertion whatever. The great style is, there- 
fore, relatively to the ornamented, what the productions 
of reasoning and imagination are to the agile exertions of 
the body. That such is the principle is clearly shown by 
the title, which the Italiansjhave given to this species of 
performance—aria d’agilitd. 

“It follows then, that the manner of a singer must 
very much depend upon the style which he adopts, and 
his choice must necessarily be guided by the talents with 
which nature has fitted him; but since cultivation can 
do so much for the mere voice, perhaps the range of a 
performer must be determined rather by the faculties of 
the mind, than by any power or facility of execution: 
these being but secondary considerations.” 

While the English have been thus left to the choice of 
adopting the tuition of Italy, or of exploring their own 
way, and forming a system and a nomenclature for them- 
selves, the Italians have long since settled a classification 
according to passions and sentiments :—besides the old 
form of the cantata, which embraces almost every variety, 
and besides recitative, both simple and accompanied, 
prs have divided their opera into four distinct species 
of air: 


1. Aria cantabile. 

2, Aria di portamento. 

3. Aria di mezzo carattere. 

4, Aria parlante. 

5. Aria di bravura—di agilita. 


The first called cantabile, as if it alone were song, 
allows only such images as are pleasurable, moderately 
pathetic, or soothing. Subjects of dignity, but calm, 
and not disturbed by passion, form the division of the 
second. The fourth takes up expression where the third 
leaves it, and branches into the several degrees of passion 
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—which, however, the Italians treat as species of this 
genius, under names that indicate the nature and force of 
each—such as aria ayitata, aria infuriata, &c. The 
last is chiefly designed to display the agility of the singer, 
and implies little more than rapid execution. 

Such are the distinctions by which the school of Italy 
marks the shades and gradations of intellectual impres- 
sions in the more serious music, and the degree and 
kind of ornament are strictly and justly apportioned to 
each separate division in style. It is a vulgar error to 
believe, as the million of mere English hearers do believe, 
that the Italians embroider and over-load their singing 
with random flourishes. The reverse is the fact. They 
apportion and appropriate graces with the nicest under- 
standing of the particular character of each composition ; 
they even transmute the manner of giving the same pas- 
sages “from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” with 
an ingenuity and delicacy very imperfectly understood 
or enjoyed by the less sensitive, or the less judicious 
musicians of other countries. The glide (or portamento, 
as it has lately been erroneously termed,) is the only 
grace that is universal in its application, and it is the 
continual use of this method of anticipating notes, and 
approximating, as it were, the distance of remote inter- 
vals, that principally disturbs the English sense of pro 
priety, and renders Italian singing so nauseous and 
affected as it seldom fails to appear at first to unaccustom- 
edears. This ornament infects and corrupts what En- 
glishmen consider the energy, purity, and plainness, 
which constitute the elocution and the eloquence of vocal 
art; these they spoil, our countrymen have thought, 
with a whine little better than that of the conventicle, 
or the draw] of the stage ; and they deform and diminish 
the expression of the passion by affectation and effeminacy. 
That these opinions are the consequences of predilections, 
or prejudices, entirely national, we may gather from the 
universal adoption -of the Italian method by other 
countries, and, indeed, from the favor into which Italian 
music is gradually rising in England itself. Whether 
they are just will be proved by time. According to the 
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received opinions of the ablest masters, the glide pas 
little or no place in English singing. Perhaps the truth 
lies between these opposite lines of practice. Another 
ornament, the shake, is used by the Italians much more 
sparingly than by the English, and with greater effect, 
Its adaptations to expression is varied by augmenting the 
velocity of the turns, from the slowest succesSjon to the 
swiftest iteration, while the increased or diminished 
quantity of volume, as well as the plaintive colouring of 
the tone, convey to it the rapturous expression of joy, 
the milder and sweeter effect of tranquil pleasure, or the 
saddest nightingale plaints of divine melancholy. The 
Italians, however, as we have just said, use this beautiful 
grace far more sparingly than the English, and with an 
effect almost unknown to us, because we neglect to 
acquaint ourselves with, and to cultivate the power of 
marking those gradations which bestow upon the shake 
its power over passion. At the same time, the frequency 
and coarseness of its application, in English songs, brings 
it by too much familiarity into contempt. 

The Italians also possess a species of composition, and 
of execution, in the comic songs, and comic concerted 
pieces, to which the English are total strangers. We are 
disposed to think, that the progress of Italian music, in 
this country, has been greatly facilitated by the intro- 
‘duction of these delightful, and, to the English execution, 
very difficult novelties.—After the diffusion of the know- 
lege of the language of Italy, we are inclined to believe, 
that the new sensations, conjured up by these pieces, 
have been the most efficient instruments of bringing over 
the severe Mr. John Bull to listen, first with complacency, 
and lastly with delight, to the gabble and squalls (as he 
once thought them) of the Signors and the Signoras. 
Most of our comic songs are at least coarse, not to say 
vulgar: they too often depend, for the effect, upon the 
lowest buffoonery. The Italian language, with its soft 
and smooth syllables, sprinkled with continual vowels, 
affords an opportunity for the most rapid enunciation, 
which our rough consonants will not permit. Hence 


velocity of articulation is made an elegant substitute for 
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the clumsy humour of an English comic song; and an 
agreeable and striking melody is thus conveyed and asso- 
ciated in a manner that mingles pleasure and surprise in 
almost equal quantities: the comic style is thus purified 
of all its grossness, and exalted by the spirit, vivacity, 
and beauty of the harmonies and melodies which this ex- 
pedient enables the composer to unite. We doubt, greatly, 
whether it will be ever within the power of our country- 
men to adoptthis great improvement, becausethe language 
seems to place a bar against it, removeable, if at all, only 
by the most diligent care and study in the selection of 
words—a vigilance and toil greater than our writers of 
Operas are disposed to exert. 

Storace, had he lived, promised to do more towards 
forming an English opera upon the Italian model, blend 
ing the two styles, yet preserving the austerity and 
sterling sense of English taste, than any of his prede- 
cessors, or any of his successors. 

We are, however, now returning to thesame methods of 
adaptation ; and it is an object well worthy the attention 
and the talents of our most educated English composers. 
Mr. Attwood, and Mr. Bishop are particularly fitted to 
the task. In the serious style, the Germans have already 
accomplished what we here purpose to our own country- 
men. They, by their Haydn and Mozart, have incorpo- 
rated the tenderness, sweetness, and variety of Italian 
melody, with the natural richness and purity of German 
music, 

English style, properly so called, is conversant with 
none of the modern arts of voluptuous insinuation. 
Purcell, Handel, Arne, Jackson, and Crotch, are the 
most genuine English composers we have; though the 
studies of all these great musicians were perfected by 
analysing, comparing, amalgamating, and appropriating, 
the resources of the science of composition, as it was 
presented to them by the models of the continent; by 
blending the various learning they thus amassed with the 
inventions of their own proper genius, Their music 
produces none of the effects of Italian seduction. It is 
purely intellectual, and addressed to manly sentiment. 
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It affects the senses through the highest class of sentiment 
alone. The compositions of many contemporaries, such 
as Mr. Webbe, Dr. Callcott, Mr. Horsley, and Mr. 
Attwood, are of a like sterling metal.—While most of 
the popular ballads—those pervading mercurial poisons, 
—the least dose a death to sound taste,—are a mongrel 
breed, possessing neither the grace of their Italian, nor 
the strength of their English parent. 

The manner, therefore, of the singer must be essentially 
different, as he may be employed, (as it is now constantly 
supposed every singer is competent to be,) upon English 
or Italian compositions, whether religious, dramatic, or 
orchestral. The English expect that sense is to hold equal, 
if not superior, reign with sound. They demand, par- 
ticularly, a bold, plain, nervous, elocution, freed alike 
from timid and from weak expression. They regard pure 
tone and articulation more than flowing execution. They 
ask few graces, but those neither common-place nor of 
vulgar structure. They wish to have their higher affec- 
tions, rather than their lower appetites, moved and 
excited. Such are the attributes of the English school, 
properly so called. But the productions of this school 
are principally for the church and the orchestra. The 
operas of Arne, Lindley, Jackson, and Shield, are almost 
the only theatrical compositions that have any title to an 
Euglish genealogy. Storace sought to graft Italian sound 
upon English sense: but most of the music and singing 
of the theatre is mixed, unsound, and in false taste. 

The modern vocal music of Italy (particularly that 
performed in this country,) is principally ecclesiastical, 
and for the stage. So little, indeed, do we hear of the 
former, except in the Catholic chapels of London, that 
the public generally may be said to be unacquainted with 
any Italian music, except that of the opera, although 
there are many individuals in England thoroughly con- 
versant with the musical learning of the various conti- 
nental schools. 

In the Italian operatic compositions, besides those 

d distinctions applicable to the passions which the 
stage of Italy addresses, we meet with modes of expres- 
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sion purely national, the proper feeling of which is only 
to be acquired by long and familiar acquaintance with the 
manners of the people. Their magnificence is not our 
magnificence, their love is not our love, their sorrow not 
our sorrow. Their feelings being more vivid, more vio- 
lent, perhaps, more intense, and more short-lived than 
ours, they give a more sudden, more rapid, more vehe- 
ment, more tender, representation of them. Of all these 
differences it is indispensable for us to have an intimate 
knowledge before we can pretend to determine the pro- 
priety of any particular adaptation, or of the manner of 
any particular performer. 

In conclusion, we may observe, that the Italians surpass 
us in all the mechanical excellencies of the art; in all 
that: relates to the formation and conduct of the voice. 
In applying and directing these excellencies to rouse the 
more sublime, more exalted, more powerful, more vir- 
tuous sentiments and affections, we yet imagine the 
superiority to remain with our own countrymen. To 
produce voluptuous tenderness, and that delicious languor, 
which is at once the malady and bliss of life, the music 
of Italy, like her climate, possesses an influence, which 
our colder constitutions and cloudy skies have denied to 
us—whether happily or not we have now neither oppor- 
tunity nor inclination to consider. 


POO PLO PPO PPP IOP 


Sy First Play. 


At the north end of Russell-Court there yet stands a 
portal, of some architectural pretensions, though reduced 
to humble use, serving at present for an entrance to a 
wine vault. This old door-way, if you are young, 
reader, you may not know was the identical pit-entrance 
to Old Drury—Garrick’s Drury—all of it that is left. J 
never pass it without shaking some forty years from off 
my shoulders, recurring to the evening when I passed 
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through it to see my first play. The afternoon had been 
wet, and the condition of our going (the elder folks and 
myself) was, that the rain should cease. With whata 
beating heart did I watch from the window the puddles, 
from the stillness of which I was taught to prognosticate 
the desired cessation! I seem to remember the last spurt, 
and the glee with which I ran to announce it. 

We went witb orders, which my godfather F. had sent 
us. He kept the oil shop(late Davies’s) near the corner 
of Featherstone Buildings, in Holborn. F. was a tall 
grave person, lofty in speech, and had pretensions above 
hisrank. He associated in those days with John Palmer, 
the comedian, whose gait and bearing he seemed to copy ; 
if John (which is quite as likely) did not rather borrow 
somewhat of his manner from my godfather. He was 
also known to, and visited by, Sheridan. It was to his 
house in Holborn that young Brinsley brought his first 
wife on her elopement with him from a boarding school 
at Bath—the beautiful Maria Linley. My parents were 
present (over a quadrille table) when he arrived in the 
evening with his harmonious charge—From either of 
these connexions it may be inferred that my godfather 
eould command an order for then Drury Lane Theatre at 
pleasure—and, indeed, a pretty liberal issue of those 
¢eheap billets, in Brinsley’s easy autograph, I have heard 
him say was the sole remuneration which he had received 
for many years nightly illumination of the orchestra and 
various avenues of that theatre—and he was content it 
should be so. The honor of Sheridan’s familarity—or 
supposed familiarity—was better to,my godfather than 
money. 

F. was the most gentlemanly of oilmen; grandiloquent, 
yet courteous. His delivery pf the commonest matters of 
fact was Ciceronian. He two Latin words almost 
constantly in his mouth (how odd sounds Latin from an 
oilman’s lips!), which my better knowledge since has en- 
abled me to correct. In strict pronunciation they should 
have been sounded vice versé—but in those young years 
they impressed me with more awe than they would now 
if read aright from Seneca or Varro—in his own peculiar 
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pronunciation, monosyllabically elaborated, or Angli- 
cized, into something like verse verse. By an imposing 
manner, and the help of these distorted syllables, he 
climbed (but that was little) to the highest parochial 
honors which St. Andrew’s has to bestow. 

He is dead—and thus much I thought due to his memo- 
ry, both for my first orders (little wondrous talismans! 
—slight keys, and insignificant to outward sight, but 
opening to me more than Arabian Paradises!) and more- 
over, that by his testamentary beneficence I came into 
possession of the only landed property which I could ever 
call my own—situate near the road-way village of pleasant 
Puckeridge, in Hertfordshire. When I journeyed down 
to take possession, and planted foot on my own ground, 
the stately habits of the donor descended upon me, and I 
strode (shall I confess the vanity?) with larger paces over 
my allotment of three quarters of an acre, with its com- 
modious mansion in the midst, with the feeling of an 
English freeholder that all betwixt sky and centre was 
my own. The estate has passed into more prudent tants, 
and nothing but an Agrarian can restore it. 

In those days were pit orders. Beshrew the uncom- 
fortable manager who abolished them !—with one of these 
we went. I remember the waiting at the door—not that 
which is left—but between that and an inner door in 
shelter—O when shall I be such an expectant again !— 
with the cry of nonpareils, an indispensable play-house 
accompaniment in those days. As near as I can recollect, 
the fashionable pronunciation of the theatrical fruiteresses 
then was, ‘“ Chase some oranges, chase some numparels, 
chase a bill of the play ;’? chase pro chuse. But when 
we got in, and I beheld the green curtain that veiled a 
heaven to my imagination, which was soon to be dis- 
closed the breathless anticipation I endured! I had 
seen something like it in the plate prefixed to “ Trolius 
and Cressida,’ in Rowe’s Shakspeare—the tent scene 
with Diomede—and a sight of that plate can always bring 
back in a measure the feeling of that evening.—The 
boxes at that time, full of well dressed women of quality, 
projected over the pit ; and the pilasters reaching down’ 
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were adorned with a glittering substance (I know not 
what) under glass (as it seemed), resembling—a homely 
fancy—but I judged it to be sugar candy—yet, tomy 
raised imagination, divested of its homelier qualities, it 
appeared a glorified candy!— The orchestra lights at 
length arose, those “ fair Auroras!” Once the bell 
sounded. It was to ring out once again—and, incapable 
of the anticipation, I reposed my shut eyes in, a sort of 
resignation upon the maternal lap. It rang the second 
time. The curtain drew up—lI was not past six years old 
--and the play was “ Artaxerxes!’ 

I had dabbled a little in the Universal History—the 
ancient pant of it—and here was; the court of Persia. It 
was being admitted to a sight of the past. I took no 
interest in the. action going on, for I understood not its 
import—but I heard the name of Darius, and I was in the 
midst of Daniel. Ali feeling was absorded in vision. 
Gorgeous vests, gardens, palaces, pri » passed 
before me.. I wasin Persepolis for the time; and the 
burning idol of their devotions was as. if the sun itself 
should have: been brought down to minister at the sacri- 
ficial altar. I took those:significations to be something 
more than elemental fires.‘ Harlequin’s: Invasion” fol- 
lowed ; where, I remember, the transformation of the 
magistrates into reverend beldams seemed to me a piece 
of grave historic justice, and the taylor carrying his own 
head, to be as sober a verity as the legend of St. Dennys, 

The next play: to which I was taken was the “ Lady of 
the Manor,” of which, with the exception of some 
scenery, very faint traces are left in my memory. It was 
followed by a pantomime, called “ Lun’s.Ghost’’—a sae 
tiric touch, Lapprehend, upon Rich, not long since dead 
—but to my apprehension (too sincere for satire), Lun 
was as remote a piece of antiquity as Lud—the. father of 
a line.of Harlequins—transmitting his dagger of lath (the 
wooden cuaten through countless ages. I saw the primie- 
val Motley come from his silent tomb in.a ghastly vest of 
white patch-work, like the apparition of a dead rainbow. 
So Harlequins (thought I),look when thay, are dead. 

My thixd play followed in. quick succession. It was 
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“ The Way of the World.” I think I must have ‘sat as 
grave asa judge; for, I remember, the hysteric affectations 
of good Lady Wishfort affected me like some solemn 
passion. ‘ Robinson Crusoe” followed; in which Crusoe, 
Man Friday, add the Parrot, were as good and authentic 
as in the story.—The clownery and pantaloonery of these 
pantomimes have clean passed out of my head. I believe, 
I no more laughed at them, than at the same age I should 
have been disposed to laugh at the grotesque Gothic heads 
(seeming to me then replete with devout meaning) that 
gape, and grin, in stone around the inside of the old 
Round Church (my church) of the Templars. 

I saw these plays in season 1781-2, when I was from 
six to seven. years old. After the intervention of six or 
seven other years (for at school all play-going was in- 
hibited) I again entered the doors of a theatre. That 
old Artaxerxes evening had never done ringing in my 
fancy. Iexpected the same feelings to come again with 
the same occasion. But we differ from ourselves less at 
sixty and sixteen, than the latter does from six. In that 
interval what had I not lost! At the first period I knew 
nothing, understood nothing, discriminated nothing. I 
felt all, loved all, wondered all— 


Was nourished, I could not tell hhow— 


I had left the temple a devotee, and was returned a ra- 
tionalist. The same things were there materially ; but 
the emblem, the reference, was gone !—The green curtain 
was no longer a veil, drawn between two worlds, the 
unfolding of which was to bring back past ages, to present 
“a royal ghost,”——but a certain quantity of green baize, 
which was to separate the audience for a given time from 
their fellow-men, who were to come forward and pretend 
these parts. The lights—the orchestra lights—came up a 
clumsy machinery. The first ring, and the second ring, 
was now but a trick of the prompter’s bell—which had 
been, like the notes of the cuckoo, a phantom of a voice, 
no hand seen or guessed at which ministered to its warn- 
ing. The actors were men and women painted. I thought 
the fault was in them; but it was in myself, and the 
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alteration which those many centuries—of six short 
twelvemonths—had wrought in me,— Perhaps it was 
fortunate for me that the play of the evening was but an 
indifferent comedy, as it gave me time to crop some un- 
reasonable expectations, which might have interfered 
with the genuine emotions with which (with unmixed 
perception) I was soon after enabled to enter upon the 
first appearance to me of Mrs. Siddons in Isabella. Com- 
parison and retrospection soon yielded to the present at- 
traction of the scene ; and the theatre became to me, upon 
a new stock, the most delightful of recreations. 


POLIO POD ODI ODP 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


“ The play, the play’s the thing.” ‘sie 


Drurp Lane Theatre. 


Feb. 3.—Malvina—Pantomime 
4.—Ibid—Ibid. 
6.—Ibid—Ibid. 

7.—Ivid—I bid. 

8.—No Performance. 
9,—Malvina—Pantomime. 





Covent Garven Theatre. 


Feb. 3.—Clari—Charles I1.—Pantomime. 

4.—Tempest—Norah, ‘ 

6.—Venice Preserved—Pantomime. 

7.—Guy Mannering — Henry Bertram, Braham; Lucy Bertram, 
Paton-—Norah. 

8.—No Performance.* 

9.—Art Artaxerxes, Love—Norah—Animal Magnetism, 
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Avelphi Theatre. 


THE ANACONDA. 


A new piece under the above title has been lately 
brought out at the popular little theatre in the Strand. 
It is founded on a marvellous, but very powerful sketch 
by Monk Lewis, and turns on the dangerous situation of 
a planter and his child while besieged in a summer house 
by the most terrific of the serpent kind—the mighty 
Anaconda! The sketch is poorly dramatised, but, as 
nearly all the principal performers play in it, it goes off 
pretty well. Reeve does a black cook—a stage-struck 
dabbler in dripping—very cleverly. It is long since we 
saw him go through a part so respectably. The Hottentot 
protuberance ought to be pruned, and then we should 
not have a single fault to find-with Reeve in the character. 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam chirrups the audience into good spirits, 
and Terry mouths common-place stuff as though every 
word were pregnant with the fate of nations. This 
gentleman is really an execrable melo-drame performer. 
His comedy and farce are most excellent, but in the serious 
characters which he plays here he is absolutely all but 
contemptible. His Pilot, for instance, is one of the most 
mysterious laughable mummeries we have lately beheld. 
In a brown coat and bob wig few men are equal to him— 
in flesh-colored shapes with their appurtenances most 

- men are superior to him. 

There seems to have been a violent quarrel lately be- 
tween this gentleman and Miss Boden..~ The lady cuts 
him on the stage in the most marked and palpable manner. 
What is the matter with Miss and her Manager? 


—>>o<e— 
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The Thespian Gallery. 


No. 8. 





BOB KEELEY. 
AN OUTLINE. 


Harley’s genteel clown is one of the most pleasant 
performances on the stage. Emery’s cute clown was a 
display of nature which it was only necessary to see once 
to bear “in hallowed recollection” for half a century. 
Keeley’s silly clown has never, within our memory, been 
surpassed. His city beau and fop in low life are equally 
excellent. His fine style of playing Mr. Green deservedly 
introduced him to the English Opera House, to which he 
is bound for the two ensuing seasons. His beautiful stu- 
pidity of look and tone as Frankenstein’s servant at the 
latter theatre procured him an engagement for five years 
at Covent Garden. There, he has performed Tony Lump- 
kin several times, but with less success than we antici- 
pated, and his original part of Leporello just as well as 
we could have wished. Harley, his rival in the part, 
makes a better French than Spanish valet. Keeley seems 
cut out by nature for a Leporello in London. With 
Vestris as the Don and little Bob as his knave, Moncrieff’s 
extravaganza cannot be better supported. For the subject 
of our sketch Leporello was expressly written, while 
under articles to Elliston, who never discovered his 
merits until it was too late. Would that the patent 
theatres would give us Giovanni in London as it was 
written for the Olympic, with those same quaint Hudi- 
brastic rhymes in the dialogue, to which Keeley, Gould, 
and Brooks were wont to give such pleasant point. They 
suited well with the absurd extravagancies of the plot, 
and dovetailed right daintily into the droll parodies which 
were, and still are, sung in the progress of the piece. 
- Right Honorable George Lamb turned all the colloquy 
0. 7, . G 
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into prose for Drury Lane, and thus despoiled it of half 
its whimsical drolleries of diction. To return to Keeley 
—In figure he is a perfect low-comedy squab—nature has 
given his legs a certain meandering undulation which 
renders his appearance exceedingly comic, one of his 
knees having a positive inclination for its bony brother: 
his features, which are naturally good and suffused with 
the ruddy glow of “ fat contented health,” seem to be 
incapable of pourtraying with good effect more than three 
distinct expressions—namely—stupid folly; the leer of 
roguery; and the blank stare of utter astonishment, 
fear, or clownish despair. He is unequalled in his line; 
but his range of characters is limited. We have pointed 
out the style in which his excellence appears to be. It is 
said, that he looks upon Knight, as his rival on the stage. 
This is-folly. The cast of characters in which Knight 
surpasses all competitors, and that wherein Keeley is 
pre-eminent, are widely different. They might play on 
the same boards for twenty years together without the 
one infringing on the other’s parts. Knight shines in the 
knowing warm-hearted hawbuck—Emery’s powers were 
displayed in the delineation of a Tyke or a Caliban— 
Keeley’s province is the dapper grotesque of modern 
farce, or the simple paysan of the translated drama. 
Moreover, although Keeley is with us a favorite, we must 
confess that we see no probability of his ever obtaining a 
footing of equality with Knight. His powers, like those 
of that great little actor of the old school of comedy, the 
inimitable Simmons, are very considerable, but exceeding- 
ly circumscribed. In this particular he resembles poor 
by-gone Tokely, and a gentleman whose merits have, in 
our d6pinion, been never yet sufficiently appreciated— 
we allude to Hughes of Drury Lane. 

ScriBLeRus DIGHTON, THE YOUNGER. 
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French Theatricals. 


The receipts of the Comique Opera (Feydeau), though 
by no means so popular as it once was, netted, for the 
month of October last, nearly 75,000 francs, besides 
31,033 from subscribers, private boxes, &c. in all, 
£4416 : 13: 4 sterling. 

The Varietés, on the Boulevard de Gaird, netted, for 
October, 66,000 francs. A French Journalist, in a vein 
of irony, commiserates this theatre as on its last legs, 
thus :—“‘ Unlucky concern which has only twenty authors 
in its train, who compose such pieces (farces) as ‘ Les 
Bonnes d’ Enfans,’ (nursery maids) ‘ Angeline,’ and ‘ Les 
Couturiéres’ (sempstresses). Oh, unhappy theatre! with 
the most perfect company. in Paris; where ‘ Douvre et 
Calais,’ ‘Les Anglaises pour rire’ &c. are so well acted 
by Potier and Brunet.” 


In Paris are two Operas, where French pieces are re- 
presented: The Academie Royale, and the Feydeau. It 
is at the former that the ballet is most admired: it is 
indeed exquisite. Strangers are excluded from bebind 
the scenes: this has been a sad blow to the great cause of 
flirtation, and the dandies of Paris, the foreign ones 
especially, are quite indignant. It has also afflicted the 
soft, susceptible hearts of the fair heroines.—Gluck’s 
““ Amadir’’ has been a standing dish. ‘Don Sancho” a 
failure. They are talking of bringing forward “ Olym- 
pia,” “‘ Pygmalion,” and “ Mahomet.” On the 23rd was 
avery great display, for the benefit of young Vestris,. 
son of the actual dieu de la danse, the identical dancer, 
whose quarrel with the House of Bourbon figures so 
amusingly in ‘“‘ Grimm’s Correspondence.” He debuted 
in 1771, and danced on the 23rd of January, 1826! 


Alike, all ages———— 
And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gestic Lore, 
Has danced beneath the burthen of three score. 
G2 
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A new opera of Rossini’s, the “ Consiglio dei Dille- 
tanti’? was brought forward on this great occasion. 


The fortune of the Feydeau has been made by the 
the “Dame Blanche,” an airy and graceful opera, by 
Boiel-dieu. 

The story is a compound of “ Guy Mannering” and 
“* The Monastery,’’ and is really done very effectively by 
M. Scribe, the most indefatigable of playwrights, who 
bids fair to equal Lopez de Vega in quantity of composi- 
tion: by his trade he gets fifteen or sixteen hundred a 
year, One Cavatina—‘“ Viens, gentille dame”"— is 
delightful. 

The house is crammed every night ; the receipts for 
the first seventeen nights amounted to 95,000 francs, about 
£3,800 sterling, which, for France, is a great deal of 
money. 


The Vaudeville is cut, and nightly presents empty 
benches; it is said on a political account, the theatre 
being accused of Ultraism. It is a great pity, for few 
actors equal Phillipe in comic powers and correctness ; 
and Pauline Geoffrion is as good as Miss Kelly. They 
have brought forward one of those quizzing pieces for 
which they are always famed—a parody on the popular 
dramasof other theatres, entitled the ‘“‘ Dames a la Mode,” 
and on Saturday last “ La Salle des Pas Perdus.” 


The Varietés is something of the same character as the 
Vaudeville, but confines itself more to sketches of popu- 
lar manners, as the ‘‘ Cochers,”’ “‘Le Beneficiaire’’ are ex- 
cellent, and are rendered more piquant by the inimitable 
Potier and Brunet: they have brought out the “ Chiffo- 
nier, ou le Philosophe Nocturne,” which has drawn very 
erowded houses. The sentimental part of the play is 
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beyondall comprehension absurd, but the comic situations 
and truth of manners of the lower orders well conceived 
and executed. 





Theatrical Nuisances, 


In a series of Letters to and from Eminent Characters. 


LETTER IV. 


MRS, FEEWHEEDLE TO THE DRAMATISTS OF THE DAY. 


GENTLEMEN,—You’re no gentlemen, there is’nt one 
among the whole kit of you that acts as such. Oh! how 
T’ll squeeze the next of you that gets behind the gridiron 
of my window, on suspicion of debt. I would not advise 
either of you to be wanted for a time to come—I would’nt. 
Don’t be borrowed by my good man, if you respect 
yourselves, until the next return. Be fools for once in 
your lives, and pay your just debts when lawfully de- 
manded—it’s seldom you do, my fine fellows—but be 
honest for once, for fear you should get picked up while 
Iam in this passion, Ah! you know me well enough—' 
nine out of ten of you. Almost every soul of you has 
been under my fock and key, and will be again, unless the 
world turns upside down; or what is quite as improbable, 
you happen to have money and honor about you at the 
same time. Iam the lady of Mr. Feewheedle, Officer to 
the Sheriff of Middlesex, whose “red right hand,” as 
the bard says, has been a sore shoulder-knot to many of 
your fraternity—poor, miserable devils as ye are. Oh! 
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don’t turn up your noses or look glamped—I don’t care 
for you. I'll speak my mind as readily as 1 would take 
my fees—honor the sheriff and fear no man—not I indeed 
_ the best fellow that ever trod in shoe-leather could 
never put me to a nonplus. I'll tell you what, there’s 
scarcely one of you who can get an officer to take his 
word. In fact, you’ve seldom or never enough in your 
pockets to pay a gentleman in office for not being able to 
find you. And you’re shabby enough sometimes to 
request our people not to see you without putting down 
the fees, as if folks could afford to commit an outrage 
upon their consciences and feelings by returning you 
“ not found” for nothing, you fools. Though you are such 
a needy, wretched, hack-horse set, yet, you can’t deny 
but that you have received many favors at our hands— 
you can’t—but it’s all up with you in that respect now, 
at least so far as the Feewheedle family is concerned. For 
why? What has been the return you have made for our 
kindness? Why this—you have exposed us to ridiculeon 
the stage in your pieces—you have held us up to the 
world as a different set of beings to what we really are 
—out upon you ! Thereis no class of menliving whoknow 
better what a sheriff’s officer is than yourselves, and yet, 
it would seem from _ representations, that a bailiff, 
as you are imp tly pl d to term him, is a creature 
youneverseteyeson in your lives. Do you wish tomake it 
appear that you know nothing about us? Is ignorance 
as to our habits and manners an honor to you, think you? 
What makes you describe us as a set of brutes in leather 
breeches, and dirty boots, with frock coats, and huge 
shillalas? Are we such poor ruffians, such blackguard, 
despicable footpads in appearance as you make us on the 
stage—are we, you ungrateful set?—are we, I say? You 
know better, you do, every soul of you. Is the young, 
elegant, handsome Mr. Whitcomb ever seen in such 
clothes as those in which you dress the officers in your 
pieces? He is, I must confess, the most polished man 
in the profession, and if you ever have truth and candour 
enough to introduce a genteel bailiffon the boards, Mr. 
W. should be your original, and Charles Kemble his re- 
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presentative. But he is nof the only instance of style and 

so forth in the profession. Does any nobleman breath- 

ing wear a better set of finger rings and watch seals than 

Mr. Davis? What gentleman in England drinks better wine 
or gives finer dinners on Michaelmas day than Mr. Rad- 

ford? Who keeps a neater stanhope or wears better 
clothes than—but why should I go through the list? I 
am sure there are many officers whose appearance does 
honor to the circle in which they move, and several of 
their ladies are patterns of gentility and good-breeding. 
And yet, you blackguards, you think proper to represent 
the members of the profession as a crew of filthy, low- 
live fellows that one would’nt pick up for possession men. 
I was in the dress circle at Covent Garden some nights 
ago, when such a brute came on for an officer as I never 
beheld before—a complete Jack Ketch. I’ve been brood- 
ing over the insult ever since, and I am now worked up 
to such a pitch on the subject, that Iam determined never 
to do one of you a good turn until you reform and make 
us appear on the stage as we are in reality off it. 

M. FEEWHEEDLE. 


PPOPPO POD OOF DOP 


Dramatic Tattle. 


Mathews and his son have been for some days at Ab- 
botsford, enjoying the hospitality of Sir Walter Scott. 
The second son of Knight the comedian is there, com- 
missioned by Mr. Terry to paint a portrait of that dis- 
tinguished baronet.—On the conclusion of Miss Foote’s 
engagement at Sheffield, she gave a treat of wine and 
cake to the performers, at which she was president.— 
Signor de Begnis is stated, in a fashionable journal, to 
give concerts weekly to a select circle of friends and 
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amateurs. At that on Sunday last, this highly-gifted 
foreigner, and another equally accomplished friend, en- 
tertained the party with a duet (as) between two cats! 
The refined nature of the performance, and its propriety 
on the Sabbath, must have struck every hearer; and the 
applause extorted may probably induce the introduc- 
tion of so exquisite a treat into the Italian Opera. 

The following is a specimen of the colloquial criticisms 
of the blacks in the upper gallery at the New York 
Theatre, on Kean’s first appearance, as King Richard :— 

“¢Bravo, Kean.’ ‘Qh, Massa Kean, goon.’ ‘ He 
debblish sight better play den Hulet.’ ‘ Turn out de 
black rascal,’ ‘Coffee, lookee dare, how he roll his 
eyes, like two eggs in asoap dish.’ ‘Hold tongue, To- 
ney; how like mad dog he foamat de mouth.’ ‘Take 
off hat, and let Missah Dinah see.’ ‘ Debble take Missah 
Dinah: I want to hear him tamp his foot.’ ’’ 

Madame Pasta is expected in town on the lst of April.— 
A negociation is commenced to bring Zuchelli to this 
country.—A treaty is also on foot with Mariani and Pe- 
saroni to prevent the possibility of such a disappointment 
as occurred lately through the illness of Cornegia.— 
Liston played Paul Pry at the Bristol Theatre on Monday 
the 23rd ultimo, and three other nights in the week.— 
Macready on the same evening performed William Tell at 
Manchester.—His Majesty has sent O'Keefe one hundred 
guineas.—Mrs. Bradshaw, late Miss Tree, has been pri- 
vately amusing some of the respectable inhabitants of 
Florence, with specimens of her vocal abilities.—Miss 
Foote made her first appearance at the Stockport Theatre, 
on Thursday the 26th ultimo, in the character of Donna 
Violante. She took a benefit the night before at Rochdale. 
Many hundreds were unable to obtain admission.—‘ Mal- 
vina” is the production of a Mr. Macfarren.—Lord Glen- 
gall has positively denied that he is either the author of 
“ Norah,” or a comedy called “ High Life in London.” — 
Incledon died on Saturday last, at Worcester. 

The following is an extract of a letter, dated at the 
latter end of the past year, relative to the theatrical per- 
formances at St. Helena :— 
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‘“‘ The theatre here, as at the Cape, it would be unfair 
to criticise, the performers being amateurs only. The 
performances are about once a month, but do not meet 
with such great encouragement as when Napoleon was 
here. Sir Hudson and Lady Lowe, with the numerous 
staff, as well as the Admirals and their followers, &c. &c. 
attended then ; but our present Governor is domestic and 
so much inclined toagricultural pursuits, that he has only 
visited it twice, in twice that number of years. The 
concern, therefore, scarcely one night in ten, pays ex- 
penses ; and the public here, as well as at home, appear 
to have caught the infection for theatrical show and 
pageantry, so that nothing but getting up expensive 
pieces will draw a house. ‘The Forty Thieves,’ with 
real horses and a cascade of real water, have been pro- 
duced, and pleased very much. The new scenery, painted 
by Mr. Julio, a native of the Island, and a panoramic 
view near Constantinople were much applauded. 

Reynolds’ comedy of “ Speculation,’’ proved a bad 
one; it drewathin house: only £17; while the “ The 
Forty Thieves” collected £60, or 30s. each, according to 
Cocker. 

The playhouse here, has for a considerable time been 
our only place of public amusement.”” 


PPO 280 F999 20 0DP 


Lord Byron on Cheatrical Managers. 


When I belonged to the Drury-Lane Committee, and 
was one of the Stage Committee of Management, the 
number of plays upon the shelves was about five hun- 
dred, Conceiving that amongstthese there must be some 
of merit, in person and by proxy, I caused an investiga- 
tion. I donot think that of those which I saw there was 
one which could be conscientiously tolerated. There 
never were such things as most of them. Maturin was 
very kindly recommended to me by Walter Scott; to 
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whom I had recourse, firstly, in the hope that he would 
do something for us himself, and, secondly, in my des- 
pair, that he would point out to us any young or old 
writer of promise. Maturin sent his “ Bertram,” and a 
letter without his address ; so that at first I could give 
him no answer. When Jat last hit upon his residence,'I 
sent him a favourable answer, and something more sub- 
stantial. His play succeeded, but at that time I was ab- 
sent from England. I tried Coleridge, too, but he had 
nothing feasible in hand at the time. Mr. Sotheby ob- 
ligingly offered all his tragedies ; and I pledged myself, 
and, notwithstanding many squabbles with my commit 
tee brethren, did get “Iran’’ accepted, read, and the 
parts distributed.—But lo! in the very heart of the mat- 
ter, upon some fepidness on the part of Mr. Kean, or 
warmth on that of the author, Sotheby withdrew his 
play. Sir J. B. Burgess did also present four tragedies 
and a farce, and I handed them to the Green-room and 
Stage Committee; but they would not do. Then the 
scenes I had to go through! The authors and the au- 
thoresses—the milliners and the wild Irishmen—the peo- 
ple from Brighton, from Black Wall, from Chatham, from 
Cheltenham, from Dublin, from Dundee, who came in 
upon me !—to all whom it was proper to give a civil an- 
swer, and a hearing, and a reading. Mrs. Glover’s fa- 
ther, an Irish dancing master of sixty years, called 
upon me to request to play Archer, dressed in silk stock- 
ings on a frosty morning, to show his legs (which were 
certainly good and Irish for his age; and had been still 
better). Miss Emma Somebody, with a play entitled 
“The Bandit of Bohemia,” or some such title or pro- 
duction ; Mr. O’Higgins—then resident at Richmond— 
with an Irish tragedy, in which the Protagonist was 
chained by the leg to a pillar during the chief part of the 
performance. He wasa wild man, of savage appearance, 
and the difficulty of not laughing at him was only to be 
got over by reflecting on the probable consequences of 
such a cachinnation. AsIam really a civil and polite 
person, and do hate giving pain when it can be avoided, 
Isent them up to Douglas Kinnaird, who is a man of bu- 
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siness, and sufficiently ready with a negative, and left 
them to settle with him ; and as at the beginning of the 
next year I went abroad, I have since been little aware of 
the progress of the theatre. 

Players are said to be impracticable people. They are 
so; but I managed to steer clear of any disputes with 
them, and, excepting one debate with the elder Byrne 
about Miss Smith’s pas de—something (I forget the tech- 
nical), I do not remember any litigation of my own. I 
used to protect Miss Smith, because she was like Lady 
Jane Harley in the face; and likenesses go a great way 
with me indeed. In general I left such things to my more 
bustling colleagues, who used to reprove me seriously for 
not being able to take such things in hand, without buf- 
fooning with the histrionics, and throwing things into 
confusion by treating light matters with levity. —— 

Then the Committee— then the sub-Committee — we 
were but few, and never agreed. There was Peter Moore, 
who contradicted Kinnaird; and Kinnaird, who con- 
tradicted every body. There were two Managers, Rae 
and Dibdin, and our Secretary, Ward—and yet we were 
all very zealous, and in earnest to do gdod, and so forth. 
Hobhouse furnished us with prologues to our revived old 
English plays, but was not pleased with us for compli- 
menting him as the “ Upton” of our theatre (Mr. Upton 

is, or was, the poet who writes the songs for Astley’s), 
and almost gave up prologuizing in consequence. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


“ The play, the play’s the thing.” 
eee "6: WAMLET, 


Drurp Lane Theatre. 


Feb. 10.—No Performance. 
11.—Maivina—Pavtomime. 
13 —Ibid—Ibid. 
14.—Ibid—Ibid. 

15.—No Performance. 
16.—Malvina—Pantomime. 


POOPOP PPP POD DOF 


Covent Garden Theatre. 


Feb. 10.—Oratorio. 

11.—The French Libertine [first time]—Duke de Rougemont, Kemble; 
Sem Cooper; Madam Dorival, Mrs, Sloman—Norah—Scape- 

13.—Ibid—Pantomime. 

14 —Ibid— Brother and Sister. 

15.—Oratorio. 

16.—The French Libertine—Marriage of Figaro—Susannah, Vestris. 


THE FRENCH LIBERTINE. 


Saturday, Feb. 11th—We have just witnessed, with 
horror and amazement, the representation of a most pro- 
fligate and demoralizing piece at this theatre, under the 
above title. It is clearly a translation from the French, 
and would to Heaven, for the credit of our nation, it had 
never been suffered to pollute the English stage. ‘ The 
Stranger’ has been hitherto the greatest disgrace to our 
theatre, but its plot and sentiment are innocent and 
tolerable, when compared with the story and the language 
of “ The French Libertine.” It is true that the adulteress 
dies a wretched death, and the gay adulterer leaves the 
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stage wounded and repentant, but the intermediate 
scenes between the rising of the curtain and the denoue- 
ment of the piece, abound with such reckless licentious- 
ness of sentiment, ‘as to render it not only a disgrace to 
those who have translated and produced it, but to the 
audience which has this evening suffered its performance. 

In “ The Stranger,” the “ spoiler of domestic peace” 
is sedulously and judiciously kept from our view; in 
“The French Libertine,” the heartless villain, who basely, 
and under cover of a vile disguise, ‘outraging the laws of 
honest hospitality, dishonors a poor man in the person of 
a wife whom he doats on, is impudently and indecently 
thrust forward as the most prominent character in the 
piece; with all the noble and attractive fascinations of 
manhood thrown about him, possessing worldly honors, 
rank, title, courage, a fascinating exterior, an eloquent 
tongue, but whose only excuse for the most inhuman 
depravity is—the youthful generosity of his blood. He 
coquets with the wretched wife, and laughs at the un- 
suspecting husband in the same scene, and (will it be 
credited?) the fair matrons in the house admire and 
applaud him! “ It was a sorry sight.’’ 

We never had so poor an opinion of the virtue and 
decorum of our country women, since the Queen’s business, 
as at this moment. We have just beheld one of the 
grossest displays of heartless profligacy, that the imagina- 
tion can conceive, tolerated, sanctioned, and cheered, by 
the women of England. They seemed to doat on the 
gay villain while he plumed himself on the ruin and 
dishonor of his hospitable victim, and visibly lamented 
the stab which the enraged husband inflicted on his 
wronger at the sequel of the piece. Were we to judge 
from to-night’s display, we should certainly aver, that 
honesty in wedlock among the women of this country is 
at a most appalling discount. Albeit many may be 
bodily untainted, it would seem that almost 


“ Every woman is at heart.a rake.” 


It is said that George Colman refused to license this 
piece under its original title of ““ The Duke de Richlieu,” 
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having the fear of giving offence to some Foreign or 
English aristocrat before his eyes. Would that he had 
put his veto altogether against its performance. ‘“ The 
French Libertine,” and “ Leonora,’’? which deservedly 
died a wretched death a few evenings after its production, 
shew that the deputy has very little care for the morals of 
the stage, however wary he may be about its politics. 
He is too fastidious about trifies, and, alas! too tolerant 
by half when graver matters are in question. He pro= 
hibits a damme, and sanctions a splendid adulterer. He 
reminds us frequently of Mother Cole in Foote’s farce. 
We are heartily sick of him. 

To proceed with our critique, which we shall make as 
short as possible, for the subject is altogether disgusting 
to us. Kemble’s acting was foo excellent; the talent of 
the performer gave a popular nobility to the character, 
which grieved us to behold. Warde and Cooper were, 
as usual, highly respectable ; Mrs, Glover exquisite, in a 
part to which no other woman on the stage could have 
given any interest; Power pert and artificial, but still 
somewhat amusing ; and Mrs. Sloman powerfully affect+ 
ing. The plot of the piece is simple to a fault, the lan- 
guage possessing neither brilliancy nor eloquence, but 
abounding in that sort of persiflage, in the delivery of 
which, Kemble excels every other actor on the stage. It 
is hardly possible that any piece, however dull, absurd, 
or disgusting it may be, should meet with a decided con- 
demnation at this theatre, got up as every thing has 
lately been, with two thirds of the strength and talent 
of the Company. They thrust as many leading actors 
and actresses into the cast of a silly, nonsensical after- 
piece (“ Norah,” for instance) as would respectably fill 
a first-rate tragedy. This is, what the dabblers in dramatic 
economy call, management. 

The plot of the new piece (which, by the bye, was 
announced for repetition, amid mingled applause and 
“ curses, not loud but deep,”’) is briefly as follows :— 

The Duke de Rougemont (Kemble), a brave and ac- 
complished courtier, partly by stratagem and partly by 
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violence, dishonors the wife of Dorival (Cooper), whose 
friendship he has gained by his frank and open manners 
as his (the Duke’s) valet, Lamotte (Power). As this same 
valet, in the last act, he gains access to Dorival’s house ; 
the wife (Mrs. Sloman), overpowered by remorse, dis- 
closes his real name, and her own infamy, in the presence 
of her husband, Jannette, her attendant (Mrs. Glover), 
and Dubois, the Duke’shonestsecretary (Warde). Dorival 
inflicts a slight wound on the Duke, who leaves the stage 
in a whining mood, and the death of Madame Dorival ter- 
minates the piece. The Countess de Fleury (Chatterley), 
is the bore of the play—the Duke attempts to seduce her, 
but in vain, and she contributes to the fatal eclaircissement 





Ropalty Theatre. 


We hear that there is a theatre of this name, somewhere 
about Radclyffe Highway, but although we have received 
a notice of an evening’s performance at the house from 
a correspondent which has an air of verity about it, we 
caunot conscientiously avow that there is actually any 
such a place to be found. Ifour friend be hoaxing us, the 
fault shall lie wholly at his own door ; for our own part, 
we will not commit ourselves by avouching for the exe 
istence of any such theatre as the Royalty. If there be 
such a place, we seriously declare, that we should no 
more know where to find it, than the wit which some of 
the diurnal critics affect to discover in the new comedy 
at Covent Garden. Here follows our contributor’s 
critique :— 


Mr. Drama, 

I was lately induced to pay avisit to the Royalty Thea- 
tre, to witness the performance of Mr. Booth, as Reuben 
Glenroy, in “Town and Country,” and the Christmas 
Pantomime, it being the last night of Tommy Hill’s en- 
gagement as Clown, he having to make his first appear- 
ance in that character shortly after at Drury Lane. The 
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house looks very shabby, it being upwards of five years 
since any thing has been done to it in the way of embel- 
lishment or renovation (see Drama, vol I. page 302). 
The gas produced a compound of villanous smells, but 
such trifles-deter not the gentry of Rag Fair and Wap- 
ping from poking their noses in pretty frequently, so 
that Mr. Dunn seems, according to Paul Pry, “to make 
both ends meet,’’ which is more than any of his prede- 
cessors could do:—novelties are continually produced, 
and this Theatre may~be considered the one of “four 
seasons” for it is seldom shut up, and then only for a 
very short period :—It seems still to be the favourite re- 
sort of ‘“‘ De peepelsh,’”’ if we may judge by physiogno- 
my. Ishould conceive that Mrs. Solomons, with Mrs. 
Moses, Mr. Aarons, and the children of Israel, in the 
next box to me, were very well entertained, by the 
many cries of, “ Pravo, Pooth!’ ‘Dat is coot;” 
** Dere Parney my teer, an’t dat fine ;’’—and “ Vat a pity 
de Yankees should do us outon him.” ‘ 

After the usual music from the gallery, the orchestra at- 
tempted to play up an accumulation of harsh sounds, but 
what was meant, or where it was composed, I know -not. 
Up came the curtain, and the comedy commenced !—Does 
Mr. Prior conceive it necessary to screw his mouth 
round towards his right ear in comedy, and on the other 
side in tragedy, and thus eject his words in an unnatu- 
ral tone,—It looks and sounds yidiculously—he kept up 
this half grin throughout his representation of Plastic. 
Trot and Cosey, by Saker and Monk, Hawbuck by Law- 
rence and the Mrs. Moreen of Mrs. Saker, were mediocre, 

Goff played Captain Glenroy, with his “ countenance 
more in sorrow than in anger,” in fact he looked as if he 
were in a fit of the “Blue Devils.” Nature has given 
him face enough to have held more beauties than it 
does ; he is certainly the true “Knight of ‘the mournful 
eountenance.” He would have got through the part of the 
Rev. Mr. Glenroy much better; that character however 
was given to a supernumerary, or to: one “ who has no 
‘feeling of his business.’”’ It was wretched. 

Mrs. Clifford sustained the part of Mrs. Trot effectively. 
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Miss Willmott was a very pretty Rosalie, and deserved a 
much better dress than she appeared in; this deficiency 
was made up on the person of Miss Ainslie, as the Honor- 
able Mrs. Glenroy, whose rotundity of person only made 
the contrast more conspicuous. This character does not 
sit well on her; she is the Queen of Scolds, anda match 
for a Magpie at chattering ; butin high comedy, she is 
as much out of her element as an eel in linsey-wolsey. 

Poor Booth seems doomed to crosses; his trip from 
America will prove but a sorry job; and he deserves 
pity : I felt for hissituation on this occasion. The person 
who was to have enacted Ross, not being able to appear, 
a young Hebrewite of all work, belonging to the establish- 
ment, resolved to distinguish himself by reading the 
part; he appeared more like the son of Taffline than her 
father, and altogether made a most ridiculous affair of the 
scene. Reuben,—says; “Ross, come hither; have you 
observed the sky ?””—hesitation—no reply. 


Booth. “ What’s the matter ?” 

Jew Boy. “ Why, really, Mr. Booth, the words are 
written in pencil, and, upon my word, I cannot read 
them.” 

Booth was in a pet, but suddenly recollecting himself, 
he omitted all the dialogue prior to the delivery of the 
letter to Rosalie. 

After the curtain fell, some Yahoos and Whitechapel 
Butchers in the gallery united in bellowing for Booth to 
appear, till Cosey stated, “‘He had been travelling and 
wanted rest ;” the epilogue followed quickly after, and, 
to keep moving, Miss Edwards appeared in the character 
of a Sailor, to sing “The Death of Nelson ;” she did it 
to one.tune, the orchestra to another—it was a medley 
jumble. . 

The “ Ocean Sprite; or, Harlequin and Black-eyed 
Susan’ followed; the opening of the Pantomime in- 
vented and written by Mr. Farrell, stage-manager. 

The following extract from the bill will doubtless be 
a treat to the curious reader :— 

Commodore Grogblossom, Mr. Saker, afterwards Pan- 
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taloon, Mr. Linch; William, Mr.Glenville; Harlequin, 
Mr. Watkins; Black-eyed Susan, Mrs. Barnard, after. 
wards Columbine, by Mademoiselle Rosyer, Tuesdays! 
Thursdays !! and Saturdays!!! and by Miss Edwards and 
Mrs. H. Beverley on Mondays! Wednesdays !! and Fri- 
days!!! 

May one ask the reason why four ladies are required 
for the single character of Columbine? Is it because 
their washing days thus fall out? If so, it is plain that 
Mrs. Barnard and the Mademoiselle put their dab-wash 
off from the Monday to the day after, as they were the 
representatives on the Monday we visited the theatre. 

The Clown of Tommy Hill is too well known to need 
mention here, (vide Drama, Vol. IV. page 5, 249, 307) 
where his merits are deservedly treated on: his vis comica 
is unequalled at the present day. The “opening” is 
on the deck of a Man of War at anchor, and the scene 
represents the arrival of the sailors’ sweet hearts on board 
to take leave ; among the rest, Black-eyed Susan runs 
to her “ Sweet William,’ and they sing a few lines to 
the tune of “ All in the Downs.’”” The Commodore pre- 
fers her to his own girl, and gives us a bit of the “Old 
Commodore.” William is put in chains, one of the crew 
singing out:—“ You three hold him, while I beat him,” 
A pretty libel.on British spirit. Scraps of various songs 
follow, andadance. The Ocean Sprite comes out of the 
main mast and fortels a storm; while it rages, a friend 
releases William, and the vessel sinks: all parties are 
washed on shore, and the change then takes place. Thus 
ends the miraculously dull and silly opening, 

The scenes were no more remarkable for their brilliancy 
than the changes for their ingenuity. Hill’s acting was 
excellent, and with the graceful agility of the Columbine, 
carried the piece tolerably well to its close, 
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Celebrated Vocalists. 


No, 2. 


MR. INCLEDON. 


Mr. INCLEDON was brought up. as a chorister in. the 
cathedral of Exeter, whence he was, we have understood; 
kidnapped and sent to sea, in order to skreen from publi¢ 
justice a young, but atrocious offender, the near relation 
of one of the dignitaries, against whom Incledon was a 
principal evidence. .Thus, his education was. inter- 
rupted; and his.musical studies, if not for ever impeded, 
were yet diverted into another and a widely different 
course. The-mind of young Incledon thus received two 
sorts of impressions,: which through life were. found 
indelible ; and: which afterwards gave that peculiar: turn 
to his performance, that fitted him to affect and to vitiate 
the taste of nation. At the same time, we are not sure 
that popular feelings, intimately connected with the 
growth of national hardihood, and calculated to help to 
carry a people through such a contest as that which we 
have recently so.gloriously terminated, were not cherish 
ed, fanned, and inflamed in the breasts of the multitude, 
by the style of Mr. Incledon’s singing.—From such small 
causes spring events which direct and govern the destinies 
of mankind—so intimately connected are politics and the 
arts—so closely blended indeed are all the actious of men; 
But Incledon’s style of performance was not the only cirs 
cumstance of that nature, which, at this time, possessed 
sucha tendency. Several of the dramatic and seng writers 
of the period, seem to have directed their powers ‘in the 
same way. One of them, especially, Charles. Dibdin, 
appears to have been born to advance this great. object. 
His ballads are so amazingly numerous as to embrace 
ss it ara but the-force of his mind: was.con- 
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centrated upon traits of national character and excitement 
of public feeling, Whether his compositions sprung 
from the circumstances of the times, or were themselves 
a cause of propagating the sentiments and actions they 
describe—in whichsoever way they may be taken—they 
must be considered as of importance in the history of the 
arts, affecting as they did those public sentiments and 
actions which constitute the history of a people. 

The simplicity of the music of Shield was very advan- 
tageous to the display of Incledon’s powers, and to the 
advancement of his reputation. If ever a man was made 
a singer by nature, Incledon was; or at least he was as 
little indebted to sci as one who occupies thesituation 
he held in the theatre and orchestra can possibly be—for, 
be it remembered, it is impracticable for any one to be 
continually employed in music, to be accustomed to sing 
in parts, and to the accompaniment of a band, without 
picking up a good share of the ars technica of singing. 
Such an one will soon come to be acquainted with the 
ruder elements ; he will learn, in a good degree, to read 
notes and to keep time; and he will, moreover, from 
mere collision with abler musicians than himself, acquire 
something of the higher branches; something of the 
elocution, something of the passion, and something of 
the embellishments of the art—at the same time, his want 





of sound knowledge, will, generally, be discoverable in 7 


the application of his scraps of learning. 
Inciedon was confident by disposition and by habit. 


He had a fine tenor voice, remarkable, however, for the — 
power, rather than the beauty of its tone. It was so ~ 
ductile, that, though produced without the slightest — 


touch of art, its quality was preserved whatever was its 
quantit: oe he could pour out a most tremendous 
volume)* from its very loudest to its very softest tones, 





* Iremember to have entered one of the back seats in 
one of the upper tier of boxes. of Covent Garden Theatre, 
at the moment when the full chorus of the Witches in 
“ Macbeth’”’ were singing “ We should rejoice,” and at 


the season too when it was given with its “black spiritsand — 
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But the peculiar charm of his singing lay in his falsette, 
which was more powerful, sweet, and brilliant than any 
other we ever remember to have heard. He had about 
eight or nine notes of this from D or E; and he used it 
without the slightest assimilation with the natural voice, 
which educated singers esteem to be a test and a proof of 
science and practice. He would pass at once to it bya 
break, or by leaping an octave; and his execution, par- 
ticularly of ornaments, was forceful and agile. Thus 
endowed, his range was through ballads, from “ Black- 
eyed Susan,” and “ The Storm”—(both of which he gave 
with astonishing energy and compass :—though, musically 
speaking, in a coarse, vulgar, and irregular way, yet 
with such expression as could not fail to render them the 
most popular things of the day)—his range, we say , was 
unlimited, through the whole train of ballads, from 
Harry Carey, down to Carter, Shield, and Dibdin—and 
so truly were certain pieces his, and only his, that with 
him expired the hunting song, and perhaps the sea-song, 
as given in the bold, original, manly, emphatic, and 
simple style of English song writing. 

Incledon was not absolutely confined to the stage de- 
partment or to the gardens. He sung occasionally at 
provincial meetings ; but his success was impeded by his 
want of education, and by the essential vulgarity of 
manner. In an Oratorio he was out of his place; nor, 
perhaps, did he exactly find it, until he assumed some- 
thing like the profession of the ancient minstrel, and 
visited the great towns, giving a miscellaneous enter- 
tainment at each, wherein he displayed his various powers 
to the greatest perfection, under the well chosen title of 
“‘ The Wandering Melodist.”’ 





white spirits, blue spirits and grey” in fullest splendor. 
I heard the voice of one man distinctly through the 
multitude of chorussers and all the band. That voice [ 
found was Incledon’s! 
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Dramatic fragmenta. 


COLLECTED BY SAM SAM'S SON. 


FIRST APPEARANCES. 


It is a curious fact, that during the year 1766 no new 
performer appeared either at Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden. This is a circumstance without parallel in the 
history of the stage. 


A BLIND ACTOR. 
The following paragraph appeared in the Wolver- 
hampton Chronicle, 1792: “ Mr. Briscoe, the manager of 
a small theatrical company, now in Staffordshire, though 
stone-blind, plays all the heroes in his tragedies, and 
lovers in genteel comedy.” . 


LITERARY FERTILITY. 


In Weber’s “ Northern Antiquities” is to be found the 
following instance of literary application, which, taking 
all circumstances into consideration, is perhaps without 

Jel:—-Hans Sacks was born in Nuremberg in the 
year 1794; he was iaught the trade of a shoe maker, and 
acquired a mere rudimental education, reading and 
writing ; but being instructed by the master singers of 
those days in the praiseworty art of poetry, he at 14 
began the practice, and continned to make verses, and 
shoes, and plays and’pumps, boots and books, until the 
77th year of hisage. At this time he took an inventory 
of his poetical stock in trade, and found, according to 
his narrative, that his works consisted of 4,200 master- 
ship songs, 208 comedies, tragedies, and farces, (some 
of which extended to 7 acts;) 1,700 fables, tales, and 
miscellaneous poems ; 73 devotional, military, and love 
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songs; making a sum total of 6,048 pieces, great and 
small; out of these we are informed he culled as many as 
filled three massy folios, which were published in the 
years 1558-61 ; and another edition being called for, he 
increased this to six volumes folio, by an abridgment of 
his other works. 





ROUSSEAU AND GARRICK. 

* When Rousseau was in England, Garrick paid him the 
compliment of playing two characters, Lusignan and 
Lord Chalkstone. The house was crowded in every part, 
and Rousseau highly gratified. 

Mrs. Garrick declared she never passed a more uncom- 
fortable evening in her life, for the recluse philosopher 
was so very anxious to display himself, and hung so 
forward over the front of the box, that she was obliged 
to hold him by the skirt of his coat, that he might not 
fall over into the pit. When the performances were con- 
cluded, he paid Garrick a very handsome compliment, by 
saying, “I have cried all through your tragedy, and 
laughed all through your comedy, without being able at 
a]l to understand the language.” 


PRICE OF COPYRIGHTS OF ANCIENT PLAYS. 


From an old account book of Bernard Lintot, the 
bookseller, the following information respecting ‘the 
prices usually paid for the copyright of plays is gleaned. 
Tragedies were then the favorite dramas, and generally 
obtained the best price. Dr. Young reeeived for his 
“ Busoris” £84; Smithson for his “ Phcedra and Hippo- 
lytus’” £50; Rowe for his “ Jane Shore” £53 15s., and 
for “ Lady-Jane Grey” £75 5s.: Cibber for his “ Non- 
juror” £105. 





ANCIENT CHRISTMAS PLAYS. 


For the purpose of conducting the amusements, there 
was a Master of Revels, who was crowned and attended 
G 3 
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with al] the paraphernalia of royalty during the twelve 
days. He was also called Christmas King; the Abbot of 
Unreason, in Scotland; the title being taken from the 
Abbot of Fools, in the feast so called ; both customs being 
derived from the Saturnalia. A mock play, as of “ Alex- 
ander and the Kirg of Egypt,” was usually acted by 
mummers at this time ; the chief aim was the oddity of 
the masks and dresses, attended with exhibitions of gor- 
geous machinery. 

They who could not procure masks, blackened or 
painted their faces. The chief performers in the inter- 
ludes were also usual in the Inns of Court, as were revels 
and dances before and after supper. So early as 1509 
Puritanism began to objeet to these sports of our an- 
eestors. 
POSTURE MASTERS. 

The following is an extract from Dawke’s News Letter, 
of February, 1711:— 

“ At the Duke of Marlborough’s Head, in Fleet Street, 
in the great room, is to be seen the famous posture master 
of Europe, who far exceeds the deceased posture masters, 
Clarke and Higgins: he extends his body into all deformed 
shapes, makes his hip and shoulder bones meet, lays his 
head upon the ground and turns his body round twice 
or thrice, without stirring his face from the place, stands 
on one leg and extends the other in a perpendicular line 
half a yard above his head, and extends his body from a 
table with his head a foot below his heels, having nothing 
to balance his body but his feet, with several other pos- 
tures too tedious to mention.” 


DISPERSING THE PHILISTINES, 

The following historical fact, recorded by Borlase, fully 
proves that stage players have contributed to the public 
good :=— 

In the year 1588 when the Spanish Armada was hovering 
about {he coast of Cornwall, a compapy of players were 
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performing a dramatic piece, called “Sampson,” one 
evening, in a temporary theatre, at Penryn, two miles 
this side of Falmouth; during the performance some 
Spanish Men of War having suddenly landed a body of 
men from their boats, in the dark, they were marching 
with design to surprise, burn, and plunder the town, 
when fortunately at that very instant, the players having 
let Sampson loose upon the Philistines, the sounds of 
their drums and trumpets, and tremendous shout set up 
by the audience, being heard by the Spanish detachment, 
they apprehended that the townsmen were coming down 
upon them in great force ; overcome with this impression, 
they retreated and scampered back precipitately to their 
ships. 


CHEATING CONSCIENCE. 

When Lully, the celebrated composer, was dangerously 
ill, his friends sent for a confessor, who, finding his - 
situation critical and his mind alarmed, told him there 
was only one way to obtain absolution, and that was by 
burning all that he had composed of an unpublished 
Opera. Lully burnt the music, and the confessor with- 
drew contentedly. He recovered, and his patron, a no- 
bleman, called one day on him, and said, “ So, Lully, 
you have burnt your opera, and are really such a block- 
head to believe in the absurdities of a monk!’ Lully 
whispered in his ear: “ Stop—I knew very well what I 
‘was about—I have a copy still left.” 


De ee heed aad 


Che Spanish Brama. 


Lope de Vega de Carpio, the immediate predecessor of 
Calderon, in Spanish literature, is one of the most cele- 
brated dramatic writers that country bas produced, and 
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in point of fertility and facility, he has no competitor 
among them. At eleven years of age he was a writer for 
the stage and laboured so diligently in his vocation, that 
prior to his death, when 73 years old, he produced 1800 
famous Comedies and 400 Autos Sacramentales, which 
are a sort of sacred drama performed upon church festivals, 
in honor of different saints, and sometimes the highest 
and holiest mysteries of Christian religion. 

“ Sancho Ortiz de las Roelas, o, la Estrella de Sevilla” 
is one of his famous comedies ; the name of the heroine, 
Estrella, signifies, Star. This piece has a great resem- 
blance to “Le Cid” of Corneille; whilst its catastrophe 
is in better harmony with modern feelings, than the 
marriage of Chimene with the man who had killed her 
father. The celebrated French author, not only had for 
his authority two Spanish plays, “ El Honorador de Su 
Padre,” by Diamante, and “ El Cid,’’ by Guillen de Cas- 
tro; but the fact was strictly historical, and the tragedian 
has doue every thing to soften it. Thescene of “Sancho 
Ortiz” is in Seville, in the time of the thirteenth century; 
it opens with a conversation between the King, Don 
Sancho the Brave, and his confidant, Don Arias, wherein 
the King laments the hopelessness of his passion for the 
beautiful Estrella, whilst Don Arias encourages him to 
persevere; on which the royal lover states that he has 
found it impossible to soften the obdurate chastity of 
Estrella, or by lavish offers of favor and high offices to 
seduce her brother Bustos de Tabera, into any relaxation 
of his watchfulness over his sister’s honor. That on the 
evening last passed, in despair of succeeding by fair means, 
he had obtained admission into their house by corrupting 
a female slave. Don Bustos encountered him with his 
drawn sword, and forcibly expelled him, his name and 
dignity being ridiculed by the incensed noble asserting, 
“ That a King could not be guilty of so base an action. 
Whilst they are discussing Don Bustos enters, and as 
if wholly unconscious who the nocturnal visitant had 
really been, informs his majesty, that the extraordinary 
beauty of his sister Estrella exposes her to dangers and 
assaults, and that he wishes her to marry that very day. 
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The King, without inquiring who the intended bride- 
groom is to be, consents, and Bustos quits satisfied. 

The King orders Arias immediately to send for Don 
Sancho, whom he informs, that in Seville there isa person 
whom he wishes him privately to kill. The gallant 
soldier very naturally dislikes such a commission, but 
being told he had once attempted the life of his Majesty 
with a drawn sword, Sancho pledges his word to kill the 
traitor in a duel, be him whomever he may, on one con- 
dition as a recompense—it is his Majesty’s consent to his 
marrying a lady ; both papers are signed and interchanged. 
The King leaves him to himself; a servant enters with a 
billet from Estrella, in which she imparts the glad tidings 
to her lover that her brother has fixed this day for uniting 
her to her beloved Sancho de Ortiz. Just as he is hasten- 
ing to meet his intended bride, he reflects the King’s 
business ought first to be attended to: he opens the fatal 
order and finds the name of his intended brother-in-law : 
he thus exclaims :-— 


How, if ’twere for Estrella’s sake the King 
Desired his death, seeking to gain her love ? 
Tis so—for that he dooms him! Never, never 
Shall Bustos thus, for her destruction, fall! 
To injure him were injuring her. 

Silence, fond passion ! 
I know not if the King commit injustice, 
But know that to obey him is my duty. 
If he command unjustly, God chastise him ! 
And thou, my beautiful Estrella, pardon ! 
’Tis for my deed sufficient punishment 
To lose thee, and of my long worshipp’d bride 
Perforce thus to become the enemy. 


Don Bustos enters for the purpose of announcing to 
him the immediate gratification of his wishes in his mar- 
riage with Estrelia. He rejects the proffered bride, 
affronts, and studiously quarrels with his friend, to settle 
which by duel, they retire. The scene changes to Tabera’s 
house, where Estrella appears in bridal finery and-impa- 
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tiently waiting the arrival of the bridegroom, when the 
Spanish Lord Chief Justice enters to her, and speaks thus : 


Gusman. Your noble brother, 
Don Bustos de Tabera, is no more. 
Estrella. Great God !—So suddenly ? 
Here I swear 
By Heaven above, that I a potent hand, 
A hand resistless, will raise up, t’ avenge thee 
Upon that cruel, reckless, impious hand, 
Which in thy breast opened this horrid door 
To my eternal misery! Oh, thou 
Friend of my brother, of his sorrowing sister, 
Only support, thou, who must in his stead 
-Govern his house, thine arm invincible 
Raise up in alleviation of my woes! 
Friends, call Don Sancho Ortiz; bid him hasten 
With vengeance to console me. 
Gusman, Sancho Ortiz ? 
Why, he’s the murderer. 
Estrella. Oh, most unfortunate Estrella! 
By Heaven deprived of all; defenceless, lost! 
My brother dead, by Sancho Ortiz slain ! 
He, who of helpless innocence should prove 
The stay, ’tis he, barbarian, who destroys it. 








Don Arias Enters, and Sancuo Ortis, Prisoner. 


Arias, Say, what has chanced? How should this be ? 
Ortis. ’Tis that my task I have fulfilled; 

With my own hand my life have slain ; 

My brother I myself have killed : 

I am Seville’s detested Cain ! 

Fiercely and cruelly I slew 

The friend most cherished, and most true ; 

Lifeless through me behold him lie, 

Beside him let me instant die ! 
For that sole favor do I sue: 
With pangs so horribly severe, ‘ 
Do honor’s laws my bosom wring. 
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Mine honor have I thus proved clear, 
Redeemed my word.—Don Arias, hear ; 
And bear this message to the King: 
Seville’s proud sons unfalt’ringly 

Fulfil a promise, rashly given, 

With bosoms constant, though grief-riven, 
Though trampling on the stars of heaven, 
And on each dear fraternal tie ; 

Say this, and leave me to my fate. 
Bustos Tabera I destroyed, 

And with my death would expiate 

A deed of cruelty so great. 

By honor doomed, my friend expires, 
Love, now, my proper death requires; 
Let none for me a pardon seek, 

Since hopeless love that doom desires, 
Which ’tis the monarch’s part to speak. 
I slew him—that I’ll ne’er deny ; 

But wherefore, never will confess, 
Since I all, save the deed, suppress. 
This to the King, Don Arias, bear. 


Don Arias departs. Estrella has been insensible during 
all this, and now revives, and desires to speak to Ortiz. 





Estrella. I’m powerless—support and guide my steps 
Nearer to that unhappy wretch, the foe 
Of my repose, as marble who was hard, 

And is as marble cold.— 

Weepest thou, Sancho ? 
Harbours a breast so fierce, so cased in stone, 
Compassion for my sorrow ? 

And must I never learn 
What cause, what motive, brought despair and anguish, 
Whence I for consolation fondly looked ? 

Ortiz. Oh, read my inmost bosom! Let these tears 
Tell you, what words reveal not. The deep sorrow 
They publish, of my seeming guiltiness, 

Might haply be esteemed a palliative, 
If I were worthier: but I renounce 
All claim to worth, content to know myself. 
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This, to British feelings, seems not very suitable from 
alover in such real despair; but of the true language of 
passion there is little in Spanish dramas. 

Don Sancho is carried to prison —We now return to the 
palace, where the King receives from Don Arias an 
account of the crime, examination, and confession of 
Don Sancho Ortiz. His Majesty is sadly perplexed how 
to save the criminal, according to his promise, without 
acknowledging himself to have been the instigator of the 
crime; he highly exults at Don Sancho’s conduct in con- 
cealing the name of his royal accomplice; but is vexed with 
him for not devising some palliation of his homicide. He 
sends him word through Don Arias, that if he can afford 
him any pretext for his clemency, he will pardon him, 
but must sanction his immediate execution if he persists in 
his silence.— Estrella suddenly arrives, clad in deep 
mourning, and with half Seville at her heels, to demand 
the prisoner should be given up to her disposal. The 
prince naturally cannot resist the supplications and flow- 
ing tears of the “ goddess of his idolatry ;”’ but entreats 
her to be merciful. She rejects his entreaties as equiva- 
lent to a denial of justice. He then gives her his ring 
and a written order to the governor of the prison, come 
plimenting her on her beauty, &c.; she departs, and the 
King repents, and sends for Don Arias, but who at this 
moment is in the prison with his Majesty’s message, 
entreating Don Sancho to confess to him his motives for 
slaying Don Bustos. Don Sancho only repeats his former 
answer, and concludes by saying, he has only done his 
duty, and continues to do it by being silent ; and that if 
any thing remains undone, it is the duty of another, 
The visitor departs. Don Sancho wonders at the King’s 
conduct ; which, it must be confessed, is not in unison 
with the lofty punctilious honor of the other characters, 
If he judged others by himself, he might deem it hazard- 
ous to trust, as meanly, and cruelly as he does, to his 
victim’s loyalty. — Estrella enters, conducted by the 
Governor of: the Prison, who delivers over to her bis 
captive, and withdraws. 

Estrella: thus speaks to Ortiz.— 
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You are at liberty, Don Sancho Ortiz! 
Depart, and God be with you. No delay: 
Go presently. Misuse not the compassion 
I come to practise. You're at liberty. 
Why hesitate ? 
Go! Horses to facilitate escape 
Await you at the gate—with necessaries 
Your servant is provided. 
Live! Life is my gift: accept it; 

Ortiz. That death, from which thou would’st deliver me, 
I seek ; for if thou act but like thyself, 
Freeing me, I too like myself must act. 

Estrella. Why seek’st thou death ? 

Ortiz. That thou may’st be avenged 
Of me and of my treachery. 

Estrella. Believed I thou wert capable of guilt, 
So foul, I had not dreamed of saving thee ; 
But well I know thy conduct, just, and upright ; 
Passion misleads me not. When Ortiz slew 
Bustos Tabera, a resistless force 
Compelled him. 
Never had I sought to rescue thee, 
Had I imagined that in other guise 
Ortiz could act. Thou wert constrained tokill him, 
I know it, and require not that thy secret 
Thou should’st betray. 

Ortiz. Lady, another must preserve my life, 
OrImust die. Despite thy love, I killed, 
And for thy love shall I not die ? 

Estrella. Unhappy ! 

' Yet better so than guilty. 





He remains stubborn in his determination—the lovers 
part—the scene changes to the palace—the Governor of 
the prison informs his Majesty the use made by Estrella 
of the power entrusted to her, and of the captive’s re- 
jection of liberty. ‘ Every creature in Seville is a hero, 
admirable, but unmanageable,” adds his Majesty, and 
orders Sancho to his presence. In the meantime he tam- 
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pers secretly with the Judges, recommending them to 
temper justice with mercy ; upon which they observe, 
that it rests with his Majesty to shew mercy: they can 
only do justice, and offer to resign their office. They 
retire to consider, and return with the sentence of deata 
for his Majesty to sign. 

Estrella euters at the same moment as the Governor of 
the Prison and Ortiz. The monarch urges him to, justify 
his conduct. The persecuted prisoner calmly replies, 
that if his Majesty sees no means of saving him, there 
can be none ; adding :-— 

“T know but this—that, whom I dearest loved 
I slaughtered, being thereto promise-plighted ; 
And that an act well nigh heroical, 

“So great is my misfortune, seems a crime. 

The royal dissembler has then recourse to Estrella ; his 
passion for whom, by the bye, appears to be thoroughly 
cured by the difficulties and distresses all have been in- 
volved in. She readily consents to solicit the pardon of 
Don Sancho Ortiz. 

The King breathes more freely—hastens to pronounce 
pardon of the loyal offender—when the inflexible Judges 
interpose, with the remark, that the magnanimous for- 
giveness of the prosecutrix is not sufficient ground for 
pardoning a convicted murderer, and that justice would 
be violated by such clemency. 

The eternally baffled monarch, whose disappointments 
have worked a purgatorial punishment of his crime, 
beaten from his last strong hold, and despairing of ever 
fulfilling his plighted word without revealing his guilt ; 
exclaims :— 


Nomore! In this most fortunate of lands 
All, all, except myself, are heroes. I, 
Emulous of their greatness, will, by speaking, 
Rival the heroism of his silence. 

Put me to death, Sevillians!—I alone 

Was of this bloody accident the cause, 

By my command did Ortiz slay Tabera. 
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To which one of the Judges coolly replies :— 


“ Full compensation thus Seville receives ; 
For if our sovereign willed Tabera’s death, 
Beyond dispute, his fate was merited. 


The King is thus relieved from all his fears and ane 
xieties—he desires Don Sancho to repair to the frontiers 
of Grenada to assume the chief command of the troops 
employed against the Moors—and Estrella thus supplies 
cates his Majesty :— 


Give me leave, forgotten, solitary, 

For life within a convent’s cheerless gloom 
Secluded, to endeavour painfully, 

By penances, to expiate the crime 

Of loving him by whom my brother died. 


Thus ends the famosa comedia. 


PPP PPI PDI ODO DOP 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


“ The play, the play’s the thing.” oy 


Drury Lane Theatre. 


Feb. 17.—No Performance. 

18,—Malvina—Pantomime. 

20,—Ibid—I bid. ; 

21.—Ibid— Gymnastic Exercises— John Brown [first time]— John 
Brown, ley; John Brown, Gent., Wallack; Miss Fanny 
Project, Mrs. Yates. 

23.—No Performance. 

23,—-Malvina—Gymuastic Exercises-—John Bull. 


JOHN BROWN. 

Tuesday, Feb, 21st, 1826.—The English have almost 
ceased to be a farce-writing people. ‘We,scarcely remem~ 
ber the production of a rich joke in two acts since the 
secession of the great O’Keefe. Our modern afterpieces 
are, for the most part, apocry phal—they stand, as it. were 
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between mawkish comedy and middling farce, but cannot 
properly be classed with either. Our dramatic writers 
not only translate all they can from the French, but, 
when they attempt to be original, invariably form their 
farces upon the French model. But none of them possess 
the necessary tact; we have no Monsieur Scribe among 
us: if we want Vaudevilles and Folies, we must import, 
for we cannot grow them. We used to write good farces, 
which the French never have, nor, in our opinion, ever 
will ; at present the generality of our original comic after- 
pieces are downright mules. 

“ John Brown,” which was brought out at Drury Lane 
this evening, is of the Anglo-Gallic school. It abounds 
in pun, equivoque, double entendre, and persiflage. Some 
of its incidents are broad and bold—others trifling and 
commonplace. In one scene the hero is blown up in a 
powder-mill—in the next, he sits down to bohea and 
bread and butter. Two of those nuisances on the stage, 
of which our correspondents have complained, occur in 
this piece. There is a bon4-fide breakfast, and a brace of 
bailiffs habited like footpads, It is surprising that, 
while our managers evince the nicest attention to costume 
in pieces wherein the scene is laid two centuries ago, they 
shew such culpable inattention to the theatrical dress of 
a character so well known as a Sheriff’s officer. We en- 
tirely agree with Mrs. Feewheedle in her view of this 
matter—it should be looked to. 

We have seen many worse pieces than “‘ John Brown.” 
There is considerable drollery in some of the scenes ; and 
we doubt not it would have escaped all opposition, but 
for the introduction of a vast deal of dull and unnecessary 
allusions to the now-extinct rage for Joint Stock Com- 
panies. There are two speculators in the piece, Mr. Pro- 
ject, and John Brown, Gent., under the disguise of 
Theophilus Bubble, Esq. The changes are rung over and 
over again upon all the possible jokes that can be elicited 
out of the share-mania; but it is too late in the day—the 
time is gone by when we could, and did laugh at these 
things; at present they produce quite a different effect. 
Many of us have been bit, and sit brooding over our bites, 
when they are recalled to our recollection. Moreover we 
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think it far from amusing to be jocularly reminded, that 
we were so lately enrolled in the ranks of folly. The 
winners in the game were few—the losers many; and 
these losers cannot laugh at the memory of their losses. A 
man may almost forget the loss of his nearest and dearest 
—even his wife; but the memory of his lost five hundred 
pounds still sticks by him, and will always claim the tri- 
bute ofa sigh. One can’t forget one’s guineas. 
At the rising of the curtain, poor Mrs. Foresight, (Mrs. 
Harlowe), is in great tribulation—she cannot find John 
Brown, the gentleman on whose existence her income 
depends—she has not insured his life, and without a 
certificate that he is alive, she cannot touch her annuity, 
In this dilemma, she anxiously waits the result of an ad- 
vertisement which she has caused to be inserted in the 
papers, assuring John Brown(the person wanted) that if he 
will apply to her, he will hear of something greatly to his 
advantage. A poor, queer, cockneyfied, undone-looking 
devil, in snuff-coloured coat and breeches, arrives by the 
stage, in whom Mrs. Foresight discovers Mr. John Brown, 
(Harley). He, it appears, (having just got himself white- 
washed) has come from town to answer the advertise- 
ment. The. old lady behaves mighty kindly to him, 
asks him to follow her into her house, and goes forward 
to prepare breakfast. John, however, by accident, steps 
into the adjoining house, which is occupied by Project, 
Williams), the gentleman who pays the annuity on John 
rown’s life, andwho is quite as ignorant of his person as 
Mrs. F. No sooner is John recognized, than Project per- 
suades him to accept a situation in his own powder-mill. 
John makes his exit, an explosion is soon after heard, 
intelligence is brought of the total demolition of the mill, 
the scene draws, and discovers Mrs. Foresight at the 
breakfast table, still anxiously waiting for the appearance 
of John. After some delay, her maid finds John, witha 
black face and some bruises, on a mushroom bed in her 
garden. She brings him in, and John sits down to eat. 
Before he has half satisfied his craving maw, Mrs. F. offers 
him £20 to make an affidavit of his own existence ; and 
John goes with her, for that purpose, to Project, who 
happens to be in the commission. On their arrival at the 
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speculator’s, they find Mr. Bubble paying his court to 
Miss Fanny Project, (Mrs. Yates), who discovers the gen- 
tleman she loves, but of whose name and profession she is 
i ignorant, under the disguise of the man her father intends 
her to marry—the aforesaid Mr. Bubble. This lover, 
(Wallack) is, in fact, the real John Brown—the man on 
: whose life the annuity is granted—a gay, rattling blade, 
1 who is out of the way to avoid arrest. A pair of officers, 
however, nose him ; they enter Project’s, and state that 
they have business with Mr. John Brown, and he walks 
forward to give himself up. The other Brown precedes 
him, and, before he can speak, announces himself, with 
infinite importance, as the gentleman they want. He is 
immediately, to his great surprise, (having just quitted 
prison,) arrested ; a letter is brought in for John Brown, 
Esq. ; by which it appears that a handsome fortune has 
just been left him; upon this, Gentleman John Brown 
throws off his disguise, avows his real name and passion 
for Miss Fanny, and all ends happily. 

Harley played exceedingly well—his surprise at finding 

that he had a ditto—that there were actually two John 
Browns in the world— was excellent. Wallack was 
spirited and lively ; Williams heavy as “ ’tis his custom ;” 
and Mrs. Yates piquante and pretty as ever. 
w The piece was frequently hissed in its progress, but at 
: the fall of the curtain the applause was pretty general. 
It would be an amusing trifle, if the whole of the Joint- 
Stock Company stuff were cut out, indeed we doubt not § , 
from the disapprobation with which it was received, but 
it will at least be considerably abridged. 


Covent Garven Theatre. 






Feb. 17.—Oratorio. 
18,—Artaxerxes—Artazerzes. Vestris—Charles 11.—A Roland for. an 
Oliver, Maria Darlington, Vestris. 
SS French Libertine—Giovanni in London— Giovanni, Veatris. 
Bold Stroke for a Wife—'T was 1—Seape-Goat, 


9 Oratorio. 
— Tye French Libertine—Marriage of Figaro. 
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Elbow-Chaiv Critiques. 





No. 1. 





THE RIVALS. 


SHERIDAN was gifted with a sort of mental alchemy, 
which gave all the characters of the drama on which 
he exercised its power a golden hue. He was a most 
inveterate plagiarist, and yet to the casual observer he 
scarcely ever appears to have borrowed an idea. Tobin 
alone was equal to him in this particular; but there is 
this difference between these two distinguished drama- 
tists, Tobin appropriated plots and phrases ; Sheridan, 
characters: the former remodelled other men’s stories, 
and polished the pointed sayings of other authors. She- 
ridan worked up several of the standard characters of 
the drama toa nicer perfection than any man who had 
previously handled them, threw them into new situa- 
tions, gave them a few new ideas, sentiments, and pecu- 
liarities, and, by immense labour, wove a glittering veil 
around them, that concealed their common and well- 
known features from those who do not look deeper than 
mankind in general. There is scarcely an original 
character in the whole of his compositions: but all the 
personages of his plays are so skilfully brought out as toe 
appear novelties to nine tenths of the play-goers and 
readers of the day. To confine ourselves to “ The Ri- 
vals,”—Sir Antony is the testy old father, with additions 
and corrections, who has figured in comedy from the 
days of Plautus; Faulkland is almost a fac-simile of 
one of the lovers in “‘ Allin the Wrong ;” the gay young 
spark, Captain Absolute, who intrigues, cracks jokes, * 
and dupes his daddy, is ‘‘ as old as my grandmother ;” 
Mrs. Malaprop is another version of Dogberry ; Sir Lu- 
cius and all the O’Flaherty’s are cousins. german; Fag 
is a grandson to Brush ; Lydia is one of the romantic 
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young hussies who have made one in almost every novel 
and play for three hundred years past ; Julia is a cha- 
racter we have often met with in print, and now and 
then in real life; and Lucy a waiting-maid of the most 
approved fashion. 

Although all the dramatis persone of this comedy 
are stale on the stage, it unquestionably is one of the 
most pleasant stock pieces that the theatres possess, 
It is full of life, humour, interest, and wit. We can 
laugh at it to-night, and desire to see it again a month 
hence. The fable, the incidents, the den: t, are 
all excellent; and few comedies possess so many cha- 
racters for the display of first-rate abilities. Sir Antony 
affords full scope for the powers of a Dowton, a Mun- 
den, a¥Farren, or a Fawcett,—we say nothing of the old 
school; Liston, Harley, and even Mathews may well 
delight in Bob Acres; Captain Absolute was a fit and 
proper gallant to be represented by Charles Kemble or 
Elliston in their prime; Young is right in deeming it no 
condescension in him to enact Faulkland; Johnstone 
was always delighted to play Sir Lucius; Fagis almost 
equal to Brush, which Jones plays so inimitably ; Jor- 
dan, Kelly, and Vestris have each gloried in performing 
Lydia Languish ; Davison was ever proud of Julia; 
and what old gentlewoman of comic parts would ever de- 
sire a better character than delicious Mrs. Malaprop? 








Che Ancient Cheatres. 


Tue only plays that have come down to us are Athe- 
nian ; the Sicilians had very ancient comedy, but there 
are no traces of their invention of acted tragedy. 

Dionysius composed what were termed tragedies, 
and immured his friend Philoxenus in a quarry for not 
praising them. Rousseau conceived, by the Spartans 
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having had a very ancient theatre, that regular comedy 
and tragedy followed as a matter of course. 

The word “theatron” was applied to places where 
vocal and musical contests were celebrated: there is 
nothing to prove that the gloomy genius of Sparta in- 
vented one single play. The word drama is of Doric, 
and not of Attic derivation; the consenting voice of an- 
tiquity ascribes the first introduction of a player to 
Thespis of Attica: all hands now-admit that there was 
no tragedy in Greece earlier than the Athenian, which 
united a stage actor and achorus. Choerilus was the 
first tragic poet whose works are quoted as having been 
written, and for whom the Athenians built a wooden 
theatre, which fell to pieces during the acting of one of 
his contemporary’s works. 

Pratinas founded the satiric drama; so called, not for 
its contents, but from the Satyrs that performed in it. 

Eschylus first brought a second actor on the stage. 

Agatharchus was the first contriver of scenery; /Es- 
chylus, Sophocles, and Euripides completed Attic tra- 
gedy. Dithyrambic, or Bacchic poetry, was of foreign 
invention, asold as Archilochus, and was mythological, 
while the Phallic songs were full of ribaldry and per- 
sonal ridicule. From the latter, Aristotle deduces At- 
tic comedy, which came later on the stage than their 
tragedy, Epicharmus the Sicilian, a contemporary of 
‘Eschylus, being the first regular writer of it; and, 
though his writings are lost, except a few fragments, it 
would be vain to compare that of Susurion, or of the 
other'old Attic improvisatori. In the works of Aristo- 
phanes, Athens had an original comedy, as native and 
characteristic as national comedy could be. The Greek 
theatre was not a daily entertainment, but opened only 
for some days during the Dionysiac city and country 
festivals: it opened in the morning; the spectators 
brought their cushions and refreshments with them, it be- 
ing absolutely necessary, for they lasted all the day: 
each trilogy or suite of threetragedies being followed 
by a satyric drama or farce till the five judges awarded 
the prize to the successful candidate. Jt wus derogatory 
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to no man’s dignity to appear on the stage of Athens; the 
ambition and contest that arose accounts for the immense 


literary wealth of the Attic stage: it counted two hun- 


dred and fifty tragedies of the first class, five hundred 
of the second, and an equal number of comedies ; what a 
wreck now only remains! We have some of the best 
left. The Greek stage teaches us no moral more im- 
pressively than the perishableness of human glory, and 
the “‘ instability of human affairs,” 

The grand Dionysiac theatre of Athens stood on the 
south eastern angle of the hill of the Acropolis. The 
ruins Stuart discovered are now proved to have been 
those of Odeion of Herodes :: that the former place was 
the site of the Dionysiac theatre is strongly attested by 
the Choragic monuments still existing there. A statue 
of Bacchus, which once adorned a small temple in the 
vicinity of this theatre, is now placed in the British Mu- 
seum. 

The hollow in the slope of the hill still indicates a 


place where the seats of the spectators were situated. It. 


was the Greek custom to build them on the side of a 
hill, which saved the sub-construction of seats, the 
ground facilitating their being raised in ascending se- 
micircles, Plato informs us, this one theatre held 30,000 
spectators, its diameter being four hundred and fifty feet, 
with a cloud-capped roof, and without even temporary 
awnings. When showers came on, they had a double 
portico behind the scenes, to which they retired. The 
stage was twofold: one, called logeion, being merely for 
declamation, was constructed of wood, the better to re- 
verberate the voice, behind which was a chasm for hold- 
ing the roll of the curtain ; behind this lay the prosce- 
nium, or proper stage, which, often having to support 
heavy plastic scenery, was made of stone. The audience 
must have formed a very imposing feature; they were 
arranged according to their different ranks. The place 
for youth was called the Ephobikon: the females had 
distinct seats, though opinion mere than law seems to 
have kept the more respectable class of them from the. the- 
atre. 
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FAr. Serle. 
A SKETCH. 


When a person, having received a good college educa- 
tion, and being settled in a lucrative and most respecta- 
ble situation, with every possible means for indulging 
the desires of a sensible mind, whose society is courted 
by the wealthy and the fair, whose prospects for happi- 
ness are as bright as the beams of the sun in asummer’s 
morning, over whose enjoyments no cloud of anxiety 
has passed, to destroy for a moment the brightness of 
his expectations ; when a person with every view of 
uninterrupted felicity as long as life may last, relin- 
quishes all these flattering allurements, this certainty of 
possession, for the chance and uncertainty of a lite at 
the best but precarious, we are inclined to fancy that 
some inducement more powerful than we can have an 
idea of must have been held out to have led to sucha 
determination. These remarks have intruded themselves 
upon the writer of this article from the knowledge he 
had of Mr. Serle’s situation prior to his going on the 
stage. Perhaps no one ever embraced that profession 
with less :physical powers than the subject of this arti- 
cle; and no one, we are persuaded, has, or could have, 
so wonderfully improved the trifling advantages con- 
ferred by nature on him. When he made his first ap- 
pearance on the boards of a regular theatre (at Liver- 
pool, in Romeo), though he certainly, in green-room 
language, made a hit, yet it was more owing to his 
youth and his judgment than to any peculiar ability he 
had for the part. Serle has been, and we should sup- 
pose is still, a studying and studied man. We have no 
Hamlet, at present, more polished, and which evinces‘ a 
finer study and juster conception of the author. ’Tis'‘a 
beautifully contemplative, and consequently chastened 
performance. Nota sentence is breathed, or an expres- 
sion made use of, which does not seem to have been 
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duly weighed. The classic judgment of T. I. S.—the 
result of his education, and at the same time his good 
sense and deep study, are surpassed by no actor on the 
boards. What nature has denied him in physical energy 
art has supplied by an impressive and graceful action. 
He needs only to be more known to have his sterling 
excellence duly appreciated. Mr. Kemble entertains 
the highest opinion of his professional ability, and, in 
support of this, he has allowed him to play characters 
hitherto Kemble’s own (viz. Jaffiex); and, to use his 
own (C. K.’s) expression, ‘“‘ because he knew it would 
be bettered by the exchange.” Mr. Serle has not been 
enough before the London audiences to warrant a criti- 
cism of his other characters : let him be seen in them, 
such-as Shylock, Leon, William Tell, and Rolla, and 
we are certain app!ause would follow. In the provin- 
cial theatres where he has played, he has always been 
a very great favourite ; not only from his public, but 
from his amiable private character. If there be nothing 
in his acting to strike forcibly at first sight, yet, after a 
little acquaintance, his auditors will not only go away 
pleased, but impressed with an idea that his talents are 
of avery peculiar cast, and such as they must eventually 
declare to be great. I am extending this, however, 
Mr. Editor, to too great a length, but, should it be apropos, 
I shall fee! obliged by its insertion. AMONETE. 


Pree rooloroe 


The Spouter’s Soliloquy. 


To spout or not to spout,—that is the question : 
Whether, in beardless youth, ’tis better to restrain 
The flights excursive of adventurous genius, 

Or to encourage the blandishments of oratory, 

And, by displaying, end them? To spout, to speak, 5 
No more! and, by a speech, at once to end 

The headache, and the thousand natural throbs 

His mind is heir to; ’tis a consummation 
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Devoutly to be yaks. To spout, to speak,— 

To speak! perchance to rant ;—aye, there’s the rub! 
For through that rant what censure may be gain’d, 
In having disgusted a judicious ear, 

Must make us pause: there’s the respect 

That makes orations pass in solitude ; 

For who would bear the critic’s sneer contemptuous, 
The hiss that vibrates shrill, and, above all, 

Incur the hazard of a wearied audience, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

By keeping silence. What youth would fardels bear, 
To groan and sweat under a load of subjects, 

But that to soar the Roscius-tow’ring height 

Of oratory. The climax to which, alas! 

Few candidates attain, is Elocution’s summit : 

And yet the first attempt puzzles the will, 

And makes each youth rather to spout unheard, 
Than run the hazard to be heard and damn’d. 

Thus censors do make cowards of us all, 

And oft the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprisers of great fire and spirit 

With this regard from rostrums turn away, 


And lose—for ever lose, the name of spouters. 
r H. I. 


GH ilmington-Mouse Pribate Cheatre. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


We visited this comfortable little place on Thursday, 
February 16th, to see the comedy of the “ Poor Gentle- 
man” and the melodrama of the “‘ Innkeeper of Abbe- 
ville.” This is certainly the best amateur house now in 
existence, every thing being conducted in a quiet and 
respectable. mapner, highly creditable to Mr. J. G. 
Flower, the proprietor ; although ‘it would be an‘ im- 
provement to make more room for the legs of the vi- 
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sitors, and to commence the performance somewhat 
earlier, as on the above evening we were cramped into 
a very small compass, and the musicians had to scrape 
and blow “ a full hour, by Shrewsbury clock,” ere the 
curtain drew up. But let us proceed to criticism. 
Ollapod, the principal comic part, was excellently re- 
presented by Mr. Florian, who has played the part he- 
fore, but never in so rich a style; he kept the audience 
(who were, it must be confessed, not very hard to 
please), in good humour the whole of the evening; and, 
in fact, would make many of our regular performers 
blush. The same remarks will also apply to Sir Ro- 
bert Bramble ; and the bailiff scene was absolutely irre- 
sistible, notwithstanding the foil of a wretched Hum- 
phrey Dobbins, who displayed his ‘ beautiful lack” of 
brains in a most admirable manner, though, by his 
knowing shake of the head, he evidently wished us to 
believe there was something in it. Let him stick to the 
shop for the future, and never more step from behind the 
counter to exhibit his inefficiency. This gentleman also 
performed Farmer Harrowby—satis est dicere: to use a 
Thespian and extremely expressive phrase—he and the 
representative of Sir Charles Cropland were complete 
muffs. By the by, when this latter personage, in the 
words of the text, said, “I am a person of some figure 
here,” a sneering laugh from all quarters of the theatre 
showed how the assertion was understood ; for, indeed, 
he did cut a very queer figure. Mr. J. G. Flower took 
Stephen Harrowby, we understand, at a short notice, 
and sustained it with some humour. Worthington was 
read, ‘‘ in consequence of the absence of Mr. G. L. 
Grove,” whose name was in the bills for the part. 
Really this is a most intolerable nuisance, and ought to 
be remedied ; if the manager would make the perform- 
ers pay for their parts before the evening on which they 
are to enact them, perhaps these absences would be less 
frequent ; as it was, Mr. Heath read the Lieutenant with 
‘due emphasis and discretion.” Corporal Foss (Mr. 
Wynne) being a first appearance, we shall say no more 
than that it gave some promise. Mr. Myrtell’s Frederick 
was good. 
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The female characters were well represented’; an un- 
usual circumstance at an amateur theatre. Mrs. and 
Miss Tomlinson were particularly excellent as Miss 
Lucretia M‘Tab and the gentle Emily Worthington. 
At the end of the comedy, Mr. Flower danced a horn- 
pipe in fetters with so much agility, that he was en- 
cored. The song of ‘“‘ Miss Dove” was also given ; but 
we have heard the same person sing it better before. 

And now for the afterpiece, the ‘* Innkeeper of Ab- 
beville,” which character was performed with ease and 
spirit by Mr. Myrtell, and in much better style than his 
Frederick; but we were disgusted, on leaving the thea- 
tre, to observe this gentleman, in his dress as Clauson, 
affectedly sipping some liquid at the refreshment bar, 
evidently for no other purpose than to display his 
figure (of which he seems intolerably and causelessly 
vain), once more to the frequenters of the “ dramatic 
institution.” Let him look to it. Ozzrand was repre- 
sented by a Master Taylor (not a master tailor), who gave 
an infinity of “fits and starts,” but did not infuse the 
proper degree of spirit into the character ; he can exe- 
cute, but not conceive. Mr. J. Young played Dyrkale 
well, considering the short study he was allowed, 
which was owing to the absence of the abominable 
Mr. Grove; but he chews his words too much. Zyrtillo 
was insufferable—a complete jacko, a formidable rival 
to M. Gouffe. The rest were, to sum up in a word, re- 
spectable, which is a great deal to say of amateurs. 

On the whole, we were abundantly pleased with the 
evening’s entertainment, and so, we think, were the rest 
of the audience, for the applause was loud and frequent. 


WwW. 
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Dramatic Hragmenta. 


BY SAM SAM’S SON. 


DRAMATIC GIANT, 


HIs present Majesty, while Prince of Wales, had a 
porter, a native of Scotland, commonly known by the 
name of “ Big Sam,” who was nearly eight feet high, ro- 
bust, and well made. His size was so far from being 
inconvenient to him, that he was as active as any man 
of ordinary stature. He performed as a giant in the 
romance of Cymon, at the Opera House, Haymarket, 
while the Drury Lane company had the use of it, till 
their own was rebuilt. 


DRAMATIC PARSON. 


The Reverend George Harvest was oné of the most ab- 
sent men of his time; a glutton, negligent in dress, and 
a believer of ghosts and goblins, though he received a 
classical education at Oxford, and was bred to the 
church. 

His fondness for dramatic exhibitions led him early 
to try his abilities upon the boards of different provincial: 
theatres; but his vivacity always getting the better of 
his judgment, and some unlucky impromptu inadvertently 
popping out, he was constantly upon the minus side of 
his engagement, His fondness for theatrical perform- 
ances abated not in his latter years. Lady Onslow took 
him one evening to the front row of one of the boxes, to see 
Garrick. Mr. Harvest, knowing he was to sleep in 
town, brought his nightcap in his pocket: it was of 
striped woollen, and had not been washed for many 
months, In pulling out his handkerchief, out it came, 
and fell into the pit; the person on whose head it fell, 
tossed it to another, and so it passed all round the pit. 
Being afraid he should lose it, he arose, and, placing his 
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hand to his breast, thus addressed the pittitess—“ An, 
please, restore it to me, who am the owner thereof. IL 
shall be restless to-night if I have not my cap.” The 
people, struck with his manner, returned it to him. 
He had an estate of 300/. a year, and was under promise 
of marriage to the daughter of Dr. Compton, Bishop of 
London, but forgot the wedding-day, being out fishing, 
The lady, offended at his neglect, never saw him after- 
wards. His servants performed ‘‘ High Life below 
Stairs ;” even while he was in the house they would 
give parties and dances, and he none the wiser.. He 
has been known to walk of a Sunday into his church, 
with his gun, to learn the cause of the persons assembled 
there. He was born in the year 1728, and died at 
Ember Court, in August, 1789, aged sixty-one. 


THEATRICAL HEROINE. 


Hannah Snell was born in Fryer Street, Worcester, 
23rd April, 1723, and was married to a Dutch sailor, 
6th January, 1743, who left her and went abroad. She 
resolutely followed him, in male attire, over many parts 
of the world, in vain, as a sailor, soldier, and marine, 
and displayed great courage in various battles she was 
in, fora period of ten years. At last she discovered her 
husband was drowned. She returned to London, and 
was engaged by the managers of the Royalty Theatre, 
Wellclose Square, to perform Bill Bobstay, a sailor, 
and Firelock, a soldier, with the manual and platoon 
exercises. The novelty took, and the house filled 
nightly. She saved enough, that, with her pension, she 
took a public house, in Wapping: on one side of the 
sign was painted the figure of a jolly British tar; the 
other, the valiant marine ; and, underneath both, “ The 
Widow in Masquerade; or, the Female Warrior.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL PUNISHMENT. 


On Sunday, the 12th of February, after the conclusion 
of the service at St. Martin’s church, a scene of a novel 
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nature took place, which excited the curiosity of many 
persons, particularly the tribe of Israel. A cause was 
lately instituted in the Ecclesiastical Court, by Mrs. 
Mary Spencer, the hostess of the celebrated theatrical 
house, called the Harp, in Little Russell Street, Covent 
Garden, opposite Drury-Lane Theatre, against a young 
Jew, called Edward Lawrence, for having scandalously 
injured the pure reputation of the said Molly, by ap- 
plying to her a most opprobrious epithet. The reviler 
being condemned, an order was made enjoining him to 
do penance in the above church, and pay costs of the 
suif. Pursuant to said order, he this morning in the 
vestry appeared, the white sheet being dispensed with; 
the cheeks of the offender, while pronouncing the forms, 
were, however, of the colour of a piece of Zrish. 


TRANSLATION. 


In France, on those days when by custom the theatres 
are ¢losed, the bills are always headed by the word, 
“ relaché,” in large letters, and the next evening’s per- 
formance follows. Two years ago, Mr. Charles Kem- 
ble and Farley were in Paris in search of novelties for 
Covent Garden, and of course kept a sharp look-out on © 
all the theatrical bills, &c. One day, one of these holy- 
days occurring, all the bills were headed as before 
stated. ‘‘ Gad, Charles,” says Farley, “ we must have 
that devilish popular piece, that of ‘ Relaché ;’ you see it 
is announced at every theatre; I wonder whe wrote it.” 


OPERA DANCERS. 


Madame Coupe, the figurante, retired from the Opera 
with all the honours of the dance. The entrechat pro- 
cured her 25,000 livres a-year! Mademoiselle Vestris 
attained a brilliant fortune! L’Albert ruined only one 
prince : it was not her fault more had not been sacrificed, 
but it so happened there was only one in France to ruin. 
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Mademoiselle Quiman held a court, beside ‘‘Specta- 
cles ;” she was looked upon as surprisingly moderate, 
for she spent the Prince de S—— only 100,000 livres 
a-year for her table, arid 50,000 under that general, cu- 
rious, and indescribable head,—her menus plaisirs! 


ARISTODEMO. BY VINCENZO MONTI, 


This is an Italian tragedy, in which there is not one 
word or thought of love from beginning to end; re- 
morse and parental affection constituting the whole in- 
terest. The story is from Pausanias; the action passes 
in the palace’ of Aristodemus, King of Messenia. An 
Italian critic, of no ordinary abilities and acquirements, 
pronounces it to be the masterpiece not only of the 
Italian, but of the universal European modern theatre ! 


WILLIAM POPPLE, F.R.S. 


This author was once so eminent, as to excite the 
jealousy of that *¢ Little Hunchback,” Alexander Pope. 
His offence was having criticised Pope’s writings in a 
periodical paper called “ The Prompter,” which he and 
Aaron Hill conducted. 

He wrote some pieces for the stage, in which Garrick 
performed, and gave general satisfaction. 

Pope could bear no rival; so he placed Popple, and 
many of the ablest and best men of that golden age of 
literature, in his Dunciad, by which he enrolled their 
memories and disgraced his own. 

Popple was for many years governor of the Bermu- 
das, to which post he was appointed in 1745. In June, 
1757, he was made solicitor and clerk of reports to 
commissioners of trade and plantations. He died 8th 
Feb. 1764, having published ‘‘ The Ladies’ Revenge, 
or the Rover Reclaimed ;” “ The Double Deceit, or a 


. Case for Jealousy ;” as also a translation of Horace’s 


“ Art of Poetry.” 
VOL. IT. I 
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CONGREVE’S “‘ OLD. BACHELOR.” 


William Congreve was the only son of the steward of 
the Earl of Burlington, in Ireland ; his father was from 
an old family in Staffordshire. William went to school 
at Kilkenny, and from thence to Trinity College, Dublin, 
under Dr. St. George Ashe, afterwards provost of that 
college, then Bishop of Clogher, and afterwards Bishop 
of Derry. This prelate had the good fortune of having two 
pupils famous poets, and the most extraordinary men of 
their own or any other age,—Dr. Swift and William 
Congreve; the latter was entered of the Middle Tem: 
ple. His first performance was a novel called ‘ Incog- 
nita;” then he began his ‘‘ Old Bachelor.” Dryden, 
on reading it, said, ‘‘ he never read such a first play in 
his life ; it only wanted the fashionable cut of the town.” 
Mr. Arthur Mainwayring and Mr. Southern did this 
with great care, and Dryden put it in the order it was 
played. Mr. Southern obtained of Mr. Thomas Dave- 
nant (who then governed the playhouse), free admission 
for our author for six months before his play should be 
represented, which was a favour never before granted. 
This play made him many friends. Mr. Montacue, af- 
terwards Lord Halifax, gave him a patent place in the 
customs of 6001. a-year. 


FOOTE AND THE DUCHESS OF KINGSTON. 


Few females have attracted so much public notice as 
this very celebrated lady, who was the daughter of Co- 
lonel Chudleigh, the descendant of an ancient family in 
the county of Devon. While under an engagement of 
marriage with the Duke of Hamilton, she united herself 
to Captain Hervey, afterwards Earl of Bristol. She tore 
out of the registry-book, with her own hands, the certi- 
ficate, in order to marry the Duke of Kingston, after 
whose death she was constantly involved in dilemma and 
law suits. At which juncture, Foote, conceiving the 
crimes and vices of individuals lawful game for his wit, 
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he wrote “ A Trip to Calais:” the scenes were humor- 
ous; the character of the duchess was most admirably 
drawn: his real design was to obtain money from her 
for suppressing the piece. She sent for him and desired 
him to read part,—he proceeded with the character of 
Lady Kitty Crocodile, and she rose up in a passion, say- 
ing, ‘‘ This is scandalous, Mr. Foote!” He demanded 
2000/1. ; she offered, and actually signed a draft on Drum- 
mond and Co. for 1600/.; but Foote, thinking he should 
get all, refused it, and, by grasping at too much, lost all. 
The chamberlain refused to permit the piece to be repre- 
sented. The duchess died 26th August, 1796. 


FOOTE AND PRICE } OR, THE ART OF BREWING AND BAKING. 


The imposter Price was born in London, in 1730, and 
commenced his knaveries very early in life. In 1775, 
we find the following curious advertisement, sent by 
him, inserted in several of the papers :— 


“ WANTED 


‘¢ A partner of character, probity, and extensive ac- 
quaintance, upon a plan permanent and productive— 
Jifty per cent. without risk may be obtained. It is not 
necessary he should have any knowledge of the busi- 
ness, which the advertiser possesses in its fullest ex- 
tent; but he must possess a capital of between 5001. and 
1000/. to purchase materials, with which, to the know- 
ledge of the advertiser, a large fortune must be made in 
a very short time. Address to P. C. Cardigan Head, 
Charing Cross. 

“ P.S. None but principals and those of liberal ideas 
will be treated with.” 

To this advertisement Samuel Foote, eager to seize a 
golden opportunity, readily advanced the 500l. for a 
brewery ; the sum soon vanished, and Foote was mad 
at the trick played him. Price had the impudencs, after 
this, to ask him to join in the baking trade, to which 
the comedian archly replied,— As you have brewed so 
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you may bake; but I'll be cursed if you bake as you 
have brewed!’ Price, then, finding all other cheats 
failed, turned to one which never will,—“ methodist 
preaching,”—and in this character defrauded. hundreds 
in London, Copenhagen, Holland, &c. At last he 
forged on the Bank, and would have been publicly hung, 
but he chose to do it privately, in his apartment, at 
Tothill Fields’ Bridewell, bequeathing a wife and eight 
children to a gentleman whom he had robbed of 2000 
guineas. 


GIPOOP LSI GSD 


fOirg. Knchbald’s Hannah Primrose. 


Tne little story of Hannah Primrose, by the ta- 
lented authoress of ‘‘ Every One has His Fault,” is in 
the highest degree interesting and affecting. It is one 
of the most dramatic tales in our language, and contains 
many of those touches of nature which gave such popu- 
larity to many of the scenes of Mrs. Inchbald’s plays. 

The following is an account of the condemnation to 
death of poor Hannah Primrose, by the very man by 
whom her honour had been betrayed, and by whom she 
had been left to infamy and want,—to consequent pros- 
titution, and hence to theft, the crime for which she was 
arraigned. 

When in the morning she was brought to the bar, and 
her guilty hand held up before the righteous judgment- © 
seat of William, imagination could not form two figures 
or two situations more incompatible with the existence 
of former familiarity, than the judge and the culprit; 
and yet these very persons had passed together the most 
blissful moments that either ever tasted. Those hours 
of tender dalliance were now present to her mind. His 
thoughts were more nobly employed in his high office, 
nor could the haggard face, hollow eye, desponding 
countenance, and meagre person of the poor prisoner, 
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once call to his memory, though her name was uttered 
among a list of others that she had assumed, his former 
youthful lovely Hannah. 

She heard herself arraigned with trembling limbs and 
downcast looks; and many witnesses had appeared 
against her before she ventured to lift her eyes up to her 
awful judge: she then gave one fearful glance, that dis- 
covered William, unpitying but beloved William, in every 
feature: it was a face she had beeh used to look on with 
delight, and a kind of absent smile of gladness now 
beamed on her poor wan visage. 

When every witness on the part of the prosecutor had 
been examined, the judge addressed himself to her. 

** What defence have you to make?’ 

it was William spoke to Hannah. The sound was 
sweet, the voice was mild, was soft, compassionate, en- 
couraging. It almost charmed her to a love of life; not 
such a voice as when William last addressed her, when 
he left her andone and pregnant, vowing never to see or 
speak to her more. a 

She could have hung upon the present words for ever; 
she did not call to mind that this gentleness was the 
effect of practice, the art of his occupation, which at 
times is but a copy, by the unfeeling, from his benevo- 
lent brothers of the bench. In the present judge, ten- 
derness was not designed for the culprit’s consolation, 
but for the approbation of the auditors. 

There were no spectators, Hannah, by your side, 
when last he parted from you: if there had, the awful 
William had been awed to marks of pity. 

Stunned by the enchantment of that well-known 
tongue, directed to her, she stood just like oue petrified, 
—all vital power was suspended. ' 

Again he put the question, and with these additional 
sentences tenderly and emphatically delivered,—“ Re- 
collect yourself; have you no witnesses, no proof in 
your behalf?” 

A dead silence followed these questions. 

He then mildly but forcibly added, ‘“‘ What have you 
to say?” ‘ 
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Here a flood of tears burst from her eyes, which she 
fixed earnestly upon him, as if pleading for mercy, while 
she faintly articulated,— 

* Nothing, my lord.” 

After a short pause, he asked her, in the same forci- 
ble but benevolent tone,— 

‘¢ Have you no one to speak for your character ?” 

The prisoner answered, ‘* No.” 

A second gush of tears followed this reply, for she 
called to mind by whom her character had first been 
blasted. 

He summed up the evidence, and, every time he was 
compelled to press hard upon the proofs against her, she 
shrunk and seemed staggered with the deadly blow, 
writhed under the weight of his minute justice, more 
than from the prospect of a shameful death. 

The jury consulted for a few minutes ; the verdict was 
— Guilty.” 

She heard it with composure. But when William 
placed the fatal velvet on his head, and rose to pro- 
nounce her sentence, she started with a kind of con- 
vulsive motion, retreated a step or two back, and, lifting 
up her hands, with a scream exclaimed,— 

* Oh! not from you.” 

The piercing shriek which accompanied these words 
prevented their being heard by part of the audience, 
and those who heard them thought little of their mean- 
ing, more than that they expressed her fear of dying. 

Serene and dignified, as if no such exclamation had 
been uttered, William delivered the fatal speeeh, ending 
with—“ Dead, dead, dead.” 

She fainted as he closed the period, and was carried. 
back to prison in a swoon, while he adjourned the court 
to go to dinner. 
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Modern Greek Theatre. 


In 1821, Voltaire’s Mahomet and Death of Cesar 
were performed at Odessa, in the Greek language, to a 
numerous audience, composed almost entirely of Greeks. 
Both pieces were received with great enthusiasm. 
Among the actors, Drakouli, a native of Ithaca, was 
greatly applauded, both for his intonation and action. 
The admiration which this performer excited was not 
owing to the mere novelty of the representation and the 
inexperience of his judges, for he was no less applauded 
by the Germans and other foreigners who were present. 


POPLOPO DIOLS 


Biographiea Dramatica. 


GEORGE CANNING’S PARENTS. 


+ Tue mother of this celebrated orator and talented man 
was once an actress at various provincial theatres, and, 
from a second marriage, assumed the name of Hunn. 

She and: her two daughters have pensions. His fa- 
ther was of a respectable family, and settled in Gerough, 
Londonderry ; he was called to the bar,—wrote politics 
and poetry, which now are no where to be found: he 
died in 1771. 


LORD CAMELFORD. 


Among the many frolics, follies, and mischiefs of this 
hero, many took place in the theatres. 

The evening following April Fool’s Day, 1799, he 
went to Drury-Lane Theatre for a lark or spree, as 
Pierce Egan and the fancy term it. During the repre- 
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sentation of the farce, the “‘ Devil to Pay,” on the stage, 
the whole house became alarmed at-a terrible noise in 
the lobby of the boxes, where his lordship was endea- 
vouring to sustain the ~principal character himself; 
he was playing the devil with a vengeance, smashing 
the small glasses in the box-doors, chandeliers, lamps, 
&c.; knocking down those who attempted to interrupt 
him. At last he was secured, and conducted to “ du- 
rance vile,” charged by a Mr. Humphries with assault- 
ing him and wounding him. Next morning he made his 
bow at Bow Street, and found bail ; the cause was tried 
before Lord Kenyon, in the King’s Bench; and the re- 
sult of this evening’s performance was, that the “ Devil 
to Pay” cost him 5001. damages. ‘“ A pretty consider- 
able sum, I calculate.” 

This hero was born 26th Feb. 1775, and was shot by 
his friend Mr. Best, ina duel of his own seeking, on 
Wednesday, the 7th of March, 1800, lingering till the 
10th ; his body was conveyed to Berne, in Switzerland. 


— 


LA MAUPIN, 

This lady acquired extraordmary celebrity as a singer, 
in France, in the seventeenth century. She dressed, 
fought, made love, and conquered like a man ; fortu- 
nately for her husband, Mons. Maupin, she left him 
soon after her nuptials, for the superior attractions of a 
fencing-master, who taught her the use of the gmall 
sword, a weapon which she afterwards handled with 
destructive dexterity against many antagonists. In an 
excursion from Paris to Marseilles, her performance as 
a man won her the affections of a beautiful young and 
rich lady, who eloped with her. In Paris one evening, 
at the opera, she conceived that Dumenil, a favourite 
actor, affronted her, and actually gave him a sound 
caning before all the audience. 
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CLARK, THE FAMOUS POSTURE*MASTER. 


Joseph Clark, though a well-made man, and stoutly 
built, exhibited in a most natural manner every species 
of deformity and dislocation. 

He resided in Pall Mall, and used frequently to di- 
vert himself and others to the constant annoyance of the 
tribe of cabbage—the tailors. 

He would frequently send to one or other of these 
knights of the thimble, and contrive to have a most im- 
moderate rising in one shoulder. When the clothes 
came home, the deformity was shifted to the other side. 
Bodkin asked pardon, and promised all should be right 
the next day ; on a third visit, the lump would be in the 
back : in short, this roving lump puzzled all the work- 
men in town. 

He dislocated the vertebre of his back and other 
parts of his body in such a manner that Molins, the fa- 
mous surgeon, was shocked at the sight, and would not 
even attempt his cure. Besides his change in the posi- 
tion of his limbs, he could entirely alter the figure of his 
countenance, and has many times, to amuse an assem- 
bly of friends, assumed all the uncouth faces from a 
Quakers’ meeting, or the smiling faces of a theatrical 
audience. 

He died in the reign of King William, prior to 1697, 
as appears in Evelyn's Numismata. 





EDWARD ALLEYN, ESQ. 


Was a very celebrated actor in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth and King James. He was born in St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate, Sept. 1, 1566, and bred to the stage, accord- 
ing to his own fancy. He was a youth of excellent ca- 
pacity, sweet elocution, and quick memory; in his per- 
son, of stately port and aspect ; and was a man of great 
benevolence and piety. He was a great favourite with 
the public ; applauded by the best judges, particularly 
by Ben Jonson. He was the builder, and, for many 
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years master, of a playhouse in Whitecross Street, from 
which he amassed considerable wealth. He married 
three wives : the first two left him no issue, but plenty 
of property. In 1614, hebegan the foundation of Dul- 
wich College, under the direction of the famous Inigo 
Jones: it was completed in 1617 at the cost of 10,0001. 
and he endowed it with 800/. per annum. Jn 1625, he 
married Constance Kinchtoe, who survived him ; he left 
her considerable property, and was buried in the chapel 
of his new college, directing that all future masters and 
wardens should be of the name of Alleyn or Allen, and 
celibacy to be a sine qua non. There has always been 
plenty of candidates for those offices of the names so 
mentioned. 


NELL GWYNN. 


This beautiful, fascinating, and celebrated fair one was 
of the lowest rank in society, and received little or no 
education. She was born in a common night cellar, 
sold fish and other commodities about the streets during 
the day, and at night, oranges and fruit in Drury Lane 
Theatre; sometimes rambling from one tavern to an- 
other, entertaining the company with songs. She was 
short of stature, remarkably lively, and had killing eyes, 
feet of diminutive size, and altogether a most bewitching 
manner. Madam Ross, a noted courtesan, took her into 
her house ; and, in 1667, introduced her to Drury Lane 
in the characters of Panthea, in King and no King, and 
Almahide, in the Conquest of Granada. 

Under the instruction of Hart and Lacy, both actors 
of distinction, she became eminent in her profession, 
acted the most spirited and fantastic parts, and spoke 
prologues and epilogues with admirable address. She 
was kept by both these heroes. 

At last, her charms made such an impression on Lord 
Buckhurst, that he carried off the prize, and lavished 
away considerable sums on her. At last, that “merry 
monarch,” Charles the Second, was introduced by the 
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Duke of Buckingham to, and enraptured with, her whole 
appearance: he reimbursed Lord Buckhurst the sums 
he had expended, and created him Earl of Middlesex, 
to abandon his claim to her. Dryden was one of her 
many admirers. At the Duke’s Theatre, under Killi- 
grew’s patent, the celebrated Nokes appeared in a hat 
much larger than that usually assigned to Pistol: Dry- 
den, in return, caused a hat to be made of the circum- 


ference of a large coach wheel, and made Mrs. Gwynne, 


deliver an epilogue under it: the house was convulsed 
with laughter,—the king particularly so. After the 
play, he went behind the scenes, and took her home 
with him in his carriage, and gave her a place about the 
person of his queen, Catherine. Pennant, in his account 
of London, states that Mrs. Gwynne’s house was in Pall 
Mall; the back room on the ground floor was entirely 
of looking-glass, and ceiling the same. 

During her elevation, she never betrayed ostentation, 
avarice, or pride; remembering all her old and theatri- 
cal friends, and rendering them many services; gene- 
rously discharging her debt of gratitude to Dryden, and 
proving a zealous patron to Otway and Lee. She was 
munificent in her charities, and instigated the king to 
erect Chelsea Hospital as an asylum for disabled sol- 
diers; she herself giving the ground on which it stands. 
The Duchess of Portsmouth and Duchess of Plymouth, 
with Miss Davies (an actress belonging to the Duke of. 
York’s company), were also the king’s mistresses; they 
were unrestrained in their conduct, but our heroine was 
true to him to his death. By him she had two sons: the 
elder was successively created Earl of Burford and 
Duke of St. Albans: the younger, Lord Beauclerc, 
died at Paris in 1680. She died in 1691, and was bu- 
ried with great funeral solemnity in the parish church 
of St. Martin’s in the Fields, leaving the ringers a suth 
of money for a weekly entertainment, which is enjoyed 
to this day. 
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Neapolitan Singers, &c. 


(FROM THE MEMOIRS OF THE MARGRAVINE OF ANSPACH.) 


Tue extravagant ideas of the ballet-masters are beyond 
description. Will it be believed, that at Naples it was 
proposed to give a ballet, the subject of which was the 
annals of Tacitus, an heroic ballet, where all the Ro- 
man empire was to dance? We there should have seen 
the foundation of Rome, the conquest of Africa, the af- 
fair of Cannz, and the destruction of Carthage, executed 
in caprioles. Hannibal and Scipio might dance a pas de 
deux. This sublime spectacle might terminate by the 
death of Julius Cesar, who should fall under the hands 
of Brutus in a cadence, and expire on the stage to the 
sound of violins ; and Cicero, by redoubled entrechats, 
might address the senate with all his eloquence. 

If he had succeeded, he proposed to give, the next 
season, the triumvirate in a pas de trois,—a surprising 
pantomimic spectacle, which would decide the fate of 
the universe in gambades; and Marc Antony would 
dance a minuet with Cleopatra. 

Many of the female singers at Naples, I am confident, 
neither knew how to read or write. I was one day at 
the house of one of these performers by profession : af- 
ter many entreaties that she would favour us with an 
air, from which she excused herself on the plea of hav- 
ing had a violent cold for a month past, and a swelled 
throat, which prevented her from singing, she complied 
with our request. In taking the music-book, to place it 
on the piano-forte, she turned it, as if by mistake, up- 
side down, so that, on opening the first leaf, at the bot- 
tom of the page:the words Fy dell’ aria” were written 
with the letters reversed. As I perceived the mistake, 
I took the book and placed it right. The lady was 
piqued, and, not wishing ‘to appear ignorant, took the 
book rather abruptly, and placed it again as it was be- 
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Brebities. 

A Theatrical Abuse.—On a benefit night at a provin- 
cial theatre, many of the actors’ friends were admitted 
at a private entrance before the doors were opened. An 
Irishman, who, on getting in at the usual hour, found 
all the best seats taken, exclaimed in great wrath, “ Itis 
a shame that they should fill the house in this manner, 
before any body gets in.” 

Kean.—Kean began by acting Richard the Third 
when quite a boy, and gave all the promise of what he 
afterwards beeame. His Sir Giles Overreach was a 
wonderful performance. The actresses were afraid of 
him; and he was afterwards so much exhausted himself, 
that he fell into fits: This, I am told, was the case with 
Miss O’Neil. 

Kemble.—Kemble did much towards the reform of our 
stage. Classical costume was almost unknown before 
he undertook to revise the dresses. Garrick used to 
act Othello in a red coat and epaulettes, and other cha- 
racters had prescriptive habits equally ridiculous. I 
can conceive nothing equal to Kemble’s Coriolanus ; 
and he looked the Roman so well, that even ‘ Cato,” 
cold and séiltish as it is, hadarun. | 

Kean.—Dowton, who hated Kean, used to say that 

-his Othello reminded him of Qbi, or Three-fingered 
Jack—not Othello. But whatever his Othello might 
have been, Garrick himself never surpassed him in 


Jago. 


Pun—At the theatre one evening, whilst Munden 
and Fawcett were dressing, the latter, observing the 
former screwing up his face before a looking-glass, 
asked him ‘if he had bottled his eyes?” ‘‘ Yes,” re- 
turned Munden, “and I am now going to cork my eye- 
brows.” 

__Grog.—The amiable Mrs. W. always insists that her 
friends who take grog should mix equal quantities of 
K3 : 
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spirits and water, though she never observes the rule 
for herself. A writer of plays having once made a glass 
under her directions, was asked by the lady,—“ Pray, 
sir, is it ‘As You Like It?’” ‘No, madam,” replied 
the dramatist, “it is ‘Measure for Measure.’ ” 
Painting.—The late Mr. Waldron, who, if not a pro- 
found, was an observing and faithful critic in all that re- 
lated to the drama, observes in one of his scattered notes, 
‘¢ painting of the face was once carried to excess on the 
stage, though now a good deal disused; 1 have seen 
actors who were really older than the characters they 
were to represent, mark their faces with black lines of 
Indian ink to such a degree, that they appeared as if 
looking through a mask of wire. Mr. Garrick’s skill in 
the necessary preparation of his face for the aged and 
venerable Lear and Lusignan was as remarkable as his 
performance of those characters was admirable.” 
Betterton.—The extravagant praise of actors is by no 
means of modern date ; a respectable stage historian of 
the olden time compares Betterton to ‘a stately spread- 
ing oak, which stands fixed, environed round with brave, 
young, growing, flourishing plants;” and even Dryden, 
a little before Betterton’s death, when alluding to him 
in one of his prologues, says,— 


“ He, like the setting sun, still shoots a glimmery ray, 
Like ancient Rome, majestic in decay.” 


“* Mankind Women.” —The first introduction of women 
on the stage (its greatest beauty and ornament) seems 
to have resulted from mere necessity. Before the civil 
wars of Charles the First, boys were trained to act wo- 
men’s characters : during the suspension of the theatres, 


‘they had outlived and outgrown the proper age and size 


for female personation—hence the introduction of the 
following lines in the prologue to “ Othello,” spoken by 
Mrs. Hughes (who is said to have been the first English 
actress who appeared in aay regular drama on a public 
dee > the character of Desdemona, in Shakspeare’s 

ello : — 
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“ Our women are defective, and so siz’d 
You'd think they were some of the guard disguis’d; 
For, to speak truth, men act, that are between 
Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 
With bone so large, and nerve so incomplyant, 
When you call Desdemona, enter giant.” 


The anecdote of Charles the Second waiting till the 
heroine of a play was shaved is well known. 


PL OCSIOD LOST 


harley. 





A FRAGMENT. 


HE always seems to come among the audience and 
put himself on a level with the pit. There is none of 
the artificial reserve of a theatre about him; he appears 
to belong rather to the spectators than the company, 
while he distributes his jokes and his laughs pretty 
equally between both. We always expect him to walk 
forward without any hesitation to the front of the stage, 
and to look at us over the lamps, and we never feel dis- 
appointed. This person absolutely overflows with fun, 
and the sound of his voice is an alarm to gravity: there 
never was such an instance, in appearance at least, of 
animal spirits in any man ; it amounts to restlessness, 
aud is as perpetual as it is pleasant. Would we could 
purchase a cup of that fountain whence his merriment 
springs forth! Did our readers ever see this actor per- 
form Popolino? do they remember his countenance and 
his actions after he believes that he is poisoned? If not, 
itis worth a journey much further than Drury Lane. 
When the maids affect to pity him, and to lament his 
early fate, he sighs in sad concert with them, till the 
laughable almost verges on the painful. His manner of 
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saying that he is “ only thirty-one,” after two or three 
suffocating sobs, and an attempt to restrain the tremu- 
lous motion of the muscles about his mouth, is quite 
capital. We feel that the world is about to lose a crea- 
ture that loved it, and the tax on our sympathy is resist- 
less. 


Deed ee eae 


fPossoy. 





Mossop was remarkable for pompous gravity, even 
upon the most trifling occasions; he did not affect it,—it 
belonged to his nature, and he was insensible to the ri- 
dicule his stiff solemnity frequently inspired. When he 
was much embarrassed in his circumstances, the: fre- 
quent conversations he was-necessarily obliged to hold 
with the lawyers had given to his language a sort of le- 
gal twist. Mr. » having occasion to pay him a 
visit, was followed into the room by a strange dug, with 
which Mossop seemed to be much pleased, and when 
he understood he was at liberty to keep him, he turned 
to his man, and said to him in his grave grand way, 
“ John, I desire you to retain that dog.” 

One of his actors (Holycomb) having been arrested 
for debts which the manager’s impunctuality had obliged 
him to contract, Mossop applied to his friend the sheriff, 
for “‘ the loan of him for his business in the evening,” 
and promised, ” = his honour, that he would return 
him at night.” hen the man was out, however, he 
refused to go back :—“ Wo’nt you,” said Mossop, stalk- 
ing majestically towards him ; “then know, fellow, I'll 
forfeit you.” 

He was haughty, and much offended, at times, ifa 
favour was offered him ; often ridiculously so, as in the 
case of a certain major, who, at the time the circum- 
stance happened, was devoted to the interest of the tra- 
gedian, and, though Mossop was at that period in great 
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fore. “ Sappia,” said she, “‘signora, che questa e un’ 
aria Ebrea, cavata dalla Sinagoga dei Giudei, che comin- 
cia per il fine.” IT immediately apologized, and avowed 
my want of knowledge, as I had no idea that Moses was 
acquainted with Italian music, or that the rabbies sang 
ariettes. 


POLL POOL O OS? . 


Vanity of Actors. 


Tue vanity of actors has often been a theme for abuse. 
Every deviation from what the critic considers to be 
right is set down, at once, to the score of the perform- 
er’ vanity ; unless, indeed, he be “too tame,” and 
then he*is passed over without any notice whatever. 
This is scarcely fair. No actor will be ostentatious, at 
least of his vanity; because he must know that any 
very violent display of his foible would subject him 
to .an instantaneous admonition from his auditory, as 
well as to various tirades, on the following morning, 
from his “ curates,” the critics. It is really edifying to 
see the terms on which advice is disposed of in this ex- 
cellent age: it may be had gratis ; especially if unplea- ' 
sant. The only drawback from the advantage of all this 
is, that the remedy or conduct presented must be adopt- 
ed ; and, where there is a variety.of presumptions, the 
most intelligent patient may be at times perplexed: he 
cannot attend to all, and the result generally is, that he 
follows his own opinion at last. There is, however, one 
great excuse for the vanity of actors; the clamours which 
follow the delivery of any striking speech by an actor 
who is in favour with the town are enough to drown the 
“still small voice” of modesty in any one’s breast. 
There must of necessity be an intoxication of the spirit 
—a self-satisfaction, which will, intime, spread out and 
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distress, he wanted to fight his friend only because he 
used to go to every door ih the theatre and pay at each, 
when he perceived the receipt of the house was bad. 

He was particularly attached to various foods, ac- 
cording to the line of character he had to represent. 
Broth, for one; roast pork, for tyrants; steaks, for 
‘‘ Measure for Measure;” boiled mutton, for lovers; 
pudding, for Tancred, &c.. 

The following extract from Mr. Wilkinson’s Memoirs 
will further illustrate the characterof Mossop :— 

When he had a good house, instead of endeavouring 
to extricate himself in any degree from his multiplicity 
of difficulties, he grew desperate, and, instead of paying 
either his tradesmen or performers, flew to the gay cir- 
cles, where he was gladly admitted, in order to mend his 
broken fortune by the chance ofa die or the turn-up of 
a card, of which I believe he was ignorant, and unac- 
quainted with the necessary art to succeed. He has 
often left the theatre with a hundred guineas in his 
pocket, and returned home with an aching head and 
heart; but his guineas, with debts of honour, were all 
left behind. The Countess of Bradon served him 
greatly by her patronage, it is true ; but the money paid 
at the theatre, through her*means, often returnedito her 
own coffers. This was the universal opinion of Dublin, 
and is all I can allege in that case as to its authenticity, 
and, as to Mossop’s poverty, there needs no evidence for 
that unfortunate reality. 

An instance of the distress his performers were re- 
duced to in 1764, I will, with permission, relate. 

The “ Distressed Mother” was to be acted; Orestes, 
Mr. Mossop; Andromache by Mrs. Burden: the sala- 
ries had not been paid for several weeks, and she was 
in true character as the distressed woman. With-infi- 
nite difficulty she forced access to the General Mossop, 
for it was hard to accomplish admittance, on account of 
many inconvenient reasons, unless on a Sunday, and on 
that grand levee day performers and tradesmen were too 
menial to be admitted ; but, with the force of a heroine, 
who dauntless surmounts all barriers and tyrants at will, 
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so Mrs. Burden burst into the “ inmost recesses of his 
prison-house,” and, when arrived at the royal hall, she 
was determined to preserve character; for, at the awful 
voice of Mossop, she, Andromache-like, was prostrate 
at the feet of her royal master, and uttered forth in tra- 
gic tones,—‘ Oh, sir, for God’s sake assist me; I have 
not bread to eat,—I am actuaily starving, and shall be 
turned into the streets.” 

Messop (in state).—Wo-man—you have five pounds 
per week, wo-man. ~ 

Mrs. Burden.—True, sir; but I have been in Dublin 
six months, and in all that time have only received six 
pounds. I call every Saturday at the office for my sa- 
lary, but no money is the answer; besides, sir, your 
credit and your honour are at stake. How can I play 
Andromache, the Trojan queen, without black satin 
shoes? 

Mossop,—Wo-man, begone! I insist on your having 
black satin shoes for Androm-a-che. And, wo-man, if 
you dare ask me for money again, I will forfeit you ten 
pounds, wo-man. 

So ended that real tragical scene of penury and pom- 
posity. Mr. Mossop died at Chelsea, of a broken heart, 
and in extreme indigence, in 1773, having for some time 
been in want of the common necessaries of life. 


wre rorer 


Parisian Theatricals. 


THE disposition to attain popularity by resorting to 
the systematic abuse and ridicule of “ the nation of 
shopkeepers” (forgetting that the people they affect to 
despise trampled in the dust the eagle of Gallic des- 
potism, on the plains of Waterloo), and thus exciting 
the meaner passions and prejudices of our continental 
neighbours, still exists among a certain class of purvey- 
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ors of dramatic food to the appetites of Parisian epi- 
cures. 

In furtherance of this object, those scribes have lately 
seen fit to shift from their own shoulders a pitiable cha- 
racteristic of folly and crime, for the purpose of attach- 
ing its impiety and madness to those of their old ene- 
mies (would to heaven they could forget we. had been 
so), the inhabitants of Britain. 

A petite, piece, entitled “ The Suicides,” has been pro- 
duced in Paris, avowedly written to excite laughter at 
the expense of poor Jean Bull. The dramatis persone 
consist of a rich English milord; an English merchant, 
one John Pearce, trading upon a capital of less than no- 
thing ; and an English girl, his daughter, whose face is 
her only fortune. The plot is simple: milord is so un- 
equal to the expenditure of his vast fortune, that he is 
unable any longer to bear the ills of rank and affluence ; 
he therefore determines on suicide, and walks into a 
romantic dell with a loaded: pistol and a philosophical 
speech. John Pearce, unable to consummate his wishes, 
in regard to an extensive speculation in adulterated 
flour, finds his situation so deplorable, that, preferring 
to encounter with unknown ills to the continuance of 
present inconvenience, he strolls along the banks of a 
transparent stream, in search of sufficient depth of 
water for the final plunge. The shallowness of the 
stream leads him onward to the dell in prior occupation 
of Milord, who, reclining on a downy bank, and gazing 
on the azure sky, soliloquizes on the uselessness of 
50,000/.a-year. John Pearce overhears the lamentations 
of the unhappy nobleman, interrupts the soliloquy, 
argues the merits of the case, and confutes the logic of 
the British Croesus. Charmed with his new acquaint- 
ance, Milord accepts his invitation to dinner (both post- 
poning their purposed affair), becomes enamoured of 
pretty Miss Pearce, and at length attains the deside- 
ratum of his life, zealous coadjutors in his expenditure of 
50,000/. per annum. 

The Parisian admirefs of dramatic simplicity haye 
welcomed the “Suicides,” for many successive nights, 
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with applause commensurate to its national importance.— 
Boildieu, the French composer of the music in the popu- 
lar opera of ‘La Dame Blanche,” is in high favour, 
the king loading him with fine presents. He has been 
presented with le grand croix and a service of Serres 
china. The French consider the music equal to thebest 
of Rossini’s. ‘‘ Le Chiffenier” of M. Theaulon has at- 
tracted crowds to the Varietés at Paris, but the illness of 
Potier has interfered with its representation. Mazu- 
rier is very unpopular at Paris since his dubious recep- 
tion in England; the only place where he was received 
with enthusiasm was at the Jardin. 


POLI SORID ODS 


Bath Theatre. 


——— 


Mr. Macready commenced his late short engage- 
ment at this theatre on the Wednesday night, with 
Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth.” In his other three great tra- 
gedies are unfolded all the agony and whirlwind of hu- 
man passion, and likewise its intensity of silent and en- 
during suffering; but this stands apart, as the piece 
where the imagination of the bard himself soars to its 
loftiest and most unearthly flight. The scene is laid in 
wilds and solitude; the cloud of Destiny hangs over the 
whole—the witches are the infernal agents—and, from 
the moment Macbeth stays them on the heath, flushed 
in the pride of success, they know him, even then, as 
much in their power as the worm under their feet. To 
draw his character previous, is futile, being so finely 
unfolded by his wife; from their first meeting, in his so- 
liloquies, and in the murder, he is still “infirm of pur- 
pose,”—a being drawn and acted upon; but afterwards, 
like all wavering, inactive dispositions, when once 
plunged in, we find him, as in the murder of Banquo and 
Macduff’s wife and children, more cruel and remorseless 
than even his wife herself. 
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“T am in blood 
Stepp’d in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Retarning were as tedious as go o’er.” 

What a light does that single expression throw on his 
character. Still natural reflections on his state cross 
him at times, but he feels them too late ; like a helmless 
ship, he is hurried on before the tide of events, and, 
though sick and weary of life, he despises his enemies ; 
and when at last his inevitable end is, as it were, proved 
to him, he rallies back his energies from despair itself, 
and here shows us, though a fallen, a sublime spirit, 
and dies,—bravely fighting to the last. 

Macready is the actor of nature, and the only real one 
we have; his delineation was powerful, at times even 
grand, but not equally sustained. In the first witch 
scene, his manner was much too subdued, and after- 
wards he looked not like a man who had seen superna- 
tural beings. His soliloquy was the most originally 
conceived thing in the play; the terror with which he 
recoils from the greatness and villany of the design— 
the still struggling inclination—and the irresolution, 
more torturing than either, was nobly conceived and 
given : it was a strife—it was a desperate wrestle with 
Destiny herself. In the dagger scene we thought him 
very striking ; but, after the murder, bis audible whispers 
were most impressive, though ill according with the ut- 
most stretch of voice raised a few moments afterwards, 
and that, too, when the knockers were close at hand. 
In the banquet scene, we preferred him far to both Kean 
and Young ; they, in detiance of the text, follow or drive 
the ghost from the stage, but the horror Macready ex- 
pressed, both in voice and gesture, was the finest thing 
we have ever seen, and drew the longest applause we 
ever heard. His mournful reflections, “‘ My way of 
life,” and “‘ to-morrow,” wanted that melancholy repose 
of voice and manner so beautiful in Kemble and Young: 
in both he entirely failed. In throwing off Macduff, his 
attitude might have employed ‘a sculptor, and his dying 
was truly grand; he fell like a Roman gladiator. 

In mien, voice, and figure, Mrs. Bailey almost identi- 
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fies herself as the heroine of Shakspeare ; her voice is ad- 
mirably adapted to tragedy, melodious alike in height 
and cadence; and her features are of an order which 
are capable of answering any expression with which 
they may be taxed. With all this, and undoubted ta- 
lent, one naturally asks why she is not (now at least), at 
the head of her profession? The answer must be,—she 
is careless of the honour, and neglects winning it. 
May we gently remind her, that the excellencies of 
thought and imagination are rarely found floating on the 
mind’s surface like straws ; they are only to be fathomed 
and found at last, by study. She has her part ever cor- 
rect, and then trusts to herself and spirits for the rest; 
she has yet to retire within herself. She had too much 
of gesture every way for the unbroken dignity—the 
stern sublimity of Lady Macbeth. We picture her, in 
the invocation to the spirits of hell, standing in rigid im- 
mobility, fixed and concentrated in herself as a marble 
statue, and gazing upwards as if she could even behold 
‘** the sightless substances” she invoked (the sublimest 
expression, by the way, in Shakspeare). Uuqualified 
praise we shall only give to her sleeping scene: her voice 
and action there, unruffled by waking energy and pas- 
sion, were beautifully subdued; and had the effect of a 
solemn and impressive picture. In the banquet, too, she 
acquitted herself far better than we expected. Mon- 
tague’s Macduff was, first to last, excellent; we respect 
him as an actorandas aman. Bellamy showed that he 
well understood his character; we can only sicken at 
the eternal perversion of these fearful creations of Shak- 
speare; the fates of Macbeth sung out by a heap of 
broomstick witches is too ridiculous. Were we denied 
playing the character of Macbeth, we would instantly 
choose the first witch, and make the others what they 
should be. 

Friday, was performed what we are pleased to es- 
teem, for interest and language, one of the finest tra- 
gedies on the stage, “‘ Virginius.” It must be admitted 
that much of the impression produced on the spectators 
by this play, is owing to the actor; but if the author had 
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not done his part, even Mr. Macready’s great abilities 
would have failed: they were never (nor will ever be) 
displayed to more advantage. In referring to his most 
masterly personation of “ Virginius,” minute praise 
would be absurd and tiresome: the whole portrait was 
splendid, and was complimented by the silent attention, 
the sighs, and tears of his audience. Of the other 
parts in the tragedy, it is not necessary to say much. 
Miss Tree spoke with plaintive tenderness becanse she 
has feelings ; and she looked what she is,—pretty and 
innocent. Mr. Mathews played Icilius with his accus- 
tomed good sense: his countenance is unfortunately 
moulded only for expressions of the angry and the dis- 
mal; a few native smiles at the commencement would 
have effected a happy contrast with his sorrows in the 
conclusion, We once took occasion to commend, in 
strong terms, Mr. Cooke’s Iago: he did not play the 
character of Appius so well; some portions of his ac- 
tion are peculiar, but not becoming, and might and 
should be corrected ; he projects his person, so as to ap- 
pear as if he was running about the stage in search of his 
own head. The grand spectacle of ‘‘ Aladdin” furnish- 
ed the entertainment, in which we should have felt more 
regret at the absence of one beauteous princess, had not 
her place been supplied by another. 

A crowded house, on Saturday evening, was attracted 
by the new play, “ William Tell:” the part of the never- 
dying patriot, by Mr. Macready, who, by the power of 
genius, made much of a piece in which the author or 
translator has done his work very poorly. The play has 
not music enough to allow of its being called operatic, 
nor bustle enough for melo-drame, nor (except for the 
chief incident) any thing of tragic dignity to recommend 
it. The part, however, of William Tell, is well calcu- 
lated to show Mr. M.’s qualifications as an actor, to ad- 
vantage; he should be seen in it, to evince the wondrous 
effect resulting from such a combination of endowments 
as Mr. Macready possesses ; he has person, aspect, edu- 
cation, professional skill, quick sensibilities, and, we 
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suspect, a natural understanding of the very first order. 
The character well deserved to be repeated, and the 
announcement of “ William Tell,” for Monday evening, 
was received with lond marks of satisfaction. Mr. Ma- 
thews found room for his most atrocious looks in Gesler, 
which he played extremely well; and Master Webster, 
as Albert, William’s son, gave no ordinary promise of 
future dramatic celebrity. 


LOSS AOS L ITT? 


Brighton Theatre. 


Durine the past month, says a correspondent, Sheri- 
dan’s excellent comedy. of ‘‘ The School for Scandal” 
was performed at this theatre, with some novelty in the 
cast of characters. The part of Sir Peter, by Major 
Dawkins, was excellent. Yates, from the Adelphi, 
played Joseph, but the performance proved that it wasa 
part quite out of his line of acting; his charming wife 
enacted Lady Teazle, undoubtedly the very best repre- 
sentative of that character at present on the boards; her 
very fascinating powers were exerted this evening with 
very great success, and met unbounded applause. 
Russell was the Charles Surface. “ Married Bache- 
lors” followed, in which Wrench appeared as Sharp, 
and was well supported by Mr. and Mrs, Yates. 


See eed 


Pewrastle Theatre. 


_—_ 


Tue second winter performances of the present com- 
pany at this theatre, commenced on Monday, Nov. 21, 
1825, with the “ Heir at Law” and “ Of Age To-mor- 
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row.” The principal favourites’of last season have been 
retained by the manager ; first amongst whom ig Mr. 
Waldron, whose Macbeth, Othello, Biron, Doricourt, 
Lord Darnley, and a variety of others, both in tragedy 
and comedy, are excellent; in fact, I never recollect 
seeing those characters better played on the boards of a 
country theatre. He has appeared also as the repre- 
sentative of William Tell, Orestes, Romont, Don Cesar, 
in the new comedy of “ Love’s Victory,” and also of Ba- 
bington, in a tragedy of that name, produced for the 
first time on any stage, Feb. 6, 1826: it is the production 
ofa young gentleman of this town, and has been some 
time in print. In the first of these (William Tell), 
Mr. Waldron was peculiarly successful, and repeated 
the part seven or eight times to full houses. In the same 
line with him, ranks Miss Davies, a young lady of great 
promise: her Lady Macbeth, Clytemnestra, Millwood, 
Elvira, and Helen Macgregor, are much admired and 
applauded. This young lady, I suppose to show her 
versatility of talent, has played the Dumb Boy, in the 
‘¢ Broken Sword,” and the Page, in the “ Marriage of 
Figaro,” very respectably. Mr. Dodd, the Liston of 
Newcastle, is a great favourite; his Billy Lackaday is . 
excellent, and his Dominie Sampson, — prodigious. 
Mr. Brandon leads in the male vocal line: his Wilhelm, 
in“ Der Freischuts,” is a tolerable performance. Miss 
Brandon and Miss A. Brandon, are likewise entitled to 
a favourable notice. Of the talents of Mrs. T. Hill (who, 
being engaged for the season, made her first appearance 
here on the opening night), I need not make any men- 
tion, as they are well known. Mr. Frimbley, from Hull, 
conducts the ballet department; he fills the parts of 
Charalois and Rochester extremely well, and Iago to- 
lerably. Miss Foote made her first appearance a short 
time before Christmas: she was engaged for four nights, 
but, in consequence of the immense overflow, her en- 
gagement was extended to six. Next succeeded Miss 
F. H. Kelly, who played some of her best characters to 
very thin audiences for four evenings, and appeared as 
Mrs. Oakley, on the fifth night, for her own benefit. 
L3 
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The week following, Mr. Mathews opened with his 
“Trip to America” and “ Jonathan in England,” to a 
crowded house. The second evening he presented us 
with his “ Youthful Days” and “‘ Monsieur Morbleu :” 
on the third, he repeated his first evening’s perform- 
ance, and concluded his engagement with his “ Memo- 
randum-Book,” on the fourth. I observe, that a cele- 
brated Indian Juggler, Khia Khan Khruse, is announced 
for the whole of next week. The novelties of the sea- 
son have been already numerous, and, upon the whole, 
very successful. ‘“ [would Puzzle a Conjuror’— 
“ The Shepherd of Derwent Vale”’—'* Rival Valets”— 
“ Paul Pry”’—“ Floating Beacon,” and many others, 
have been produced and repeated several times. In 
conclusion, I have only to notice the very liberal con- 
duct of our manager, Mr. Nicholson, and of the stage 
manager, Mr. Butler, who has been many years before 
a Newcastle audience, and whose peculiar talents are 
fitted to adorn any theatre. 
Newcustle, March 4th, 1826. R.M. 


GPPPIL ODIO DD 


fUlr. Mathews’ Libitations. 


Ss 





On Saturday, the 11th of March, Mr. Mathews com- 
menced his eighth (we believe), and certainly his worst, 
annual Iccture on men and manners, at his old quarters, 
in the Strand. He was very warmly received, and 
cheered repeatedly in the course of the evening. We 
do not wonder at this, for, let his materials be good, bad, 
or indifferent, Mathews must and will be amusing. 
There is no man breathing who can give point to a pun, 
or make an elderly joke appear youthful, or catch a 
gait, a twitch in a limb, ora characteristic stagger of the 
tongue, like our friend Charles. As a lecturer on cha- 
yacter agd manners, ‘he is himself alone,”—without a 
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rival. Yates’ affair will be grimace and child’s play, 
compared with the worst of Mathews’ entertainments ; 
that is to say, it will be inferior to the one just produced. 
Peake is a mere purveyor of puns: he is no dab ata 
character, at least it should appear so latterly, for the 
only good things in the last year’s budget were furnish- 
ed by Moncrieff, and most of the bad ones by “ King Ri- 
chard” himself. ‘ Invitations” are made up of what 
Peake himself rejected, last year, of the matter furnished 
by Moncrieff, with a large addition of venerable jokes, 
standard Joe Milleriana, and considerable prunella by 
himself, and, as it is said, Mr. Mathews’ son. It does 
none of the parties any credit. It will scarcely be be- 
lieved that there is not a saying, a joke, a situation, or 
a character (except Jack Ardourly, a pathetic bit), in 
the whole round of “ Invitations,” which merits a 
month’s remembrance. There is not, we positively 
aver, a story, an anecdote, or a sketch, of “‘ any mark or 
likelihood,” throughout the lecture : nothing, for instance, 
like the cold traveller, with one glove, no great coat, no 
umbrella, who will not tie his pocket-handkerchief 
round his neck for fear he should want to blow his 
nose; nothing like dear uncle Ben—the story of What’s 
o’Clock—Bensley and the red arsenic—the angler, who 
upbraids Mathews for bringing down the balloon near 
him, to frighten the fishes; nothing like that excellent 
little bit of the boy’s getting his head through the bridge 
balustrades—the drowning of Mr. B., the intoxicated 
steward, and a thousand others, which we should be 
exceedingly sorry to forget. We have laughed at them 
many hundred times, and shall, we trust, again and 
again. The drollest bit in the “ Invitations” is Doleful’s 
sitting on the bundle of knives and forks; but more of 
that anon: let us begin with the beginning. 

After welcoming the. audience, and expressing his 
pleasure at once again meeting his friends, he proceeded 
somewhat thus :— 

“It is now seven years since i first had the pleasnre 
of appearing before you ; seven seasons—seasons to me 
all summer, and I would that my seasons, like Thom- 
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son’s, might last for ages.” He had served an appren- 
ticeship for seven years, and had always found them in- 
dulgent masters. If he had given them satisfaction during 
those seven years, and if he had Macadamized the road 
to mirth, and thrown a bridge over sorrow and, sadness, 
he experienced the greatest pleasure in having contri- 
buted totheir amusement; he was therefore not tempted, 
nor did he feel inclined to give up his indentures,—he 
wished to afford them further amusement. But where 
is Novelty to be found? Modesty answers, nowhere— 
Confidence says, everywhere. He had travelled half over 
the globe in search of Novelty; he had drifted every 
where, over England, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, and 
into the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed—from Great Bri- 
tain to Little Britain—from the city of York to New 
York—from France to Petty France—from Old England 
to New England. He had traversed America—he had 
ransacked the very elements for novelty,—he had as- 
cended in an air balloon,—he had performed a voyage in 
a steamer,—he had gone through fire.—‘‘ No! that is a 
mistake, not through fire, I wonder that never struck 
me—what a title for a play-bill—a trip to the infernal 
regions ; but this I relinquished, fearing few of my au- 
ditors would have sympathized with me.” One morning, 
while ruminating on the title of his next entertainment, 
he was aroused by the knocking of the two-penny post- 
man; in afew moments his table was covered with invi- 
tations, and he immediately resolyed that they should 
form both the matter and the title of what he was just 
about to present. 

He then gives a sketch of some of the friends who had 
invited him. One has ason who has just gnous enough 
to drawl “ My Name is Norval,” which our excellent 
mimic gives in a most amusing style. Another has a 
darling pet-lamb of a daughter, and half dresses her to 
death, gives high dinners, and invites all the fine fellows 
and ugly women of her acquaintance, in order that she 
may “ go off well,” until she is as well known as the 
statue at Charing Cross, with just as little chance of her 
“ going off.” 
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The initials R.S. V.P. (Reponse S’il Vous Plait) on 
one of the cards, reminds him of Mr. Fingerfit, a retired 
glover, and his wife, who, after endeavouring for a long 
time, unsuccessfully, to decipher the brief intimation, de- 
termined, at last, that it signified “‘ remember six very 
punctually.” 

We are next introduced to a Mrs. Worrit, a good- 
natured old lady, who “ recollects you when you were 
young ; when you had flaxen hair and blue eyes; recol- 
lects the first day you wore trousers: she declares she 
never will forsake you, which, although very annoying, 
is so kind and well-meant on her side, that if you resolve 
to cnther, you know it will cut her to the heart. She 
was perpetually inviting me to come and dine with her. 
At last I did so.—‘ So glad to see you, Mr. Mathews, 
why didn’t you come and dine before. Do you know,’ 
said Mrs. Worrit, addressing the company, ‘ I recollect 
that gentleman when he was a little boy; I recollect 
when he was inoculated for the small-pox ; and, I dare 
say he don’t recollect it himself, but I went with him the 
first time he had hishair cut. When will you comeand 
dine with me again?’ ”—After some time, he observes an 
interchange of nods and winks amongst the company, 
and whispers of ‘‘ You,”—“ No, you ask. him,” until one 
of Mrs. Worrit’s little daughters makes her way up to 
him with her mamma’s: compliments, and requests he 
will have the goodness to be funny. Now, really it is 
too bad to palm this joke upon us, anno domini 1826. 
We heard it frequently narrated of John Kemble many 
years ago. John was invited to dine with a country 
gentleman during a theatrical tour, and, after dinner, 
the bumpkin himself, imagining that all actors were 
mountebanks, asked the great John, the representative of 
Coriolanus, to be funny. It is scarcely a joke for a child 
to ask Charles Mathews such a favour ; but picture to 
yourself, gentle reader, the brow of King John, the 
proud, the lofty hero of tragedy, on being requested to 
make a fool of himself by his host. ‘ Sir,” said John, 
“it is not in my nature to be.funny, without my hat and 
gloves.” They were immediately brought by the ser- 
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vant, and John stalked off, stately as the Ghost in Ham- 
let, without uttering another syllable. 

Mr. Mathews next gives the miseries of receiving nu- 
merous communications by the two-penny post, in a song 
of very ordinary merit. Amongst other things, he sings 
of having received one letter, containing novel anecdotes 
from Joe Miller, another asking for an order for some 
one who had once met his grand-father’s cousin, and a 
third from a casual acquaintance, committing his ten 
helpless brothers and sisters to his friendly care. 

We now proceed to the Invitations. Mathews, hav- 
ing been lately at the opera, rises on Monday morning, 
haunted by the ghost of a tune—and who has not been 
haunted in the same manner? He prepares to shave 
with Non piu andrai in his head, cuts his chin furieso, 
dries it pianissimo, and goes forth to breakfast with Mr. 
Shakeley, an old valetudinarian. He is welcomed by 
Peter, an impudent Yorkshire servant, who is “ vice- 
rey” over his master, and, after making his way through 
various impediments, invented for the purpose of ex- 
cluding the cold air, he reaches the breakfast-room of 
his host. There he overhears a dialogue in the adjoin- 
ing dressing-room between Peter and his master, which 
consists on the one side of complaints and sufferings, 
and of blunt replies on the other. The one relates how 
he dreamed last night that the house fell down—the 
other, without the slightest expression of compassion, 
reproaches him for eating suppers—the master details 
how he thought that in the fall the chimney-pot tumbled 
on his head, and fixed itself, like a cap, over his eyes ; 
the man reminds him of his transgression in devouring 
toasted cheese. Mr. Shakely now appears, and he is 
soon joined by Sir Benjamin Blancmange. The two 
friends are a brace of Dromios. They are alike in dress, 
language, gesture, and complaints. They perceive a 
great draught in the room, which is attributed to the 
key being placed cross-ways in the lock. If one com- 
plains that he has the rheumatism on one side, the other 
avers that he hasiton both. One laments that he could 
not sleep for half the night; the other vows that he did 
not sleep at all. 
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This portion of the lecture is, we must confess, very 
weak and common-place. The acting of Mathews as 
the valetudinarians was, however, exceedingly good, and 
the Monday morning's invitations, on the whole, go off 
pretty well. The rest of the day and the night are 
passed in a gipsying excursion to Norwood, and a qua- 
drille party afterwards. A recipe for concocting a rout 
is given, from ‘* the Cook’s Oracle.” Itis as follows :— 
Get all the ladies and gentlemen you can, put them 
together in a small room, over-a slow fire—stir them 
well—have ready a piano, a harp, and four or five violins 
—throw in some ices, jellies, and oranges; when they 
are half done, add lobsters, sandwiches, negus, and bot- 
tled porter; sweeten it with politeness, but, as thatis hard 
to be got, use flattery, that will do as well; put in 
plenty of wine, the more wine the better ; fill your rooms 
quite full, and let the scum run off of itself.” Now this 
is an old ewe of a joke, dressed up lamb fashion. We 
remember having read similar receipts in prose and 
verse, for country-balls, town assemblies, and so forth, 
in magazines published in the beginning of the century. 

The Norwood excursion is described in a song; the 
spoken parts possess some little humour and point. In 
fact it is one of the best things in the lecture. The prin- 
cipal characters are—a gentleman who only wants fun, 
“ nothing but fun ;” a Lady Dawdle, who talks of lotiols, 
and loitig, for notions and knotting ; a Mr. Doleful, who 
is excessively annoyed by the knives and forks, and 
other parts of the baggage ; and a young lady, who ex- 
presses her satisfaction with the pleasure of the day, 
with a most melancholy look and accent. ‘ Now you 
know, my Lady Dawdle,” says the young gentleman 
who loves fun, “ my idea cf a gipsying party is, that 
it should be all fun; I like fun.” ‘ Yes, sir, certainly, 
sir; we have all brought our dillers ; for unless every 
one takes his diller, nothing can be dull.”—“ Now I 
think without a dinner every thing will be dull. Dole- 
ful, sit there—Lady Dawdle there—Miss Crump here : 
now this is what Icall fun. Mr. Doleful, recollect this 
is a day of fun, and you look as though you could not 
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help it.”—“‘ Nor more I can; I am sitting on all the knives 
and forks—it’s very unpleasant.”—‘“ Well, never mind 
it, sit still, sit still—it’s allfun. Why, my dear creature, 
whatare youdoing ?”—“ I am knotting, sir; can you knot?” 
—‘* Ma’am, I can-not.”—“ Oh! what a pun.”—“ You 
make a better, if you can.” —*+ Mr. Doleful, how are you ?” 
“ Very uncomfortable, sir.”—“ Capital fun, Doleful has 
got his legs in the ice-pail.”—“ Yes, this half hour, and 
I couldn’t think what it was.”—They now arrive at 
Norwood, and a few puns, middling ones faith, occur on 
the production of the eatables. For instance :—‘‘ Here’s 
your basket, sir, but nothing in it but a leg of mutton.” 
“ T know I brought a tongue—I know I did—and if any 
man attempts to touch my tongue, I'll dick him.” —“ Pop, 
pop, what’s that ?”—“ The soda-water bursting, from the 
jolting of the carriage.”—“ Now, Tutely, what have you 


brought ?”—“‘ T have brought a tongue and an eel-pie.” 


* Yes, here’s a pie, but no eels; it’s decidedly empty.” 
“¢ That is very odd, I told my cook to put them in—but, 
as I am a decided enemy to cruelty to animals, I desired 
her not to cut them up, but to send them whole to the 
baker's.” —“ Yes, so she left a hole at the top, and they 
took. the liberty to be absent previous to their visit to the 
baker’s. Well, never mind, you have got your tongue 
yet.” Look at Doleful running down the hill after his 
round of beef that he has let fall ; there they go,—there, 
they have both fallen into the pond together at the bottom. 
Where’s the wine? It must be in the boot. No: who 
was to bring the wine?”—“ Locksly.”—‘* Locksly, 
have you brought the wine ?”—“ Yes, certainly ; it must 
be—damme, I’ll have it out; yes, I have brought it. I 
was very particular, for I said to myself this morning, 
* Locksly, you haven’t forgot the wine;’ it is very re- 
markable now, certainly, because I put the corkscrew 
into my own pocket. Well, where’s the soda-water?” 
“ None.” —“ Any bottled porter ?”—‘ None.”—* Any 
water ?”’—“ None.”—“‘ Why there’s nothing.”—“ Well, 
said I, this reminds me of a party of 14, who went on a 
similar excursion, and, as they all took their own pro- 
vision, and no one knew what the other provided, when 
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they came to sit down to dinner, every one had brought 
a leg of mutton ; sothey had 14legs of mutton.—‘ Well,’ 
said one of them, ‘as this is the case, I propose that 
- every man should eat his own leg.’” At the quadrille 
party in the evening, the only remarkable person is 
a gentleman, who has a cork-leg, and is said to take it 
off with a corkscrew, ¢ 
On Tuesday, Mathews dines with Sir Donald Scru- 
pleton, where he meets with Sir Harry Skelter, a great 
traveller, and Mr. Popper, a determined sportsman. Sir 
Harry has travelled in almost all parts of the world, 
except England, part of which he has indeed! passed 
through, though only on his way to Calais or Grand 
Cairo; but, in the course of his journeyings, he has 
found ‘nothing to admire. His invariable observation is, 
that “‘ there’s nothing in it.” Vesuvius is only a hum- 
bug, a high hill with a fire on the top. This reminds 
Mathews of an anecdote of a gentleman, who had come 
from Rome to Naples, on purpose to see Vesuvius, 
which, on his arrival, he was told, was playing away 
with great fury; upon looking through his coach-win- 
dows at it, he said, snapping his fingers, ‘ Ah, you're a 
humbug,—the greatest humbug I ever saw,’—and ac- 
tually ordered his carriage back again, without seeing 
it nearer.—“ Well, sir, but how did you like Rome?”— 
“ Thought nothing of it; St. Peter’s not so good as St. 
Paul's; they tell you the pen the angel is writing with 
is six feet long; but it’s no such thing—I see nothing in 
it.”—“* A pen six feet long,” said the Trish colonel, 
“by the powers that pen is only fit to write hexameters 
with. I should like to see the pen that goose came 
from.” —‘‘ Well, six feet long, or six feet high, it is all 
the same.” —“ Six feet high, upon my conscience! then it 
must be bigger than the great Pensylvanian Penn.” — 
“ Well, sir, did you see the pope?”—“ Yes, but I 
thought nothing of him; he is older than Pope the 
actor, but not so fat; I was quite disappointed ; people 
talk so much of every thing,—for my part, I see nothing 
ain any thing. For my part, I like to see every thing; 
there was when Captain Parry’s book came up, you 
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know, people said as much of it, so I bought it—cost 
me two guineas—didn’t begrudge the money, but I de- 
termined to go, so I went to the North Pole ; but he said 
a great deal too much of every thing ; I was quite dis- 
appointed ; nothing but ice and snow; I saw nothing in 
it. Lexpected some of the party would have had their 
noses frozen off, but no such thing; nobody lost their 
noses,—every body brought his nose safe home again.” 

The character of Skelter has been somewhat extolled; 
we, however, think but little of it. It is a second-hand 
conception, and rather weakly executed. es is - 
distant relation of, but no more equal to, Longbo 
* than I to Hercules.” If Skelter had been intro coat 
to us first, we should assuredly have said, that the 
major was an improvement on the character. Skelter, 
however, not only comes after Longbow, but is decidedly 
inferior at all points to his predecessor. His travelling 
all over the world to see sights, and professing ignorance 
as to those in his own native land, is a mighty an- 
cient joke indeed. Who does not remember the re- 
proof received in Paris by a young Englishman, who 
was making the grand continental tour, when it was 
fashionable, before he had seen Windsor Castle? Mr. 
Popper relates a story of his pointer Basto, the truth of 
which he positively asserts. Being out shooting on 
the Ist of September, he missed his dog in a thicket, 
and, returning to the same place in the following Febra- 
ary, he {found there the skeleton of a partridge and the 
skeleton of Basto, still in the attitude of pointing, 
This has been frequently told before, and that top in a 
much better manner. 

The first part of the entertainment and the day’s invi- 
tations conclude with asong, descriptive of a visit to the 
opera. A few punsare of course dished up in the inter- 
locutory parts (VeLuTi in speculum, &c.) and, in con- 
clusion, Mr. Mathews gives some tolerable imitations of 
Porte, Veluti, &e. 

Qn Wednesday he dines with a Scotchman, Mr. 
Archibald M‘Rhomboid, a matter-of-fact lecturer on 
mechanics, who inquires ag to every minute 
in a story with a most annoying pertinacity, and pays 
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attention to every part of an anecdote but its point. He 
has a servant, a character of course, Robert Crank by 
name, who, like the fellow in ‘‘ The Poor Gentleman,” 
is blunt as the back, and keen as the edge of a razor, in 
the same moment. More plagiarism, my masters.— 
‘On entering the house of my friend,” says Mr. Ma- 
thews, “ he greeted me cordially, and, shaking me by 
the hand, said, ‘ How do you do, Mr. Mathews? I hope 
you are quite well—na mon I’m mair gratified to shake 
honds wi’ thon yoursel’. Robert, an arm chair for Mr. 
Mathews directly.’—‘ Devil an arm chair is there in 
the room; they’re all up stairs.’—* Robert’s in the 
right; itis my mistake; I see there is na arm chair in 
the room.’ At dinner one of the guests was missing : 
M‘Rhomboid, in his usual important manner, inquires, 
‘What can hae become of the mon? It is the most extra- 
ordinary circumstance I ever met with in the whole 
course of my life; Robert, where is Mr. M‘Pherson 
what can he be about? Robert, I insist you go up to the 
gentleman’s own room, and tell him dinner is just going 
up.’—* Indeed I shall not ;I told him it was going up 
before ; now I shall tell himit is going down, for the 
sake of variety’—-Upon Robert’s return, ‘ Well, what 
did Mr. M‘Pherson say ?’——‘ 1 found him getting ready 
for dinner, for I found him sharpening his teeth.’—Woe 
to the man that ever told a story in the presence of my 
friend Archibald M‘Rhomboid. I told him I had been 
reading in the paper an account of the decapitation of a 
Spanish nobleman.—‘ For what, sir ?’—‘ I don’t know.’ 
‘ What, sir, behead a Spanish nobleman without any 
crime? it is most extraordinary.’ —‘* The paper, sir, did 
not elucidate; you cannot certainly object to hear the 
story as I read it ?’—‘ Indeed, sir, I can hear no such 
thing; it is a most preposterous idea that a man, and a 
nobleman, should be beheaded without a crime.’—I was 
obliged to inventa crime, with which he was fully satis- 
fied. ‘It was high treason, sir.’—‘ Aye, sir, high trea- 
son ; they were fully justified then, sir,—now, sir, I shall 
hear your story. —* Don Jerome Esparoso, a grandee of 
great family and fortune, Being condemned to death, 
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promised the executioner 100 piastres, if he did the 
business in an expeditious and gentlemanly manner; as 
the Don lay down, he upbraided the executioner for not 
keeping his promise, It is all right, sir (said the exe- 
cutioner); shake your head ;—he did so, and the head 
fell to the ground.’—My friend, M‘Rhomboid, paid no 
attention to the point of the story, but, with the most 
provoking indifference, coolly asked me—‘ And did the 
man get the 100 piastres? ”—This too, we are sorry to 
say, has been better told of three executioners, one of 
whom, an Englishman-~but the thing is in every jest- 
book, and we should insult our readers by repeating it. 

Mr. Popper, who is of the party, here tells another 
very stale story. He loses his greyhound when coursing 
ahare. He finds her again some time after with a litter 
of puppies by her side, and the hare with a kindling of 
leverets playing about her. Each puppy singles out and 
courses his leveret, and the old bitch snatches up puss 
herself. Peake, my boy, if you will dip into Joe and his 
brethren, why don’t you dip with discretion ? 

‘¢ London at Five in the Morning,” is next given, and 
is certainly rather a clever song. The London cries are 
howled and squeaked with miraculous accuracy, and 
the brief dialogues between the persons who are found 
in the streets, the early risers and the late bed-goers, 
possess much truth and a good deal of humour. We 
subjoin a few examples: ‘‘ Watchman, what’s o’clock ?” 
—‘ Can't tell, I’m off my beat now.”—“ Coach, coach, 
unhired.””—“ Where do you want to go to, sir ?”—** To 
the city.’—** Ah! my horses lives at Pimlico; been 
out all night; already too tired.”—‘ Coach, you're not 
hired.”—“ How do you know ?”—*“ I say you are not 
hired.” —** And I say I am.”—“ I’ll take your number.” 
—‘* 1 don’t care; you may take my number and my 
name too, if you like; my name’s aggrawating Sam.”— 
* You are not hired, I tell you.”—“* Howdo you know? 
you are a pretty judge, you are: I am a better judge 
than you; I tell you there’s a gentleman inside asleep 
with both windows up.”—‘“ Where is he ?”—‘ There 
he is, lying across two cushions; he is going to the 
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play.”—“ Going to the play? what, at five o’clock in 
the morning ?”—“ Yes, he is, I tell you; he is going to 
the Royalty Theatre in Goodman’s Fields, and he sets 
out now to be there in time for the beginning of the 
performance.” ‘ Mackrel.—Makaral.—Mackral.-Ma- 
ka-rale.”—“ I say, Tom, do you observe how they twist 
that word about ?”—“ Primroses, come buy my prim- 
roses.”-—“* Sweep—Veep, soot ho!”—* Well, I do pity 
those poor little fellows: here, my man, here’s sixpence 
for you.”—“ Thank the gentleman, Jack.” Thank’ee, 
sir.”— Come treat your master, Jack, with something 
this cold morning. I takes care of the boy’s money, sir.” 
—T have g friend who has a plan for superseding the 
‘use of climbing-boys."—‘ Indeed ; how ?”—‘* Merely 
by having nothing but climbing-girls.”—-“‘ Here seems 
to be a little intos.; you see he has business on both 
sides of the way.”—‘* I beg your pardon, sir (drunk), 
could you inform me where I live? I have been spinning 
out the night with a few friends.” Yes, and now you 
ate reeling ithome in the morning, Are you married, 
sir ?”—* Yes, sir, I have that misfortune.” Aye, it is 
one that seldom comes single.”—“ Your honour, we’ll see 
you safe home ; if you will but get into this basket, Mes. 
Flannigan will give us a hand ap, and Pll carry you on 
reasonable terms to any part of London.”—“ I’m obliged 
to’ you, but I prefer a coach. Coachi”—‘ (im hired, 
sir; I’ve a waiting job.”—“ Good bye; don’t come any 
farther; couldn’t think of troubling you. Bless my 
soul! why it is broad daylight.”—‘ Oh ! here’s the gen- 
tleman that Fm waiting for.”"—“ Me; you mistake, 
surely.”—‘ No, sir; [brought you last night; my fare 
was 19. 6d.”—“ I recollect now, I didn’t pay you; here 
it is."—“ No, sir, I’ve been waiting ever since 3 my fare 
is 27s, 6d. now.” 

We like this last joke “ pretty considerably.” It re- 
minds us, however, rather too much of a certain lord- 
lieutenant long ago, who, on stepping out of the theatre 
into his carriage, forgetting that he was attended by a 
squadron of horse, ordered the coachman to drive him 
to the house of a certain lady of pleasure, where he re- 
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mained all night. On awaking about 11 o’clock on the 
following day, he discovered the body of guards, drawn 
up under the window, with a mob staring at them, and 
wondering what the deuce the lord-lieutenant’s body- 
guards were about before the doors of Mrs. ——. 

On Thursday, Mr. Mathews is invited to dine quite in 
the family-way. ‘* The indorser of the note,” says Mr. 
Mathews, “ of which | was the acceptor, was blessed with 
eight little syrens. As I was going I met my friend, 
Jack Rally, whom I must now beg leave to introduce to 
you: he was a singular character—generally disguised 
his real opinion ; for instance, on a wet day he would 
say, ‘ charming day for walking.’ I tolg him I was 
going to dine at Dilberry’s. ‘ Mrs. Dilberry isa charm- 
ing woman—an excellent manager—you’ll be delighted 
with the dinner; then the little Dilberry’s; you'll be 
fascinated with the dear little creatures.—I augured 
but poorly from this account. On our arrival, we were 
shown into a smal] drawing-roon, filled with smoke and 
savoury puffs. ‘ Quite delightful, isn’t it ? "—Mr. and 
Mrs. Dilberry had not yet made their appearance; but 
they were received by a black nurse, who had one of the 
little Dilberry’s on her lap. The child cries; blackee 
says, “ he is cutting his teete.” All this Mr. Mathews 
imitates very excellently. To quiet the child, the nurse 
sings two or three well-known nursery rhymes, which 
Mr. Rally says are very amusing; and, as the smoke 
gets! worse in the room, he requests Mr. Mathews to 
put up the window, which he tries to do, but cannot. 
Blackee informs him it is nailed down, ’cause the 
children. 

Dinner is now announced. Mr. Dilberry draws a 
cork, which Mathews imitates in a manner which draws 
down a peal of applause. It is, however, very inferior 
to Alexandre’s imitation of the same operation. Eight 
little knives and forks soon after make their appearance. 
They are followed by the little Dilberries, who annoy 
our narrator by their ;irregularities during dinner, and 
one of them -excruciates him with a song afterwards. 
Mr. Dilberry himself, too, attempts to be melodious, and 
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sings an Irish air, in “ A Bunch of Keys.” The greater 
part of the audience could make nothing of this intended 
joke. It was, nevertheless, a very difficult job, and did 
the performer great credit. ~ 

The next day Mr. M. becomes a spectator of the game 
of Rouge et Noir. All, says he, were employed ; some 
winning, some losing: joy, despair, and horror, sat on 
their various countenances, as their fortunes rose or fell. 
“Ten, twenty, thirty-one !—It is mine.”—‘“ Eighteen, 
twenty, thirty-one !”— The table—I’ll throw again.— 
Lost !— I’m ruined!— Lend me twenty, Tom.” —“ I 
can’t.” —** Heartless !—Lend me one hundred, will you ?” 
“ Here it is,’— Lost again, by Jove!—I’m done for 
ever—I am done brown !”’—“ Change me a check for 
five hundred.”—‘‘ Notes or sovereigns?”—“ It’s all the 
same—you’ll have it again in a few minutes.” —“ Twenty, 
twenty-five, thirty !’—*‘ Cursed luck !—Lost again !”"— 
This was the same over and over again; but I must select 
one from amongst the rest. This was Jack Ardourly, a 
young handsome Yorkshire fox-hunter, whose evident 
ignorance of the game destined him to be pigeoned and 


‘plucked: his Yorkshire dialect, handsome ruddy coun- 


tenance, and healthful frame, formed a striking con- 
trast to the rest of the company. This was his first in- 
troduction; and, in spite of the tricks used, and his ig- 
norance of any gambling manoeuvres, fortune. always 
declared for him:-he could not contain or disguise his 
joy at winning; his pockets were filled with Bank 
notes of all descriptions and amounts; before-/him were 
piles of gold, all won by him on that night. ‘‘ Nine- 
teen, twenty—mine !—Twenty, twenty-five—mine again! 
Yoicks !” —“ Hush! the police will hear you.”—“ I 
don’t mind the police. Red—mine!—the colour of my 
hunting-frock.— Sure to win! — Yoicks !—Hallo!” — 
“ Pray be quiet—you’ll be heard in the street.”—‘“ I 
don’t care.—Thirty—mine !—It’s all mine !” He retired 
from the table that night a winner of 15,0007. As I was 
acquainted with his family, I was sorry he had not lost 
at his first night’s play. A few weeks after I met him 
at a friend’s, evidently much altered in health and spi- 
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rits. On my friend’s quitting the room, I saw Ardourly 
fix his eyes on me several times, then withdraw them ; 
at last I saw his eyes filled with tears, I said, “ Mr. 
Ardourly, I am sorry to see you look so ill,”— Til! 
You wouldn’t wonder at my illness if you knew what 
has happened to me. OQ! that fatal night! I have 
lost all!—I am not worth a single shilling !”—** You 
astonish me.”—“ Yes, I am ruined !—I was happy; I 
wanted nothing; I was beloved by my tenants ;—my 
bonnie stud, too, all gone!—my poor dogs, too—ah! 
where will you find your master now?”— Surely, Mr. 
Ardourly, your family will assist you.”-—‘ My family ! 
O! I wish you had not mentioned my family! I could 
bear my own misfortunes, but, O! the park, the up- 
land manor, all gone!’—¥“‘ But your sisters, they 
surely—”—* It was all left in my hands; they had 
confidence in me; I lost it all! My mother, too—my 
poor old mother! I had not the courage to write to 
her, but by this time she knows all—by this time she is 
ejected from that house she has so long graced! O! 
I’m ruined—undone !” 

My narrative must now take a darker hue. The next 
time I saw him it was in gaol; his affairs were too far 
gone to be retrieved. From there he was removed toa 
madhouse, where I next visited him. I found him full 
of the idea of his first night’s play; occasionally he 
would look at me, as if he knew me ; then he would re- 
lapse into the same paroxysm of play: -—‘‘ Twenty, 
thirty—mine!— The park—it’s all mine!—Oakdale— 
Ive won it—it’s mine!—I will be paid—I always paid 
when I lost. Twenty-five, thirty—mine! I see my 
mother sit at the top of her own table again.—The ma- 
nor-house—Oakdale—it’s mine—it’s all mine !—Sister, 
mother, receive your prodigal son back again!——Mo- 
ther!—Mother !” until he became quite exhausted. The 
scene was too much for me, and I abruptly left the place. 
A long and gloomy episode, methinks you say. I own 
I have travelled rather out of my accustomed path; but, 
if it has afforded you any gratifioation—any amusement, 
or should it prove a warning lesson to, any young and 
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inexperienced man of. my audience, I am more than 
amply repaid. 

But a truce with gloomy subjects. 1 was invited to 
spend a few hours on the hustings of an election just 
about to commence. This is a day on which, as I have 
read somewhere, every man brings his liberty to market, 
and is his own salesman. The election I am now going 
to describe is at no particular place, and the candidates, 
of course, are fictitious. The names of the candidates 
are Mr. Humdrum and Mr. Larkins. An election!— 
But what is an election without music ? 

He then indulges the auditory with the song of the 
‘“‘ General Election;” in the speaking parts of which are 
introduced two very good speeches by a brace of hust- 
ings-orators, and several election jocosities. An im- 
partial wall-chalker writes ““ No Humdrum” on one 
side of a wall, and “ Humdrum for ever” on the other. 
A dead cat is thrown on the platform, which is deno- 
minated a poll-cat.. A boy announces that his father 
would vote for Mr. Humdrum, but “he hasn’t got not 
never ahat.” Upon this Humdrum sends his own ; and 
the opposite candidate remarks that he shall notice the 
fact at a proper time and place. A “ no bribery and 
corruption” elector will not vote for a candidate because 
he has once accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, “ and if 
he’ll do that, he may one day or other accept thousands.” 
Silence is then procured for a speech. An Irish orator, 
as an elector of “ the revolving globe,” recommends his 
auditors to look forward to the praises of ‘‘ a remote 
and beautiful posterity,” when dynasties shall have 
dwindled into dust; and declares that, if they were 
disposed to indulge in the “ retort of reiterated recri- 
mination,” they could put forth that which would blister 
the skins of their opponents, even if they were hardened 
into the hide of a rhinoceros. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” continues 
he, “I must tell you, that, by giving your votes to Hum- 
drum, you will make for yourselves a never-dying 
wreath of odoriferous flowers of sublunary glory; and, 
when the moments of the election have passed away, 
like the primitive tints of the glorious rainbow,—when 
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the hustings shall no more remain, and your member is 
shaking the British senate with the effulgence and earth- 
quake-like terrors of his omnipotent eloquence, you will 
then, with your wives and children, all turn round and 
hug one another that you have such an efficient and mag- 
nanimous representative. I repeat it, that glory will 
accrue to you,—a glory like the tumbling avalanche— 
like the monstrous Leviathan ; as the dolphin beautiful, 
and as the zebra sublime ; a glory lasting a8 the sun, 
and a8 the marble delicious. You will see Mr. Hum- 
drum make himself a monument out of the peopie's 
hearts; he will sit in the arm-chair of their affections ; 
he will be clothed in the garments of their good opinion; 
he will put his foot upon the neck of corruption, and 
make a watch-chain of the manacles of freedom. Vote 
for Humdrum! Huzza!” 

Next follows a speech by an advovate for pauperism. 
He scouts the notion of opposing a candidate because 
he is ‘‘ possessed of poverty,” and enlarges on the supe- 
riority of the poor over those which are essed of 
riches, “ that is, them which is rich.’”” He shows, in 
eloquent language, the rich man walking in’ Morocco 
slippers over velvet, “declining his emancipated limbs 
on a sofa,” drinking “‘ Moko” coffee in “ chaynay cups,” 
as if Worcester manufacture was not good enough; 
while the poor man, “ with his wife and his other chil- 
dren, which the rich man never had any,’’ walks forth, 
strong and asthmatic, to admire the “ creolian heavens.” 
“* Now,” quoth he, “ I comes to the man of poverty; 
that is, he as is poor. He stands divested of worldly 
pomp; he feels for all things; the vorm and the hedge- 
hog excite his sensibility; he valks upon a moor without 
a penny in his pocket, and he must feel for them who 
can’t pay coach-hire. He doesn’t drink Champagne and 
Burgundy, so he must feel for them as drinks small 
beer. He doesn’t dismiss three plates of turtle soup, 
therefore he must fee! for them as dines on scrag of 
mutton. Vote for Larkins! He is a philanthropist—a 
philanthropist! He feels, in the divine words of the in- 
spired poet, ‘ for all women labouring with child, all sick 
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persons, and young children.’ Vote for Larkins! He 
will repeal duties upon soap, tea, and treacle. Every 
man must impress his heart with the seal and sealing- 
wax of bright red gratitude for his attempts in the se- 
nate, when he shall sit there. Vote for Larkins!— 
Huzza!” 

Thus ends the second part of the performance; and 
Mr. M. takes leave in a finale, to prepare for us a Mo- 
nopolylogue. The election pieces are very amusing, 
and Mathews gives them in his best style. Still there 
is. something wanting in them to make them capital— 
they lack novelty. 

Saturday’s “ invitation” is on board the city barge, 
which is seen moored off Richmond Bridge. We must 
make short work of this Monopolylogue, which, with 
the exception of Sassafras, the apothecary, is but mid- 
dling. The first character that appears is Eneas Stir- 


‘turtle, the purveyor to the barge, who has a cold in his 


head, and sneezes one hundred and twenty-nine times. 
The next is Sir Harry Skelter, who sees “ nothing in it, ” 
but owns that there’s “ a good house” when he looks to- 
wards the audience. The third is Scully, an old wa- 
terman, very well executed. The fourth is Mr. Gib- 
letts, who is in love with Mrs. Georgina Gritts. Mrs. 
Georgina follows, and she and Gibletts retire into a 
neighbouring recess. Sassafras, an apothecary, a rival 
of Gibletts, then enters, in a violent rage and jealousy. 
In order to be revenged, he makes a bet with Popper, 
who is inside the barge, that he cannot hit a piece of 
paper on the door of the recess. Popper accepts the 
challenge, and fires ; Sassafras, nearly at the same time, 
is caught in a man-trap im a. neighbouring plantation ; 
Mr. Mathews enters to put an end'to the confusion, and 
so ends the entertainment. 

The audience were kept at the theatre until a late 
hour ; and we are convinced that, if they had courage 
enough to own it, many of them went home fatigued 
and dissatisfied. Et is so much the fashion to be de- 
lighted with the first eomedian of the age, as Mathews 
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certainly is, that people are ashamed to confess that he 
is not highly amusing in every thing he does, lest they 
should be suspected of dulness. We conclude by re- 
peating, that the entertainment for the present year is 
inferior to all its predecessors : there is not a downright 
capital character or joke in it. A comedian of humour 
and talent told us “‘ a Nanny-goat” in the theatre, which 
was worth one half of the Invitations. We should like 
) to- hear Mathews himself tell it ; it is just in his line. 
We fancy we hear his version of the half-hoarse up- 
i braiding costermonger’s voice; but we forget that the 
story is not told. A donkey-man’s wife is in the dumps; 
her husband expostulates with her after this fashion :-— 
* Vot do you vant? Arn’t you happier nor vhat the 
days am long? Vot vould youaave? Vorn’t you drunk 
last night? Vorn’t you drunk the night afore? Arn’t 
you drunk to-night? Do you vant to be a angel?” 


Stitt 


Maurier, the Man-Monkeyp ; 
OR, THE THEATRE’S THREE AGES. 


TIME was, a century ago, 

When grossness ruled our wanton stage, 
And players aped the obscene beau— 

’T was in our famed Augustan age, 
When Louis Quatorze govern’d France, 
Under de Sartine’s surveillance : 


When royalty and Maintenon, 
Jesuits, and prostitutes, and robbers, 
Did for the priest-rid Gauls too long 
What country bankers and stovck-jobbers 
Have just been doing for our posterity, 
Making it portionless en verite. 
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Then blazed with Congreve’s wit the scene, 
And Dryden sinned to please the age ; 
The gold of comedy’s rich vein 
Flash’d back each author's polish’d page, 
While wit, like racy generous wine, 
Warm’d all who worshipp’d at its shfine. 


That time had pass’d: another season, 
Shakspeare, and sense, and Garrick brought. 
Licentious wit was quell’d by- reason, 
The stage the truth of Nature taught, 
And, Tragedy with awful mien, 
Clad in majestic woe was seen. 


And Comedy danced gayly by, 
Bearing the mirror of the age, 
Archness within her bright full eye, 
That shot but with attemper’d rage 
The shafts of ridicule with skill, 
Wounding to heal and not to kill. 


Next Kemble came with classic brow, 
And lofty look, and manly mould : 
Antiquity seem’d risen now ; 
Revived the great epochs of old, 
The Roman trod again our shore, 
In art a conqueror as before. 


And she whom none can since outvie, 

In her own greatness standing lone, 
The tragic muse Antiquity 

Ne’er saw, but had been proud to own— 
The mighty mistress of the spell 
That governs things invisible. 


These came, and pass’d, and left a name, 
To mark the zenith of their glory ; 

To tell how brilliant once the fame 
Of what can now but point a story ; 

To raise a sigh of hopeless sorrow, 

That such a day should have no morrow. 
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To grow, to flourish, and to fade, 

Such is the sum of earth’s best things ; 
Thus melt away into the shade 

Beneath the rustling of Time’s wings, 
The joys of mind as well as sense, 
Leaving behind no recompense. 


The boards where Kemble lately fix’d 

The gaze of crowds that held their breath, 
In deep emotion, intermix’d 

With awe and stillness as of death— 
Where Siddons moved a living whole, 
Embodied forth from Shakspeare’s soul— 


Some melodrama’s coarse abortion, 
Pepper’d with fiends and sprites unholy, 
Guiltless of plot, a wild extortion, 
From the mazed brain of drunken folly, 
Is hail’d with cries, and shouts, and smiles, 
By drunken galleries from St. Giles. ° 


And comedy, unbless’d with wit, 

And tragedy that leads to laughter, 
And interlude that tires the pit, 

And leaden farce, that labours after, 
And actors racking every feature, 
To imitate the ease of nature. 


Volcanos, lightnings, cataracts, fires, 
Horses, snakes, elephants, and bears, 
Huns, Tartars, raving their desires, 
To rend the solid globe in shares : 
Kings, big in sounding speech and fury, 
And subjects murder’d without jury— 


Pour’d onwards, baffling as they flow, 
The stretch of mortal understanding : 
Perversion could not farther go, 
Though Colman had a censor’s hand in 
Chipping the blocks to shapes of piety, 
Giving hypocrisy variety. 
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“ Perversion could no farther go :” 

The world of man was deem’d worn out, 
The brute creation long ago 

They on the boards had put to rout. 
What then remain’d for them to do, 
But try and blend in one the two ? 


Compose a Centaur-kind of creature, 

‘ The more ignoble the more pleasing ; 

Something beyond a dream of nature, 
To gods and galleries amazing; 

Beasts had been known to mimic man; 

Let man outdo them if he can! 


Wide flew the manager’s command 
O’er island, continent, and main,— 
“ Bring me a man from any land, 
That will the part of beast sustain ; 
Gold shall reward his skill, and he 
Shall be my king of tragedy !” 


As fast as words and winds can fly— 
(Music to our good neighbours’ ears) 
The tidings went—the monkery 
Of France, as in old time, appears, 
The church and stage breeds having there 
Of tricks and mummery ample share. 


Mazurier came !—Could fate more low 
Degrade the scenes of Shakspeare’s stage ? 
Ye, who its setting dimness know, 
Grieve over its degenerate age! 
Ye, who have known the past, go see 
Defiled the house of poesy !— 


The regions of the mind, where smil’d 
In richest hues all ‘‘ shows of things,”— 
Where its desires the souls beguil’d 
With realized imaginings !— 
So bow to fate—so pass away 
Our best enjoyments in decay ! 
N2 
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SAr. Mathews’ Song—“ The Money-Bill.” 
SUNG AT THE LAST ANNIVERSARY OF THE COVENT-GARDEN 


THEATRICAL FUND. 


I rtsE, Mr. Chairman, my hand on my glass, 

To move that our annual money-bill pass ; 

So firmly we draw unanimity’s cords, 

We shan’t throw it out, though it spring from the Lords, 


Dame Poverty’s call’d by some out-of-date quiz 

A nurse to the virtues—I dare say she is ; 

But as to the virtues that crown our Dram. Pers., 
They’re apt to grow sick when they’re put out to nurse. 


Old Shakspeare has said, in his soul-moving page, 
That poor players strut and fret but an hour on the stage ; 
If you'll bid our weakest not go to the wall, 

Our strut will be great, and our fret will be small. 


We’ve a motto—my Latin I fear’s gone to grass,— 
In English it means that the stage is a glass: 

To make it a mirror it still wants, good lack! 

A little quicksilver to rub on its back. 


Shall dingy Othello, his milk-score in woe, 
Survey and exclaim (cash I owe) Cassio? 

No, never shall Britons a hero down trample, 
That sets married men such a glorious example. 


Shall Luke, who now eats such a supper in Riches, 
Devour from a cauldron cheap soup with the witches? 
Ophelia can’t dine upon daisies and rue ; 

“¢ And poor Tom’s a cold” is no joke, if it’s true. 


Recollect, though from merit I’d not be detracting, 
That as yet we’ve discovered no railway for acting ; 
Recollect that no steam can aid-our manufacture, 
And no gas can swell a man into an actor. 
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To our dear royal duke,* the best friend of the players, 
For whose restoration we offer our prayers ; 

If e’er from his virtues there could be detractors, 

I’m sure he’s adored by the whole race of actors. 


I'll not any longer part toper and glass ; 

I move, Mr. Chairman, our money-bill pass: 

And, when you report progress, that chair to retain, 
I hope you'll ask leave, sir, to sit there again. 


eee eed deed 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


‘“* The play, the play’s the oa, eee 
AMLET. 





Drury-Hane Theatre. 


Feb. 24. No performance. 
25, Faustus—Gymnastic Exercises—Der Freischutz: Linda, 


Miss Graddon. 
27. Malvina—Pantomiine. 
28. Ibid—John Brown. 
March 1. No performance. 

2. Rob Roy—Gymnastics—John Brown. 
3. No performance. 
4. Fanstas—Der Freischutz. 
6. top Roy—Pantomime. 
7. Malvina—The Camp—John Brown. 


8. No performance. 
9. Belle’s Stratagem : Derricourt,Wallack ; Letitia Hardy, 


Miss Foote (her first appearance here).—John Brown. 
10. No performance. 
11. The Wonder : Violante, Foote—Der Freischutz. 
13, Faustus—Ibid. 
14. The Belie’s Stratagem—Camp—John Brown. 


15. No performance. 
16. Benyowski, or The Exiles of Kamscatka: Stephanoff, 


Wallack; Athanasia, Foote; Tristram Stark, Har- 





ley. 
17. No performance. 
18. Benyowski—Der Freischutz. 
20 to 25. Passion Week. 





* The Duke of York, who was prevented from presiding by a 
slight indisposition. 
nN 3 
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MISS FOOTE. 


Thursday, March 9th.—After having made a most suc- 
cessful provincial tour, during which, with few excep- 
tions, she experienced the most liberal treatment, of 
which she must have felt that she was undeserving, Miss 
Foote made her first appearance at this theatre to-night, 
in the character of Letitia Hardy. We were much sur- 
prised at seeing her name announced in the Drury Lane 
bills; we should have thought she had been bound to 
the rival house, at least for the term of her unnatural 
popularity, but the reverse, it seems, is tlie case. After 
all the flummery about Fawcett’s being as it were a pro- 
fessional father to her, and his assurances that she would 
always find a welcome while he had “ a voice potential” 
at the theatre, the moment that her name became a 
draw, she jilted Covent Garden, and walked across the 
way to its rival. This may possibly be capable of good 
explanation: at present, we can only say it looks very 
Foot-ish. We can scarcely conceive that those persons 
who, with their wives and daughters by their sides, so 
boisterously applauded Miss Foote on her debut this 
evening, could be aware of her innocent little history : 
that she is the mamma of certain interesting little illegiti- 
mates,—that she was going.to marry wealth and reputa- 
tion, as she thought, by linking herself to pea-green 
Hayne, while she was actually at the same time writing 
and receiving affectionate epistles to and from another. 
It.is clear that she was not applauded for her histrionic 
abilities ; if she were, it would, perhaps, he all very 
well—perhaps, we say ; but we have nottime to discuss 
that question at present, But it is most evident that she 
possesses no more powers for the delineation of comic 
character than she did two years ago; and at that time 
we do not remember that she was ever greeted with such 
tumultuous cheers as she experienced this evening. 
We should imagine that the circumstances which have 
lately occurred must have incapacitated her, in some 
measure, from indulging in unusual study; they must, 
if she has a heart so susceptible as her friends would 
have us believe. We do not envy the lady her luck; 
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her faux pas (we speak in the plural) have made her 
fortune: We wish her joy of it. 


BENYOWSKI; 
OR, THE EXILES OF KAMSCHATKA. 


Thursday, March 17.—An unusually full house was 
this evening assembled to witness the representation of 
“ Benyowski, or the Exiles of Kamschatka,” for the 
first time. We cannot speak in very high terms of. this 
opera: the music is all of second-rate merit; the lan- 
guage operatical in the extreme ; character it has none ; 
and the plot is, to us, not a whit more interesting than 
that of “ The Haunted Tower.” Wallack was some- 
what in his element in the melo-dramatic character of 
Stephanoff, and strove hard in the author’s service. 
Harley made himself as amusing as he generally does. 
Little Povey pleased us in her acting and airs; and 
Miss Foote had a character *—an apocryphal affair, 
standing midway betwixt opera and melodrame—for 
which she is well qualified, and performed it rather cle- 
verly. Although we do not allow this lady to be, in 
our opinion, qualified for the Rosalinds and Violantes 
of old Drury, we are far from denying that she is emi- 
nently qualified for the heroines of farce, or the perse- 
cuted damsels of modern melodrame. We speak seri- 
ously here; we really like to see her in such charac- 
ters. But enough of this. The plot of the piece is 
briefly .as follows :— 

Stephanoff (Wallack) loves Athanasia (Miss Foote), 
the daughter of the Governor of Kamschatka (Bedford). 
He has preserved the life of Benyowski (Bennett), who 
unluckily is his favoured rival in the affections of the 
woman he loves. Benyowski becomes the leader of a 
band of conspirators, who are united for the purpose of 
obtaining their liberty from inglorious exile. Stepha- 
noff in vain attempts to excite the suspicions of the 
party, by showing the affection of Benyowski for the 





* We really do not intend this break as a jeer. 
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daughter of their enemy, the governor. Foiled in this 
design, he throws off the mask, declares his hatred to 
Benyowski, but warmly urges the exiles boldly to pro- 
ceed with their design. Among a body of prisoners who 
arrive at this time is one Tristram Stark, whose crime, 
it appears, was merely fathering another’s epigram, 
which hurt the feelings of some superior “ Jack in 
office.” This gentleman, represented by Harley, is a 
poor miserable devil—a poet of the smallest possible 
calibre. He meets with Christine (Miss Povey), an 
amorous little rogue, who is mightily disappointed at 
finding Tristram insensible to her attractions, and de- 
votedly constant to the goddess of his adoration, whom 
he has left beb'xd “ bitterly to bewail his absence.” 
We are now introduced to Athanasia, who is about to 
receive Iessons from Benyowski; he having obtained 
the post of tutor to the object of his love. They are 
surprised in a love-scene by Grimstock (Browne), who 
acquaints the governor with Athanasia’s folly, as he 
thinks it, and the tutor’s villany. After a great deal of 
nensense, the old man gives Benyowski his freedom, 
and consents to his marrying Athanasia. Our hero, 
however, still resolves on being staunch to his confede- 
rates; and purposes seizing the governor’s castle on the 
celebration of his nuptials. Stephanoff turns traitor to 
his companions, and discovers the plot in order to pre- 
vent the marriage of Athanasia to his rival. He is, 
however, too late ; he gets arrested, and presently af- 
terwards makes his escape. An interview succeeds be- 
tween Athanasia and. Benyowski; during which it is 
agreed that a red riband shall be considered as a 
signal of danger. He then departs to join his compa- 
nions, who are entrenched in a hut at some distance. 
He is again assisted when on the brink of the grave by 
Stephanoff; that worthy gentleman having repented 
him of his former villany. The Hetman (W. Bennett), 
whom the Governor has despatched against the conspi- 
rators, falls into a snare which is Jaid fur him, and he, 
with his whole. party, is taken prisoner. Previous to 
this, a letter has been sent from Athanasia by the hands 
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of Tristram, by which the conspirators are informed that 
her father has been graviously pleased to pardon them. 
This letter the Governor had obliged her to write, in 
order that the band might be thrown off their guard, and 
fall an easy prey to the Hetman. Benyowsky is, how- 
ever, made acquainted with the fraud, by means ofa 
red riband which she has contrived to enclose. The 
castle is surprised, the Governor kills Stephanoff by a 
shot intended for Benyowsky ; he discovers that Grim- 
stock has acted treacherously towards him ; an order 
arrives for his recall from the post which he held; in 
his irritation, he joins the conspirators, and the piece 
concludes. 

The materials of which the opera is constructed, it 
will be seen, are not by any means excellent. It is, in 
fact, inferior in plot, dialogue, and music to its prede- 
cessor, Malvina ; and, unsupported as it is, by the talents 
of Stephens, Kelly, and Sinclair, who play three of the 
principal characters in the former opera, it is not proba- 
ble that it will meet with equal success. 

It was, however, received with considerable applause, 
and announced for repetition with few dissenting voices. 


Sanaa 


Cobvent-Garden Cheatre. 


Feb. 24. Artaxerxes; Artaxerxes, Vestris;’ Arbaces, Braham; 
Artabaces, Phillips—Charles the Second—A Roland 
for an Oliver; Maria Darlington, Vestris: 

25. Oratorio. 
27. Othello-—Giovanni in London; Giovanni, Vestris, 
28. Bold Stroke for a \v ite—Beggar’s Opera; Polly, Paton. 

March 1. Oratorio. 

2. Rule a Wife—Marriage of Figaro; Susannah, Vestris. 

3. Oratorio. 

4. Artaxerxes—Roland for an Oliver—Charles the Seco» 

6. Rob Roy—Giovanni. 

7. Guy Mannering ; Lucy Bertram, Paton. 

8. Overture to Der Freischatz, &c.—Weber’s first .ppear- 
ance in this country. 

9. Bold Stroke for a Wite—Beggar’s Opera. 

10. Oratorio. 

11. Artaxerxes—’Twas I—Aladidin. 

13. Pizarro; Rolla, Warde; Pizarro,Serle; Elvira, Lacy— 
Giovanni. 
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Miller and bis Men. 
15. Oratorio. 


16. The Goodnatared Man; Croaker, Farren; Lofty, Jones; 


Miss Richland, Chatterley. 
17. Oratorio, 


18. Love in a Village—Roland for an Oliver—Deserter of 


Naples (benefit of Fawcett.) 
20 to 25. Passion Week. 


THE GOODNATURED MAN. 


Thursday, March 10.—There has been a most miracu- 
lous dearth of novelty here, during the past month. Not 
a single new piece or performer has been produced. 
This evening, Goldsmith’s comedy of “The Goodnatured 
Man” was revived ; but, notwithstanding the excellency 
of the production, and the strength of the cast, it was 
played to a thin house; while Drary Lane, the same 
night, was crammed, to see a stupid opera. Farren 
performed Croaker exceedingly well, and Jones was 
very amusing in Lofty. The only failure of the evening 
was the Miss Richland of Mrs. Chatterley. 

The comedy has not been performed since. 


LIPID D ILD DDS 


Adelphi Cheatre. 


Tuts theatre closed, after a most brilliant season, on 
Saturday, the 18th of March. Mr. Henry has been 
giving “‘ Odd Sayings and Queer Doings” on the Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays during Lent; and Yates is to open 
with “ Reminiscences of Life and Character,” after the 
manner of Charles Mathews, in a few days. 

That the proprietors have merited the success with 
which their first season has been crowned, is to us a 
doubtful question. Their company is good, but their 
pieces have been, generally speaking, exceedingly bad. 
‘¢ The Opening Night” was light, and well enough for 
the purpose for which it was intended; but “ Killi- 
grew,” we must confess, was far inferior to many of 
Moncrieff’s former productions. It died speedily, and 





i4, Rivals; Sir Anthony, Farren; Faulkland, Warde— 
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Ball’s “ Pilot” succeeded, a trashy affair, for the popu- 
larity of which we are totally at a loss to account. 
*¢ The Anaconda” was a piece of melodrame-run-mad ; 
the pantomime, we assure the editor, fur he never could 
see it himself, was but middling. ‘‘ Success” we admit 
to be a tolerably clever little whim ; it does no discredit 
to the adapter (we were going to say author) of “‘ Maid 
Marian ;” and these, if our memory be correct, have been 
the only novelties of the season. ‘“ The Married 
Bachelor,” “‘ Curiosity Cured,” ‘“‘ Quadrupeds,” “ Don 
Giovanni,” and “ The Young Widow,” all old pieces, 
have been well played, it is true; but one would think 
the town must have been nauseated with them. Power 
acted Larry Hoolagan onenight for the benefit of Reeve, 
on which occasion was produccd, for the only time, 
Tom Rodwell’s “‘ More Blunders than One.” So much 
for pieces,—now for the performers. 

With the merits and demerits of Reeve, the town is 
well acquainted ; by the bye, he is engaged at the Hay- 
market, where, we think, he will be improved; for he 
wants a season ata regular theatre most sadly, to curb 
his vagaries. Wrench, easy as a glove, although a had 
Drury-Lane man, is one of the best minor-theatre actors 
extant. Terry is just the reverse. Yates is neither the 
one nor the other. Meredith is as good as Lancaster or 
Loveday, and, in truth, little better than either. Elliott, 
although Egerton swears he is the best of stage-mana- 
gers, is by no means the best of walking- gentlemen or 
pantomime pantaloons ; singular to say, he enacts both. 
Salter is a fool, and laughs at his own performances, 
while “the judicious grieve,’ and never did any thing 
well but scrape a fiddle in “ The Life of an Actor,” 
which he did most divinely comic. Of the rest of the 
men, the less we say the better. They have lost Power 
and Wilkinson, and gained Terry and Yates. 

Miss Booth is gone, jase yand all—blessed be Provi- 
dence for all things—and Fanny Fitzwilliam holds her 
place. Poor wench—for she scarcely seems a woman 
yet—she has been sadly hacked this season, and looks 
five years the worse for it. We'd see the managers in— 
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no matter where—were we her husband, before she 
should tear herself “ to tatters,” by. playing in three, 
and sometimes four pieces nightly, as she has done at 
this theatre ; but that’s his business. Next in talent to 
Fitzwilliam is pretty little Parrock, whose cleverness 
and—but our opinion as to the person and merits of this 
young lady are already very well known; we shall, 
therefore, pass on to Miss Curties, who has been evi- 
dently a fine figure of a woman, and is, apparently, 
affectionate with Wrench. We have nothing more to 
say about her. Boden endeavours, as she always did, 
to look devilish interesting, but she has a flat bosom, a 
red nose, and quarrels on the stage with gay old Terry. 
These particulars mar her designs. Mrs. Tayleure is a 
lady who delights in looking young, although she plays 
old characters.. Of the dancers-we have only to ob- 
serve, that heavy Kirby is one of our jumping antipa- 
thies; St. Albin is the other. Pincott, notwithstanding 
one of our friends vows that she is the most poeti- 
cal hussy in existence, we beg leave to brand as a 
dowdy, with neither “‘ beauty, air, or grace, for maid or 
man’s desiring ;’ and the French damosel, who danced 
for and obtained an engagement in the meridian of the 
season, we think as little of as possible. In this place, 
it may be as well to observe, that our brave old editor 
has handed us a note, received by him within these few 
days past, written in a most lean and spinsterly hand, 
requesting to know whether or not, in his opinion, Miss 
Daly, of this theatre, is not rather—(modest enough) 
rather a promising actress. Now really we, who fre- 
quent the minors, which he abhors, do not recollect any 
lady of this name, here or elsewhere, unless it be a per- 
son who plays the old fishwoman in “ The Pilot.” If 
that be the Miss Daly in question, we assure our editor’s 
correspondent, that we are by no means surprised at her 
remaining a spinster so long, for she is, in our eye, the 
most vulgar and unpromising old gentlewoman we ever 
beheld “ on any stage.” If we are wrong, we shall re- 
joice, rather than smart, under correction. 
Ha! Ha! 
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